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Introduction 

The  l.enni  Lenape  or  Delaware  Indians  have  been  known  to 
historians  for  about  four  and  a half  centuries  (Verrazano 
described  them  in  1524),  yet  we  seem  to  know  less  concerning 
these  once  indigenous  Indians  than  we  do  about  such  remote  people 
as  the  Sioux,  Kwakiutl,  or  Eskimo.  The  reasons  for  this  paradox 
are  at  least  threefold. 

First,  at  the  time  of  contact  our  Lenape  Indians  were  a compara- 
tively peaceful  people  living  in  small,  unfortified  communities.  They 
hunted,  fished,  gathered,  and  gardened.  Their  interpersonal  relation- 
ships were  very  democratic,  but  intergroup  organization  was  on  a low 
order  of  complexity.  There  were  no  large  tribal  groups  or  federations 
to  speak  of,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  political  or  military  organiza- 
tion capable  of  unifying  the  Lenape  into  an  effective  resistance  against 
aggression  and  unwanted  colonization.  Totally  unprepared  for  the 
culture-shock  that  attended  the  settling  and  remaking  of  their  ancestral 
lands,  they  succumbed  almost  without  resistance.  They  were  destroyed 
physically  by  the  white  man’s  diseases,  such  as  measles,  smallpox,  and 
syphilis,  against  which  they  had  no  immunity.  They  were  shattered 
morally  by  the  white  man’s  avarice,  and  by  his  liquor,  for  which 
they  had  very  little  tolerance.  Moreover,  the  Indians’  Stone  Age 
technology  was  no  match  for  the  sophisticated  tools  and  weapons 
possessed  by  the  white  immigrants. 

Secondly,  the  European  settlers  seemed  to  be  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  destroying  a way  of  life  that  would  be  of  interest  to 
future  historians  and  to  anthropologists.  With  their  ethnocentric 
biases  the  colonists  could  see  no  areas  of  compatibility  between  the 
two  cultures.  The  racially  and  linguistically  different  aborigines  were 
frequently  characterized  as  devils,  hence  beings  to  be  gotten  rid  of 
along  with  their  heathenish  religion.  Strange  manners  of  dress  and 
behavior,  pecidiar  house  styles,  arts,  crafts,  and  other  manifestations 
of  what  appeared  to  be  obviously  inferior,  savage,  and  undesirable 
attitudes  had  to  be  supplanted  by  “Christian”  virtues  and  “civilized" 
crafts. 

Now  and  again  someone  would  keep  a diary  or  write  an  account 
of  conditions  relating  to  the  Indian-white  man  relationships.  Peter 
Kalm,  Peter  Lindestrom,  David  P.  de  Vries,  and  a few  others  observed 


and  wrote  about  the  natives  while  they  were  still  resident  in  their 
traditional  homeland,  but  such  writings  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
There  are  no  in-depth  observations  of  the  Lenape  Indians  as  were 
prepared,  for  example,  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  Iroquois  and 
H uron  Indians,  and  which  are  preserved  today  in  the  Jesuit  Relations. 
Many  of  the  early  documents  are  imprecise,  and  all  too  often  the 
accounts  are  filtered  through  the  religious  and  socio-cultural  biases 
of  the  writers. 

There  is  a further  problem  in  that  the  European  colonists,  literate 
or  not,  had  little  or  no  time,  or  reason,  to  interest  themselves  in 
Indian  affairs  except  when  those  affairs  were  of  direct  personal  con- 
cern. The  colonists  had  come  to  a strange  and  alien  continent  to 
get  a fresh  start  in  life.  Lands  had  to  be  cleared  and  farms  had  to  be 
tilled  and  planted,  cities  had  to  be  built,  and  trade  routes  had  to 
be  opened.  Aside  from  the  practical  socio-economic  considerations 
there  were  also  the  troublesome  political  contentions.  The  Swedes 
who  established  the  first  settlements  in  what  is  now  New  Jersey  were 
harassed  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch,  in  turn,  were  threatened  by 
the  English.  Life  was  hard  and  unsettled  and  the  pioneer  people  had 
all  they  could  do  to  survive.  By  the  time  the  intellectually  curious 
writers  or  missionary  reporters  arrived  in  the  land  the  process  of 
dehumanization  and  acculturation  had  taken  an  irreversible  toll. 

The  third  problem  concerns  the  Indians  themselves.  The  aborigines 
of  North  America  were,  without  exception,  illiterate,  hence  there  were 
no  permanent  records  such  as  we  have  for  the  Mayas,  Aztecs,  Egyptians, 
or  Sumerians.  I'here  were  occasional  petroglyphs  (see  Eig.  6 p)  , but 
these  were  mnemonics  and  their  esoteric  characters  cannot  now  be 
interpreted  with  certitude. 

The  language  of  the  Lenape  is  still  viable,  but  as  of  this  writing 
there  are  only  six  native  speakers,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Nora  Thomp- 
son Dean,  is  in  her  mid-sixties.  The  present  generation  of  Lenape 
Indians  is  for  the  most  part  disinclined  to  learn  either  the  language 
or  the  traditional  songs,  prayers,  and  lore.  Anthropologist-linguists 
like  Dr.  Ives  Goddard  (see  his  article,  page  103)  are  doing  their  best 
to  preserve  the  language  and  oral  heritage,  but  much  has  already 
been  irretrievably  lost  and/or  contaminated  by  admixtures  and  bor- 
rowings from  other  native  cultures,  Shawnee,  Susquehannock,  Osage, 
Iroquois,  and  others. 

It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  ethnohistorian  to  revitalize  the  Lenape 
Indian’s  past  by  searching  and  interpreting  archival  documents,  deeds, 
maps,  and  correspondence,  and  for  the  archeologist  to  recover  and 
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interpret  the  evidence  from  tlie  soils.  Both  of  these  methodologies  are 
fraught  with  difficulties  (see  Thurman's  comments  on  historical  in- 
teipretation  in  his  article  beginning  on  page  111).  The  student  ol 
prehistoric  archeology  is  especially  hard-pressed  because  the  imperish- 
able evidence  remaining  in  the  soils  and  rockshelters  represents  only 
a tiny  fraction  of  the  once  total  culture.  We  shall  probably  never 
know  how  many  and  what  kinds  of  items  were  made  of  wood,  bark, 
woven  grasses,  bone,  horn,  leather,  skin,  feathers,  fur,  shell,  and  unfired 
earth.  Nor  can  we  imagine  the  kinds  of  art  or  decoration  that  may 
once  have  graced  objects  made  from  these  materials.  Furthermore, 
we  can  only  give  tentative  voice  to  the  religion,  society,  and  folklore 
of  these  people  and  their  progenitors  in  centuries  and  millenia  past. 

The  Delaware  Indian  Symposium 

The  Delaware  Indian  Symposium  was  conceived  in  conversation 
between  C.  A.  ^Veslager  and  this  writer.  Both  of  us  were  concerned 
with  the  paucity  of  historical  and  prehistorical  evidence  available  to 
scholars.  We  were  even  more  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  very  few 
knowledgeable  Lenni  Lenape  Indian  informants  still  lived. 

Nora  Thompson  Dean,  a full-blooded  Lenape  living  in  Dewey, 
Oklahoma,  had  been  a long-time  correspondent  with  both  of  us.  She 
was  deeply  concerned  about  the  heritage  of  her  people  and  she  was 
informed,  literate,  and  articidate.  Surely  she  could  provide  an  in- 
tellectually stimulating  program  that  could  serve  as  a focal  point  for 
a symposium.  Mrs.  Dean  (“Touching  Leaves”  is  her  Lenape  name) 
agreed  not  only  to  participate,  but  also  to  conduct  a name-giving 
ceremony  in  which  she  would  bestow  an  Indian  name  on  Mr.  \\Tslager 
in  the  traditional  Lenape  ceremonial  manner.  Such  a name-giving 
ceremony  had  not  been  seen  in  the  East  since  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  probably  woidd  not  be  seen  again  (see  135)  . 

•Anthropological  and  historical  scholars  accepted  invitations  to  con- 
tribute papers  to  the  symposium,  and  the  date  was  set  for  May  6, 
1972.  Seton  Hall  Lniversity  in  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  provided 
the  setting  and  facilities,  and  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Commission 
acted  as  co-sponsor. 

The  turnout  lor  the  symposium  was  beyond  expectation,  and  nu- 
merous recpiests  were  received  for  copies  of  the  talks.  One  of  the 
speakers,  ^Villiam  -A.  Hunter,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  History  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  indicated  that 
the  Commission  woidd  give  serious  consideration  to  publication  of  the 
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proceedings.  The  Commission  subsequently  agreed  to  publish  a vol- 
ume of  the  proceedings  in  its  Anthropological  Series. 

Our  readers  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  decision  to  publish  has 
given  several  of  the  speakers  a chance  to  develop  more  fully  the  in- 
formation and  ideas  they  presented  and  to  augment  their  work  with 
documentation  and  notes.  Furthermore,  discussions  stimulated  by  the 
program  led  to  the  preparation  of  two  short  additional  articles  for 
this  volume. 

Each  of  the  contributors  is  a specialist  in  his  field.  Each  was  free 
to  express  his  particular  views  during  the  symposium;  each  w'as  given 
the  opportunity  to  voice  them  again  in  this  volume  and  to  bear  the 
burden  of  proof  for  their  ^■aliclity.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  once 
again  makes  manifest  the  fact  that  there  is  no  unanimity  among  the 
scholars,  and  that  there  is  still  a great  deal  to  be  learned  about  the 
Lenape,  or  Delaware,  Indians. 

In  closing,  I should  like  to  express  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  and  to  its  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Mr.  William  J.  Wewer.  I should  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Whlliam  N.  Richards,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Museums,  and  Mr. 
y.  Duncan  Campbell,  Director  of  the  William  Penn  Alemorial  Museum, 
for  the  approval  and  encouragement  they  have  given  the  Anthro- 
pological Series:  and  Dr.  Barry  C.  Kent,  general  editor  of  the  series. 
I also  acknowledge  my  debt  to  Dr.  Donald  H.  Kent,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Archives  and  History;  Mr.  William  A.  Hunter,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  History,  who  supervised  publication;  and  Mr.  Harold 
L.  Myers,  Associate  Historian,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  John 
B.  B.  Trussell,  Jr.,  Associate  Historian,  prepared  the  manuscript  for 
and  handled  the  details  of  publication. 

Seton  Hall  University  Herbert  C.  Kraft 

October,  1973 
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Indian  Prehistory  of  New  Jersey 

BY  HERBERT  C.  KRAET 

IN  152-1,  Gio\aiini  da  \evrazano  and  the  fifty  men  of  the  caravel 
Dauphine  became  the  first  Europeans  to  see  a Lenape  Indian.  The 
Florentine  navigator,  sailing  under  the  French  flag  of  Francis  I, 
discovered  the  seacoast,  later  to  be  known  as  New  Jersey,  New'  York, 
and  Delaware,  and  named  it  Di  Lorenna,  the  land  of  Lorraine  (\VYoth 
1970:  84)  . Besides  being  a skillful  seaman,  \'errazano  was  an  astute, 
friendly,  and  reliable  obser\er  of  native  customs.  In  the  Cellere  Codex 
completed  on  July  8,  1524,  \'crrazano  presents  the  official  report  of 
this  voyage  of  exploration  (Wroth  1970;  95-152)  . In  writing  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  area  he  states: 

These  people  are  the  most  beautiftd  and  have  the  most  civil 
customs  that  we  have  found  on  this  voyage.  They  are  taller 
than  we  are;  they  are  a bronze  color,  some  tending  more 
toward  whiteness,  others  to  a tacvnv  color;  the  face  is  clear-cut; 
the  hair  is  long  and  black,  and  they  take  , great  pains  to  decor- 
ate it;  the  eyes  are  black  and  alert,  and  their  manner  is  sweet 
and  gentle,  very  like  the  manner  of  the  ancients  . . . they 
have  all  the  proportions  belonging  to  any  well-built  men. 
Their  women  are  just  as  shapely  and  beautiful;  very  gracious, 
of  attractive  manner  and  pleasant  appearance  . . . (\Vroth; 

138)  . 

This  first  European  contact  had  very  little  impact  on  the  Indians 
since  it  resulted  in  neither  trade  nor  colonization.  Less  than  a century 
later,  however,  the  independence  and  tranquility  of  the  native  Lenapes 
w’ere  shattered  as  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  English  vied  for  control  of 
the  primeval  fields  and  lorests.  Not  onlv  did  the  colonizers  continue 
to  perpetuate  age-old  hostilities  among  themselves,  they  introduced 
new  and  devastating  problems  for  the  Indians;  strange  diseases  like 
smallpox  that  killed  in  epidemic:  projiortions,  new  weapons  and  su- 
perior technologies,  rtim,  a strangely  impersonal  socio-economic  system, 
and  a political  structure  that  had  no  accommodations  for  stone-age 
man.  Shunned,  harassed,  and  reviled,  the  Lenape  Indians— the  com- 
mon men— retreated  or  were  coerced  from  their  ancestral  lands.  Deci- 
mated, diseased,  and  demoralized,  they  sought  ultimate  refuge  in  the 

Herbert  C.  Kraft  is  Frofessoi  of  Antluopology,  Seton  Hall  University,  South 
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alien  environments  of  Canada,  Oklahoma,  and  other  western  and 
midwestern  states  (Weslager  1972)  . 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  Lenape^  or  Delaware  Indians  who 
first  encountered  the  European  settlers.  The  newly  arricing  colonists 
and  their  later  descendants  were  for  the  most  part  farmers,  tradesmen, 
and  adventurers,  many  of  whom  were  seeking  a fresh  start  in  life. 
Such  people  had  little  sympathy  or  concern  for  the  “savages”  whose 
lands  they  coveted  and  who,  like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  had  to  be  cut 
down  and  removed  to  make  room  for  farms,  cities,  and  “civilization.” 

Now  and  again  someone  would  ask,  “Wdio  are  these  people?  Where 
did  they  come  from?  How  long  have  they  been  here?”  Theories  were 
easily  come  by,  and  a number  of  writers  speculated  and  moralized 
on  the  topic.  Some  contended  that  the  Amerinds  were  really  de- 
scended from  the  Romans:  others  held  that  they  were  of  Tartar  ex- 
traction. One  very  widespread  and  popular  assumption,  still  being 
promulgated  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  or 
Mormons,  is  that  the  American  Indians  are  really  the  descendants  of 
the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel.  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  the  fiery  New  England 
preacher,  believed  tliat  the  aborigines  were  brought  here  by  the  devil 
for  his  own  nefarious  purposes,  hence  the  Christian  Community  must 
convert  these  “tawncy  serpents”  or  annihilate  them  (Hollowell  1959: 
448)  . 

Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  writing  specifically  about  the  Lenape  Indians, 
asserted  that  they  came  from  far  to  the  west  ultimately  to  settle  the 
lands  around  the  Delaware  River  in  a.d.  1396  (Beatty  1768:  27)  . An- 
other alleged  primary  document,  the  “Whdam  Olum”  or  Red  Score,  the 
so-called  “Migration  Legend  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware  Indi- 
ans,” was  first  brought  to  public  attention  in  the  translations  of  Con- 
stantine Rafinescpie  in  1833  (Lilly  et  (il.  1954:  1-215).  It  purports  to 
document  the  vicissitudes  of  our  altorigincs  beginning  with  their  de- 
parture from  Siberia  to  their  arrival  at  the  Atlantic  coast.  Eli  Lilly  has 
cakidated  that  this  odyssey  began  when  the  Lenape’s  forebears  crossed 
the  Bering  Strait  about  a.d.  366  and  terminated  about  a.d.  1327  when 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  had  been  crossed  (Lilly  et  al  1954:  277)  . 


^ “Lenape”  means  common  or  ordinary  people.  The  frequently  seen  term 
"Lenni  Lenape”  is  redundant.  “Delaware”  is  a historic  English  term  applied  to  the 
Lenape  people  after  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  their  homeland.  The  term 
derives  from  the  third  Lord  De  La  Warr,  Sir  Thomas  West,  governor  of  Jamestown, 
\'irginia,  from  1610  to  1611.  The  terms  ' Delaware”  and  “Lenape”  are  synonymous. 
In  my  judgment  the  original  term,  “Lenape,”  ought  to  be  given  preference  over 
the  historic  and  foreign  appellation,  “Delaware.” 
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It  is  now  fairly  certain  that  the  events  and  assumptions  concerning 
the  Lenape  Indians  as  portrayed  in  the  “W'alam  Olum”  cannot  be 
verified  archeologically  or  historically.  In  fact,  the  authenticity  and 
anticpiity  of  this  document  has  long  been  a matter  of  scholarly  dispute 
(Weslager  1972;  80-90)  . Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  it  a fraud, 
but  ^VilIiam  \Vh  Newcomb,  )r.  (1955)  has  postulated  a reasonable 
alternative,  namely,  that  the  “Walam  Olum”  is  a nativistic  tale  that 
originated  among  the  displaced  and  dispirited  Lenape  Indians  to 
provide  a sense  of  heritage,  pride,  and  cohesion. 

\Vh  atever  the  final  outcome  of  the  “\Valam  Olum”  controversy, 
there  can  be  no  doidrt  that  the  problem  of  the  Lenape  Indian's  origin 
and  antiquity  can  only  be  resolved  through  the  systematic  excavation 
of  prehistoric  sites,  if  at  all.  This  paper  will  attempt  briefly  to  re- 
construct the  prehistory  of  New  Jersey  and  contiguous  areas  once 
recognized  to  be  the  homeland  of  these  .\merinds.  It  is  at  best  a 
preliminary  and  imperfect  attempt  because  the  archeology  in  this  area 
has  been  woefully  inadecpiate,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning our  prehistoric  heritage  suffers,  even  today,  from  political 
indifference  and  nonsupport. 


Paleo-Indian  Times,  circa  10,500  to  8000  b.c. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  the  quest  for  early  man  in  the  New 
World  should  have  originated  in  New  Jersey  over  a century  ago. 
Dr.  Charles  Conrad  .\bbott,  a native  of  Trenton  and  one-time  curator 
of  the  department  of  .\merican  archeology  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, published  “The  Stone  .Age  in  New  Jersey”  in  the  American 
Naturalist  in  1872.  In  this  and  sidrsequent  papers,  he  tried  to  relate 
certain  crude  argillite  imjrlements  from  the  Trenton  gravels  to  what 
he  considered  to  be  typologically  similar  artifacts  from  the  Lower 
Paleolithic  period  of  Europe.  Abbott  and  his  supporters  were  con- 
\ inced  that  they  had  discovered  the  proof  for  projecting  the  antiquity 
of  man  in  the  Delaware  Valley  back  into  the  Ice  -Age  (.Abbott  1881: 
471  passim). 

William  H.  Holmes  and  .Ales  Hrdlicka,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, were  not  convinced,  however.  Demanding  more  objective  and 
verifiable  evidence,  and  aware  of  the  perpetration  of  hoaxes  such  as 
the  Cardiff  giant  and  the  rebuiied  Calaveras  skull,  they  initiated  a 
critical  attack  upon  .Abbott  and  his  followers,  thereby  helping  to 
create  an  intellectual  climate  that  militated  against  the  very  thesis 
that  man  could  have  been  in  the  western  hemisphere  for  a period 
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longer  than  three  or  fonr  millenia.  This  limited  view  of  Amerind 
antiquity  became  untenalrle  in  1926  when  Jesse  D.  Figgins,  a pale- 
ontologist at  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History,  discovered 
unicjuely  fluted  spear  points  in  undisputed  association  with  the  skeletal 
remains  of  an  extinct  form  of  giant  bison  (Bison  antiquus)  at  Folsom, 
New  Mexico.  The  evidence  had  been  deeply  buried  and  was  incon- 
trovertible. It  clearly  attested  to  the  fact  that  man  had  been  on  the 
North  American  continent  for  a very  long  time  indeed.  In  the  decades 
that  followed,  other  fluted  spear  points,  some  even  earlier  than  the 
Folsom  points,  were  found  in  archeological  association  with  the  re- 
mains of  mammoth,  mastodon,  giant  Itison,  sloth,  and  other  forms 
of  extinct  mammals  (Wormington  1957;  Hibben  1972;  Martin  and 
Wright  1967)  . 

Today,  the  fluted  spear  point  (Fig.  2 a-d)  is  firmly  established  as 
the  hallmark  of  the  Paleo-Indian  or  Early  Big  Game  Hunter.  Fluted 
projectile  points  of  various  forms  and  sizes  have  been  found  through- 
out the  United  States  and  far  into  South  America.  They  have  been 
discovered  in  considerable  numbers  in  New  [ersey  and  Pennsylvania 
as  w’ell.  So,  in  a sense  Dr.  Abbott  was  right,  but  for  the  wrong  reasons. 
His  “Trenton  Gravel  Implements"  were  probably  made  during  the 
later  Archaic  period,  but  it  is  now  firmly  established  that  man  has  a 
venerable  antiquity  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Northeast  generally. 

The  Paleo-Indian  probably  entered  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  area 
sometime  after  the  retreat  of  the  last,  or  'Wisconsin,  glacier.  The 
climate  was  considerably  colder  then  and  the  vegetation  would  prob- 
ably have  been  tundra  or  taiga.  Large,  cold-adapted  animals  such  as 
mammoth,  mastodon,  musk  ox,  walrus,  and  caribou,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous lesser  creatures  lived  in  this  biome  (Richards  1951;  Jepson 
1964;  Whitmore  ct  al.  1967:  1480)  . During  these  times  the  geography 
was  also  different  as  an  exposed  continental  shelf  projected  the  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Delmarva  shores  fifty  or  more  miles  to  the 
east  (WTitmore  et  al.  1967;  1477-80).  At  that  time  great  canyons 
dissected  the  emerged  shore  front  and  disgorged  the  glacial  meltwaters 
and  surface  drainage  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  systems  far  to 
sea  (Fig.  1)  . Into  this  environment  came  man— small  bands  of  human 
predators  hunting  large  and  small  game  w’ith  thrusting  spears  or 
javelins,  while  women  and  children  gathered  whatever  else  was  edible. 

On  soLithw'estern  sites  we  know  with  certainty  that  men  successfully 
hunted  and  killed  large  proboscideans  (Wormington  1957:  21-118; 
Martin  and  W^right  1967  passim)  . In  the  East,  however,  such  evidence 
has  not  yet  been  produced,  although  it  is  inferred  that  man  and 
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mastodon  were  coeval.  For  example,  the  Highland  Lake  mastodon 
found  near  \'ernon,  Xe^v  fersey,  has  i)een  radiocarbon  dated  at  8940 
B.c.  ^ 200  years  (Jepson  1964:  16)  . The  Bojak  mastodon  recently 
unco\ered  in  Liberty  To^vnship,  Warren  County,  has  been  carbon  14 
dated  at  9045  b.c.  ^ 750  years  (personal  correspondence.  David  Parris, 
Department  of  Paleontology,  X’ew  Jersey  State  Museum,  December  5, 
1972).  In  PennsNlvania.  the  Marshall  Creek  mastodon  found  near 
the  Delaware  ^\’ater  Gap  has  been  dated  at  10,210  b.c.  180  years 
and  10,070  b.c.  T 180  years  (Hoff  1969:  2-7:  Kinsey  et  al.  1972:  329). 
T\vo  mastodons  ha\e  lately  been  excavated  by  the  Orange  County 
Chapter  of  the  XTw  York  State  Archeological  .\ssociation:  these  too 
have  relatively  recent  radiocarbon  dates.  The  Sugar  Loaf  mastodon 
was  dated  at  7910  b.c.  zz  225  vears  (Dumont  and  Elders  n.  d.)  and 
the  Arborio  mastodon  was  assayed  at  8050  b.c.  ± 160  years  (Funk, 
Fisher  and  Reilly  1970)  . .Ml  of  these  dates  fall  nithin  the  accepted 
time  span  for  Paleo-Indians  in  our  area  and  accord  well  with  the 
discocery  of  a fluted  point  alleged  to  have  been  in  a context  of  caribou 
bones  at  the  Dutchess  Quarrv  Ca\c  near  Florida,  New  York.  The 
collagen  from  these  caribou  bones  yielded  a radiocarbon  date  of  10,580 
B.c.  ± 370  years  (Funk,  Walters,  Elders,  ct  al.  1969:  20)  . Numerous 
fluted  points  diagnostic  of  the  Paleo-lndian  tradition  have  been  found 
widely  scattered  throughout  our  region  (Mason  1959:  1-17)  . ^Ve  now 
have  archeological  eciclence  from  four  Paleo-lndian  sites  in  our  area, 
and  these  have  provided  us  with  valualde  insights  into  this  bygone 
way  of  life.  These  sites  are  the  Shoop  site  near  Enterline,  Pennsylvania, 
reported  by  John  ^Vitthoft  (1952:  464-95):  the  somewhat  limited 
Zierdt  site  in  Montague,  New  jersey  (\Verner  1964:  30-52)  ; the 
Dutchess  Quarry  Cave  site  already  alluded  to:  and  the  Plenge  site  in 
Warren  County,  New  jersey  (Kraft  1971;  1973)  (Fig.  1).  The  latter 
site,  now  under  investigation  by  the  author,  gives  promise  of  becoming 
one  of  the  more  informatice  Paleo-lndian  sites  in  the  East.  The 
Plenge  site  has  already  produced  a lemarkably  large  and  varied  as- 
semblage of  tools  and  weapons,  including  more  than  one  hundred 
fluted  points;  a wide  variety  of  scrapers,  drills,  spoke-shaves,  and 
gravers;  and  numerous  specializetl  tools  (Fig.  2 a-o)  that  may  have 
been  useful  in  processing  hides,  making  garments,  working  wood  or 
bone,  and  in  serving  other  domestic  needs. 

By  the  end  of  Paleo-lndian  times,  the  flint  knappers,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  abandoned  the  practice  of  fluting  or  channeling  their 
projectile  points.  Nevertheless,  the  Plano  points  (Fig.  2 e)  that  sub- 
sequently came  into  vogue— long,  thin,  with  parallel  or  collateral 
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flaking— still  exenijilify  a consummate  skill  in  flint  craftsmanship.  Such 
Plano  points  have  been  found  on  the  Plenge  site  (Kraft  1973:  82),  in 
the  Great  Meadows  area  of  New  Jersey,  and  on  a few  scattered  sites 
in  New  York  State  (Funk  and  Scliambach  1964). 


Fig.  1.  LOCAL  PALEO-INDLAN  SITES  and  discovery  areas  of  mammoth  and 
mastodon  remains. 
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It  is  worth  notint^  tliat  the  Paleo-liidians,  who  were  among  the  first 
peoples  to  ajipear  in  the  New  ^\'orld,  were  very  accomplished  artisans. 
.■\s  craltsmen  of  fluted  or  Plano  points  and  other  tools,  they  demon- 
strated a superb  mastery  of  lliiH  technology  and  a predilection  for  the 
finest  lithic  materials  available.  The  cpiarries  for  some  of  the  stones 
they  used  are  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the  sites  on  which  the 
artifacts  have  been  found,  and  hence  testify  to  long  migrations  or 
possible  trade  contacts. 

W'e  know  almost  nothing  about  how  these  early  hunters  lived,  the 
kinds  of  houses  they  built,  or  the  kinds  of  clothing  they  wore.  Most 
of  their  culture  has  perished.  All  that  remain  are  the  stone  tools 
and  weapons  that  have  resisted  decomposition,  but  these  represent 
only  the  tiniest  fraction  of  their  total  culture.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a people  capable  of  producing  such  sophis- 
ticated tools  as  fluted  points,  knives,  scrapers,  gravers,  and  awls  would 
also  have  been  capable  of  tailoring  skin  garments  that  would  have 
been  sufficiently  warm  to  protect  them  against  the  elements.  This 
assumption  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  bone  needles  with  eyes  and 
bone  awls  have  been  reported  from  the  Lindenmeier  site  in  Colorado 
(Roberts  1941:  79)  . the  .Allen  site  or  Ft  50  in  Nebraska  (VVormington 
1957:  137),  the  Bottleneck  Cave  site  in  Wyoming  (Rusted  1969), 
and  elsewhere. 

Caves  were  certainly  occupied  by  Paleo-Inclians  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  is  possible  that  ephemeral  structures  made  of  saplings  and  skin 
may  have  been  used  on  open  sites.  Simple  windbreaks  of  brush  may 
also  have  served  as  temporary  abodes.  Dependent  as  these  people  were 
on  migratory  game  animals,  we  might  expect  them  to  have  constructed 
shelters  that  could  be  cpiickly  assembled  or  as  quickly  removed  or 
abandoned.  Life  in  Paleo-Indian  times  was  undoubtedly  harsh  and 
unpredictable,  but  we  may  not  assume  that  the  people  were  con- 
sequently morose  and  lackluster.  AVe  shall,  regrettably,  never  know 
the  songs  they  sang,  the  stories  they  told,  the  dances  they  danced, 
or  the  games  they  played.  Like  the  Amerinds  who  followed,  they  lived 
in  cooperation  with  nature  and  on  nature’s  terms,  free  and  ungoverned. 

The  Early  .Archaic  Period  circa  8000  to  5000  b.c. 

As  the  climate  of  Paleo-Indian  times  ameliorated,  the  surface  cover 
changed  from  taiga-tundra  to  a boreal  spruce-pine  forest,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  mixed  deciduous  forests  of  our  present  day.  The  mam- 
moth and  mastodon,  the  musk  ox,  and  the  caribou  became  extinct 
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Fig.  2.  ARTIFACTS  OF  THE  PALEO-INDIAN  TRADITION:  a,  Clovis-like 
fluted  point;  b,  Folsom-like  fluted  point;  c,  d,  medium  and  small  fluted  points; 
e,  piano  point;  f,  large  side  scraper;  g,  spokeshave  or  concave  scraper;  h,  specialized 
end  and  side  scraper;  i,  j,  k,  end  scrapers;  1,  multiple-spur  graver;  m,  large  bifacial 
knife;  n,  twist  drill;  o,  drill  or  perforator  on  spall.  .411  items  are  from  the  Plenge 
site,  collections  of  Leonard  Ziegler,  F.  Davton  Staats,  and  Seton  Hall  University. 
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or  went  north  with  the  retreating  tundra,  and  in  their  places  came 
animals  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  today,  plus  the  moose,  elk,  wolf, 
cougar,  and  certain  other  creatures  no  longer  native  to  our  area. 
This  change  in  biota  brought  rvith  it  a new  way  of  life  that  arche- 
ologists label  the  Archaic.  This  period  is  thought  to  have  lasted  from 
before  8000  to  about  1750  b.c.  in  our  area. 

Boreal  forests  provide  meager  food  resources  upon  which  animals 
can  feed  (Butzer  1971;  511;  Fitting  1968:  441-45:  Ritchie  and  Funk 
1971:  46)  . The  consecpient  scarcity  of  big  game  would  have  compelled 
man  to  seek  out  other  sources  of  sustenance  including  fish,  shellfish, 
and  gathered  wild  vegetable  foods.  Man  at  this  stage  of  development 
had  domesticated  neither  plant  nor  animal,  except  perhaps  the  dog. 
He  was,  therefore,  as  dependent  upon  the  bounties  or  vagaries  of 
nature  as  any  other  predator. 

During  the  Early  Archaic  period  man’s  weaponry  was  relatively 
unsophisticated,  and  included  only  the  spear  or  javelin,  either  thrust 
by  hand  or  thrown  with  the  aid  of  an  atlatl  or  spear  thrower  (Fig.  4 
s-u)  . Except  for  the  relatively  rare  Plano  points,  which  are  presumably 
transitional  from  late  Paleo-Indian  into  Early  Archaic  times,  the  spear 
points  of  the  Archaic  period  appear  to  be  heavier  and  less  elegantly 
fashioned  than  those  of  preceding  times,  and  the  bases  on  such  points 
are  normally  stemmed  or  notched  to  facilitate  halting  (Fig.  4 a-i)  . It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  addition  to  hunting,  these  early  Ar- 
chaic peoples  and  later  ones  as  well,  were  also  using  a variety  of 
snares,  traps,  deadfalls,  and  nets.  However,  such  devices,  being  made 
largely  of  organic  materials,  have  vanished. 

It  is  only  under  extraordinary  conditions  that  such  nonlithic  arti- 
facts, as  well  as  baskets,  wooden  bowls,  burials,  and  even  house  patterns 
have  survived  the  consuming  acidity  of  the  soils.  Leaching,  erosion, 
and  other  natural  or  occupational  disturbances  also  destroy  such  evi- 
dence. Rock  shelters  and  caves  offer  the  only  possibilities  for  the 
preservation  of  perishable  items.  The  Bevans  Rock  Shelter  (Cross 
1948:  13-22)  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  is  one  among  several  fine 
examples  of  natural  shelters  that  once  offered  protection  for  many 
generations  of  aborigines.  Most  of  these  shelters,  however,  were  ex- 
cavated in  the  early,  formative  days  of  archeological  science,  or  by 
inexperienced  diggers  with  a consequent  and  irretrievable  loss  of 
valuable  data. 

Lentil  recently  the  Early  .\rchaic  period  in  New  Jersey  was  unknown 
or  was  predicated  chiefly  upon  surface-collected  artifacts.  The  first 
in  situ  evidence  for  the  Early  to  Middle  Archaic  was  obtained  during 
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the  1971  Seton  Hall  University  Museum  excavations  on  the  Harry’s 
Farm  site  (Fig.  3)  just  north  of  Tocks  Island  in  the  upper  Delaware 
Valley,  and  from  sites  on  Staten  Island.  The  Harry’s  Farm  site  was 
a deeply  stratified  site,  where  at  a depth  of  98  inches  below  the  plow 
zone  the  author  discovered  three  small  hearths,  one  of  which  con- 
tained a heat-shattered  projectile  point  now  tentatively  identified  as 
a Ktrk  Stemmed  point.  Charcoal  from  this  hearth  yielded  a radio- 
carbon date  of  5430  b.c.  ± 120  years  (1-6133)  . A second  and  confirm- 
ing date  of  5370  b.c.  it  125  years  (1-6600)  was  obtained  on  charcoal 
from  a pit  in  the  preceding  level  of  the  same  stjuare  at  a depth 
of  90  inches.  Out  of  these  two  Early  Archaic  levels  came  large, 
crude,  quartzitic  choppers,  teshoa-like  implements,  anvil-hammerstones, 
notched  netsinkers,  and  end  scrapers.  This  is  the  oldest  carbon  14 
date  yet  obtained  from  New  jersey  and  it  clearly  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  Early  Archaic  components  in  deeply  stratified  and  sep- 
arable contexts.  The  putative  Kirk  Stemmed  point  is  especially  note- 
worthy because  it  demonstrates  affinities  with  similar  traditions  of 
a somewhat  earlier  date  in  southern  New'  jersey,  Staten  Island,  the 
Carolina  Piedmont  (Coe  1961)  , the  Kanawlia  River  valley  of  West 
Virginia  (Broyles  1971)  , and  Kentucky. 

The  Staten  Island  discoveries  (Ritchie  and  Funk  1971;  Ritchie 
1971:  2)  are  of  outstanding  importance  because  four  sites  on  this 
Island— politically  a pai  t ol  New  \'ork  State,  lint  geographically  an 
extension  of  New  Jersey— have  produced  datable  evidence  for  Early 
Archaic  artifacts  that  were  previously  known  only  from  scattered 
surface-collected  sites  throughout  our  state.  Projectile  points  similar 
to  the  Le  Croy  Bifurcated  Base  (Fig.  4 b)  , Kanawha  Stemmed,  Stanly 
Stemmed,  Kirk  Corner-Notched,  Kirk  Stemmed,  Palmer  Corner- 
Notched,  and  Hardaway  Side-Notched  points  were  excavated  here  in 
contexts  that  also  produced  end  and  side  scrapers,  some  with  graving 
spurs  like  those  on  certain  Paleo-lndian  implements:  biface  knives 
of  ovate,  triangidar,  or  oblong  conligui  ation:  concave  scrapers  and 
drills:  choppers:  peljble  hammerstones:  anvil  stones;  abrading  stones, 
bifacially  chipped  cells  with  ground  bits;  and  a fragmentary  adze.  The 
C-14  dates  for  these  Staten  Island  components  are;  5310  b.c.  ± 140 
years  (1-4070),  6300  b.c.  ± 140  years  (1-5331),  and  7410  b.c.  ± 120 
years  (1-4929)  . These  dates  are  only  slightly  more  recent  than  the 
dates  for  comparable  artifacts  from  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia 
and  suggest  sporadic  incursions  of  small  b;mcls  of  hunter-foragers  from 
the  central  Appalachian  regions  and  the  South. 
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Fig.  3.  VIEW  OF  DEEP  EXC.W.A HONS  at  the  Harry's  Farm  site,  Pahaquarra 
Township,  Warren  County,  New  Jersey. 


The  Middle  to  Late  Archaic  Periods 
CIRCA  5000  TO  1750  B.C. 

The  Middle  to  Late  Arciiaic  periods  have  been  somewhat  less  elusive, 
perhaps  because  components  of  tliese  cultures  are  less  deeply  buried; 
or  perhaps  there  was  a more  geneious  environment  permitting  a denser 
concentration  of  people  and  a concomitant  proliferation  of  artifacts. 
As  a result  of  pollen  studies  we  now  know  that  our  northern  forests 
had  undergone  an  adverse  change  from  spruce-pine  to  ]:)ine  dominance 
during  the  period  from  7000  to  1000  b.c.  (Ritchie  1969:  16;  1971:  3; 
Ritchie  and  Funk  1971:  K);  Fitting  1968)  . Such  a coniferous  en\iron- 
ment  is  unconducive  to  the  support  of  large  game  animals  or  predatory 
man.  About  9000  b.c.,  however,  the  average  temperature  increased 
again  and  xerothermic  conditions  ultimately  restored  an  oak-hickory 
forest  that  was  highly  favoialile  to  deer,  turkey,  and  other  animals 
which  the  Indians  hunted  for  loocl. 

Conditions  throughout  central  and  southern  New  Jersey  and  Staten 
Island  were  presumably  less  alfecLed  liy  such  thermal  fluctuations  since 
tliese  areas  are  within  the  Carolina  biotic  zone,  which  has  a generally 
higher  average  temperature  and  a somewhat  different  set  of  plants  and 
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Fig.  4.  ARTIFACTS  OF  THE  ARCHAIC  TRADITION:  a,  b,  c,  projectile 
points  with  bifurcated  bases;  d,  e,  f,  straight-  and  tapered-stem  points;  g,  h,  i, 
corner-  and  side-notched  points;  j,  k,  Snook  Kill  and  Koens-Crispin  points  of  the 
Late  .Archaic  period;  1,  semilunar  knife  of  ground  slate;  in,  chipped-flint  chopper; 
n,  plummet;  o,  notched  fiat-pebble  netsinker;  p,  q,  r,  grooved,  double-grooved,  and 
knobbed  adzes;  s,  t,  u,  atlatl  weights  or  ''bannerstones'';  v,  pitted  pestle  or  niano; 
w,  double-grooved  axe;  x,  full-grooved  axe;  y,  three-fourth-grooved  axe;  z,  chipped 
celt;  aa,  pecked  and  polished  gouge.  I hese  artifacts  come  from  various  sites  and 
are  all  in  the  collection  of  the  Seton  Hall  L'niversity  Museum. 
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animals  from  those  that  are  normally  associated  with  the  Canadian 
biotic  zone  of  the  Northeast  (Ritchie  1971:  3:  Dice  1943).  Given 
these  geoclimatic  conditions  it  is  understandable  that  Early  and  Middle 
Archaic  manifestations  would  be  somewhat  more  common  in  the 
southern  and  central  portions  of  the  state.  Hunter-foragers  could  ex- 
ploit the  more  northerly  regions  only  gradually  as  conditions  become 
more  hospitable. 

Tentatively  we  may  bracket  the  Middle  to  Late  Archaic  periods 
between  about  5000  b.c.  and  1750  b.c:.  in  New  Jersey  and  contiguous 
areas.  There  are  still  a great  many  problems  to  be  resolved  before 
we  can  arrive  at  a clear  exposition  of  the  various  traditions  and  cul- 
tural influences  of  these  times.  One  of  the  most  serious  problems  is 
the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  sites  are  pure  and  unmixecl. 

The  people  who  lived  during  these  times  seem  to  have  exploited 
all  aspects  of  their  encironment.  They  hunted  evith  spears  or  lances 
tipped  with  a wide  assortment  of  stemmed,  side-notched,  or  corner- 
notched  points  (Fig.  4 d-k)  made  chiefly  from  locally  available  materi- 
als such  as  shale,  argillite,  quartzite,  flint,  and  jasper.  “Bannerstones,” 
skillfully  drilled  and  beautifully  designed  (Fig.  4 s-u)  , attest  to  the 
continuing  use  of  the  atlatl  or  spear  thrower  to  achieve  greater  accuracy 
and  thrust.  Stone  “fishspears,"  bone  harpoons,  and  netsinkers  (Fig. 
4 o)  indicate  that  fishing  provided  another  important  food  resource. 

Milling  stones,  midlers,  mortars,  and  pestles  (Fig.  4 v;  10  a-c)  were 
domestic  implements  used  to  pulp  roots,  plants,  and  possibly  even 
insects,  and  to  grind  acorns,  nuts,  berries,  seeds,  and  dried  meat 
and  fish.  Cidtivation  of  crops  was  as  yet  unknown  in  our  area;  hence 
we  find  no  identifiable  gardening  tools.  Chijtpcd  and 'or  pecked  and 
polished  adzes,  celts,  choppers,  and  grooved  axes  (Fig.  4 p-r,  w-z)  were 
employed  in  a wide  range  of  household  and  woodworking  chores. 
Some  of  these  implements  were  very  carefully  and  aesthetically  made; 
others  were  merelv  functional  affairs  crudelv  chipped  out  of  large 
river  cobbles.  Knives  too  were  more  or  less  elaborate  depending  upon 
need  or  function.  Some  were  beautifullv  crafted  with  bifacial  chipping 
and  notches,  or  evith  stems  for  hafting.  Others  consisted  simply  of  a 
sharp  Hake  or  spall  pressed  into  sercice  without  further  modification. 

Throughout  the  entire  .\rcliaic  period  there  appears  to  have  been 
a lively  excliange  of  populations,  cultures,  and  technologies  among  the 
various  peoples  from  tlte  Southern  Piedmont  to  New  England  and 
as  far  west  as  tlte  .Appalachians  erf  \\’est  \'irginia.  Some  projectile  point 
types  are  clearly  of  southern  or  western  origin,  while  others  suggest 
regional  developments.  By  contrast,  semilunar  knives  or  ulus,  plum- 
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mets,  and  gouges  (Fig.  4 1,  n,  aa)  are  as  certainly  of  northern  or 
nortlieastern  derivation.  Differences  in  artifact  inventory  among  dis- 
crete areas,  however,  suggest  that  certain  cultural  traits  permeated 
our  area  in  a modified  and  attenuated  form. 

Refuse  areas  composed  of  fresh-water  mussels  are  among  the  diag- 
nostic features  found  on  many  southeastern  and  midwestern  Archaic 
sites.  Such  early  shell  middens  have  not  yet  been  discovered  on  the 
riverine  sites  in  our  area.  Fresh-water  mussels  are  very  common,  how- 
ever, and  we  do  have  evidence  that  people  living  in  the  upper  Dela- 
ware Valley  in  the  Earlv  Archaic  period  were  already  netting  fish  in 
the  same  waters  that  also  sustain  such  mollusks.  Unless  there  was  a 
taboo  against  the  consumption  of  shell  fish,  1 should  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  an  otherwise  resourcetul  people  would  not  also  have 
availed  themselves  of  such  an  obvious  and  readily  procurable  source 
of  food.  The  lack  of  evidence  for  fresh-water  shell  middens  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  requisite  sites.  Alter- 
natively, and  considerai:)ly  more  likely,  is  the  possibility  that  the  com- 
paratively thin-shelled  fresh-water  bivalves  of  early  times  have  been 
dissolved  in  our  highly  acid  soils.  Numerous  .\rchaic  period  marine 
shell  middens  dating  as  early  as  3900  b.c.  have  been  excavated  in  the 
Hudson  Valley  (Brennan  1962:  1968:  14:  1972;  Newman  et  al.  1969)  . 
Such  shell  heaps  have  also  been  reported  from  New  Jersey,  but  re- 
grettably few  have  been  properly  excavated  and  reported  (Cross  1941: 
36,  39)  . Except  for  the  lower  Htidson  Valley  we  know  very  little  about 
shell  midden  sites,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  clearly  determined  whether 
such  exploitations  of  shellfish  represent  year-round  coastal  adapta- 
tions or  seasonal  harvestings  supplemented  by  inland  hunting  and 
gatherings. 

The  very  limited  excavation  done  in  New  Jersey  over  the  past  half- 
century  has  failed  to  locate  a single  house  pattern  or  burial  attributable 
to  the  Archaic  period.  We  do  know,  however,  that  “snailshell”  houses 
measuring  36  to  66  feet  in  diameter  have  been  found  in  Massachusetts 
(Robbins  1972:  1-12)  . Such  circular  or  oval  houses  probably  supported 
a conical  roof.  I'he  entire  structure  may  have  been  overlaid  with 
bark,  grass,  or  rush  mats.  The  Lamoka  Lake  site  in  New  York  State 
yielded  house  patterns  indicating  rectangular  structures  measuring 
from  14  to  16  feet  in  length  and  from  7 to  13  feet  in  width  (Ritchie 
1969:  73-74) . These  houses  may  have  been  framed  with  saplings  and 
covered  with  bark,  like  the  later  longhouses. 

Burial  practices,  except  for  the  cremations  noted  below,  must  also 
be  inferred  from  archeological  evidence  obtained  elsewhere.  In  our 
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area  the  earliest  burials  attributable  to  the  Archaic  period  were  found 
in  the  Sheep  Rock  Slielter  on  the  Juniata  River  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
consisted  of  an  infant  inhumation  and  a presumed  reburial  of  a 
“slight,  lean,  vigorous  man  about  5'6"  in  height,  relatively  large 
brained  and  well-muscled  by  modern  standards”  (Michels  and  Smith 
1967:  243). 

Several  Late  Archaic  sites  in  New  York  State  have  also  provided 
'mportant  evidence  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  dead.  At  the 
Lamoka  Lake  site  inhumation  was  apparently  quite  simple,  but  at 
the  Frontenac  Island  site  the  dead  were  evidently  given  preferential 
treatment  according  to  their  social  status.  Here  many  of  the  adult 
burials  seem  to  have  been  attired  in  their  finest  garments,  and  were 
accompanied  by  grave  offerings  consisting  of  combs,  flutes,  rattles, 
perforated  bear  or  elk  teeth,  and  other  decorative  objects  of  bone, 
antler,  and  shell.  Dogs  were  sometimes  immolated  and  placed  in  the 
graves  to  accompany  the  deceased  (Ritchie  1969:  121-24)  . 

Cremation  of  the  dead  was  practiced  by  some  Archaic  peoples  of 
New  York  State,  and  is  especially  evident  in  New  England.  At  the 
\Vapanuket  No.  6 site  in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  deceased 
were  cremated  and  then  the  residual  bones  were  collected  and  placed 
in  special  ossuaries  together  with  such  grave  objects  as  spear  points 
and  knives,  spear-thrower  weights,  sharpening  stones,  and  gouges 
(Robbins  1968:  42-50)  . The  Koens-Crispin  site  in  Medford,  Burling- 
ton County,  New  Jersey,  also  appears  to  have  been  a significant  Late 
.\rchaic  cremation  cemetery  (Dincauze  1968:  90)  . Unfortunately, 
neither  Hawkes  and  Linton  (1916)  nor  Ciross  (1941:  81-90)  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  interpret  the  mortuary  aspects  of  this  important  site. 
More  recently  Richard  Regensburg  has  discovered  a very  rich  cre- 
mation mortuary  complex  at  the  Savich  Farm  site  in  Marlton,  New 
Jersey.  This  site,  now  radiocarbon  dated  between  2300  and  1900  b.c. 
(Thomas  1972:  26)  , has  produced  41  cremated  burials,  most  of  which 
were  accompanied  by  grave  goods  such  as  winged  atlatl  weights,  whet- 
stones, chipped  adzes,  full-grooved  axes,  and  drills  (Regensberg  1970: 
20-23)  . The  bodies  of  the  deceased,  like  those  at  Wapanucket  No.  6, 
were  cremated  at  an  indeterminate  distance  from  the  ossuary,  and  the 
bone  relics  were  later  gathered  together  and  buried  in  small  pits  just 
large  enough  to  receive  the  fragments.  These  ceremonial  complexes 
from  the  .Savich  Farm  and  Koens-Crispin  sites  may  suggest  the  co- 
alescence of  a southern  material  culture  with  a mortuary  ceremonialism 
which  emanated  from  the  north. 
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The  Transitional  Period  circa  1750  to  1000  b.c. 

The  time  from  about  1750  b.c.  to  about  1000  b.c.  is  identified  as 
the  Transitional  period  in  our  northeastern  area.  The  term  is,  un- 
fortunately, somewhat  misleading  since  all  cultures  are  technically  in 
a constant  state  of  transition  or  change.  Archeologists  recognize  this 
fact,  of  course,  but  with  a few  exceptions  continue  to  employ  the  term 
“Transitional  period"  in  a special  sense  to  designate  a particular  time 
of  transition  in  which  the  artifacts  and  lifeways  bespeak  new  cultural 
influences  and  innovations.  In  a continuum  from  Late  Archaic  into 
Early  'W'oodland  times,  as  between  other  archeological  stages,  the 
problem  oftentimes  is  how  and  where  to  draw  a line  across  a cultural 
shatterbelt.  The  Transitional  period,  then,  like  other  periods,  arche- 
ological or  historical,  is  an  artificial  construct  designed  to  aid  in  the 
compartmentalization  and  ordering  of  data  according  to  a chrono- 
logical scheme. 

In  this  period,  projectile  points  were  being  made  from  more  work- 
able jasper,  rhyolite,  and  flint,  and  their  configurations  indicate  a 
change  in  stylistic  preference  for  long,  broad,  thin,  skillfully  made, 
and  often  quite  eccentric  shapes  (Fig.  5)  . 

The  earlier  of  these  spear  points,  variously  called  Koens-Crispin, 
Lehigh  Broad,  or  Snook  Kill  (Fig.  4 j-k)  , depending  upon  location, 
w’ere  already  manifesting  themselves  in  terminal  Late  Archaic  times 
(Ritchie  1969:  135-42,  153;  1971:  9;  Kraft  1970:  55-59)  . Such  projectile 
points  have  been  radiocarbon  dated  as  early  as  1720  b.c.  ± 100  years 
in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  (Kinsey  1968:  245-47:  Kraft  1970:  58). 
Related  Savannah  River-like  stemmed  points  have  recently  been  dated 
at  1880  B.c.  ± 100  years  (1-6730)  at  the  Fralinger  site  in  the  Maurice 
River  area  of  southern  New  Jersey  (Mounier  n.d.)  . 

We  are  not  altogether  certain  where  the  broadspear  tradition  began, 
but  once  again  the  initial  impulse  appears  to  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  Southern  Piedmont  area,  where  typologically  similar  spear  points, 
as  for  example  the  Savannah  River  Stemmed  point,  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  soapstone  bowls  and  full-grooved  axes  in  a context  dated 
at  about  2000  b.c.  (Coe  1964:  119).  An  unequivocal  association  be- 
tween the  above-mentioned  local  broadspears  and  steatite  bowls  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  our  area. 

The  projectiles  of  the  I.ate  Archaic  and  Transitional  period,  such 
as  the  Perkiomen  Broadspear  (Fig.  5 a-c)  and  the  Susquehanna  Broad- 
spear  (Fig.  5 m,  n) , were  apparently  quite  large  to  begin  with,  and 
W’ere  frequently  resharpened  and  reformed.  Broken  points  were  seldom 
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Fig.  5.  ARTIF.ACTS  OF  THE  TR.\XSITION AL  PERIOD:  a,  b,  c,  j,  Perkiomen 
broadspears;  d.  e,  winged  drdls  of  the  Perkiomen  culture;  f,  g,  end  scrapers  made 
from  reworked  Perkiomen  spearpoints;  h,  knife;  i,  Perkiomen  broadspear  converted 
into  a graver;  k,  1,  untyped  broadspears;  m,  n,  Susquehanna  broadspears;  o,  p,  q,  r, 
Orient  fishtail  points;  s,  fishtail  knife;  t,  fishtail  drill;  u,  chipped  celt  or  adze; 
V,  pecked  and  polished  celt;  w,  z,  steatite  or  soapstone  bowls;  x,  steatite  bead  or 
perforated  disk;  y,  notched  flatpebble  netsinker.  .Artifacts  w and  z are  very  much 
reduced;  all  other  artifacts  are  to  scale.  Artifacts  are  from  the  collection  of  the 
Seton  Hall  University  Museum. 
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discarded  as  long  as  their  bases  tvere  intact.  Tire  points  or  ends  were 
simply  retouched  to  torm  new  tools;  knives,  scrapers,  or  gravers  (Fig. 
5 c,  f-i)  . Drills  or  reamers  were  sometimes  also  made  from  broken  or 
excessively  resharpened  Irlades,  but  the  exquisitely  cralted  cruciform 
drills  appear  to  have  been  separately  conceived  and  elaborated  far 
beyond  any  lunctional  requirements  (Fig.  5 d,  e)  . 

Large,  naturally  sharp  percussion  flakes,  removed  by  the  knappers 
in  the  process  of  point  manufacture,  were  often  used  as  knives  or 
scrapers  without  fuither  modification,  although  some  knives  and 
scrapers  were  deliberately  trimmed  and  beveled  (Kraft  1970:  76-81)  . 

Lances  tipped  with  broadspears  tvere  launched  with  the  aid  of  a 
spearthrow'er  or  atlatl,  a device  w’hich  enabled  the  hunter  to  gain 
more  leverage,  and  hence  a greater  potentiality  for  thrust  and  accuracy. 
Such  broadspears  probaldy  did  not  penetrate  the  hides  of  animals  as 
readily  as  the  acutely  pointed  spear  points  of  former  times,  but  they 
made  a larger  wound  and  probably  induced  more  bleeding.  Alter- 
natively, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  toggle-like  configuration  on 
many  of  these  points  would  have  made  them  more  suitable  for  pene- 
trating and  holding  in  the  softer  llesh  of  large  fish,  like  sturgeon 
(Kinsey  et  al.  1972:  346-17)  . 

Towards  tlie  end  of  the  Transitional  period  the  large  broadspears 
were  superseded  Iry  long,  slender  points  attrilnitable  to  the  Orient 
phase  (Fig.  5 o-r)  . These  gracile  spear  points  have  been  aptly  named 
“fishtails."  In  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  the  Orient  fishtail  spear 
points  and  related  artifacts  ha\e  been  radiocarbon  dated  at  1220  b.c. 
± 120  years  (Kraft  1970:  69)  . Elsewliere  in  the  Northeast,  and  at 
tlie  type  station  on  Long  Island,  they  appear  to  be  a bit  more  recent 
(Ritchie  1969:  165)  . Except  tor  the  fishtail  points,  however,  the  tech- 
nology and  level  of  environmental  adaptation  during  this  period 
appear  to  reflect  a continuation  of  earlier  traditions. 

Several  Orient  sites  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  have  recently 
prorided  evidence  of  large  rock-filled  hearths  or  platforms  consisting 
of  many  tons  of  river  cobbles  densely  packed  together.  One  such  cobble 
platform  on  the  Harry’s  Farm  site  was  rectangular  in  outline,  50  feet 
long  and  22  feet  wide.  Postmolds  penetrating  the  subsoil  beneath 
tliese  cobble-packed  areas  suggest  racks  for  the  drying  or  smoking  of 
fish,  eel,  or  other  meats.  Perhaps  the  gutted,  split,  and  deboned  fish 
were  simply  laid  across  the  rocks  to  dry  when  the  sun  was  hot.  Char- 
coal scattered  between  the  frequently  fire-cracked  rocks  may  imply  an 
alternative  use  of  wood  fires  to  smoke  and  dry  such  fish  and  meats. 

In  addition  to  hunting  and  fishing,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  dem- 
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onstrate  tliat  the  people  of  the  Transitional  period  were  gathering 
and  eating  fruits  and  berries,  roots,  and  other  plant  foods,  and  pos- 
sibly even  certain  types  of  insects.  Butternut  and  hickory  nut  shells 
have  been  excavated  by  the  author  and  others  from  refuse  pits  at- 
tributable to  this  jreriod.  Milling  stones  and  mullers  used  to  grind 
and  pidp  foods  are  not  uncommon  on  sites  of  these  times  (Kraft  1970: 
85-90)  . 

As  in  earlier  years,  the  people  of  the  Transitional  period  were  pre- 
paring food  by  means  of  “hot  rock  cooking"  or  “stone  boiling,” 
This  method  enables  one  to  contain  the  licpiids  within  a skin,  tightly 
woven  basket,  or  bark  container,  while  stones  heated  in  a nearby  fire 
are  removed  by  tongs  and  immersed  into  the  liquid  to  transfer  their 
acquired  heat.  Boiling  is  achieced  by  the  substitution  of  freshly  heated 
stones  for  those  cooled  in  the  licjuid.  Needless  to  say,  one  has  to  be 
tolerant  of  a certain  amount  of  ash  and  grit  accumulated  in  the  foods 
prepared  by  this  method. 

.•\t  some  time  during  the  Transitional  period,  however,  a new 
method  of  cooking  was  introduced.  This  was  the  use  of  stone  cooking 
pots.  Now,  presumably  for  the  first  time,  people  could  actually  boil 
soups,  broths,  and  porridges  over  an  open  fire.  Such  stone  vessels 
were  hollowed  out  of  massice  blocks  of  soapstone  or  talc.  Both  of 
these  lithic  materials  are  easily  carved  and  transmit  heat  readily.  The 
soapstone  bowls  or  kettles  are  normally  oval  or  square  with  flat  bottoms 
and  excurvate  sides.  Lugs  or  protrusions  at  each  end  served  as  handles 
for  suspension  or  carrying  (Fig.  5 w,  z)  . 

It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined  just  when  stone-bowl 
cooking  began  in  New  Jersey.  Dorothy  Cross  found  steatite  bowl 
fragments  on  the  .\bbott  Farm  site,  but  incorrectly  attributed  them 
to  the  Early  Woodland  period  (Cross  1956;  101,  193)  . Steatite  bowl 
sherds  excavated  by  the  Indian  Sites  Survey  on  other  sites  in  the  state 
are  also  unreliably  documented  (Cross  1941  passim)  . The  Raccoon 
Point  site  in  Salem  County  yielded  numerous  examples  of  both  straight- 
sided,  flat-bottomed  steatite  pots  and  rounded-bottom,  roughly  oval 
pots.  No  radiocarbon  dates  are  available  for  this  site,  however,  and 
no  precise  temporal  attribution  or  point  associations  are  given  (Kier 
and  Calverley  1957)  . 

We  are  absolutely  certain  that  steatite  bowls  were  in  regular  culinary 
use  during  Orient  times,  ca.  1220-750  b.c.  Ritchie  (1959:  64  ff.;  1969: 
177) , has  even  shown  that  such  vessels  were  sometimes  ritually  “killed” 
and  included  among  the  burial  offerings  associated  with  cremated 
human  remains  attributable  to  the  Orient  tradition.  David  WTrner 
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has  further  demonstrated  good  steatite  bowl  associations  with  his  Dry 
Brook  component  at  the  Zimmerman  site  dated  at  1280  b.c.  ± 120 
years  (Kinsey  et  al  1972:  1 18). 

Susquehanna  Broadspears  are  demonstrably  associated  with  stone 
bowls  in  assemblages  of  the  Frost  Island  phase  (Ritchie  1969:  156-64)  , 
but  beyond  this  point  such  correlations  become  more  tenuous.  There 
is,  for  example,  no  reported  instance  of  an  indisputable  association 
of  steatite  bowls  wdth  Perkiomen  Broadspears.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Perkiomen  Broadspears  are  very  frec|uently  encountered  on  sites 
which  also  produce  steatite  artifacts  (Ritchie  1969:  154;  Kraft  1970: 
105  ff;  Kinsey  et  al.  1972:  188  ff) , but  no  good  in  situ  association  of 
Perkiomen  Broadspears  and  steatite  bowls  has  yet  been  reported.  The 
evidence  for  the  association  of  Lehigh  Broad  and  Snook  Kill  points 
with  stone  bowls  is  even  mgre  remote.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Whl- 
liam  A.  Ritchie  subsumed  the  Snook  Kill  and  related  Lehigh  Broad 
and  Koens-Crispin  points  into  the  terminal  Late  Archaic  period  rather 
than  into  the  Transitional  period  (Ritchie  1969:  138;  Kraft  1970;  59)  . 
A good  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  satisfactorily 
resolve  this  problem,  although  1 presently  incline  to  the  belief  that 
stone  bowls  will  eventually  be  demonstrated  with  Perkiomen  Broad- 
spears possibly  as  early  as  1700  b.c.  in  the  tiuee-state  area. 

Recent  excavations  ha\e  profoundly  affected  our  conceptualization 
of  the  Transitional  period.  Radiocarbon  dates  from  upper  Delaware 
Valley  sites  are  usually  more  ancient  than  those  from  New  York  State. 
For  example,  Susquehanna  points  dated  at  1250  b.c.  ± 100  years  in 
New  York  State  (Ritcliie  1969;  157)  have  been  dated  as  early  as  1640 
B.c.  ± 80  years  at  the  Zimmerman  site  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley 
(Kinsey  et  al.  1972;  430)  . Perkiomen  points  are  even  earlier,  being 
dated  at  1720  b.c.  ± 120  years  at  the  Miller  Field  site  (Kraft  1970; 
62)  . Similarly,  the  Orient  Fishtail  component  dated  at  between  1043 
B.c.  ± 300  years  and  763  b.c.  ± 220  years  at  various  Long  Island  sites 
(Ritchie  1959:  75)  and  from  1090  b.c.  ± 95  years  and  870  b.c.  dz  100 
years  in  the  upper  Hudson  Valley  (Funk  and  Lord  1972:  39)  has  been 
dated  from  1280  b.c.  ± 120  years  to  810  b.c.  ± 100  years  in  the  upper 
Delaware  Valley  (Kraft  1970:  125;  Kinsey  et  al.  1972:  395)  . 

As  a result  of  these  findings,  the  patterns  of  diffusion  for  Transi- 
tional period  stone-ljowl-using  cultures  seem  to  emanate  from  the 
south,  with  trespass  through  and  prolonged  settlement  in  the  Delaware 
and  other  riverine  valleys  of  New'  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Present 
evidence  indicates  that  these  Transitional  period  cultures  diffused  into 
New  York  State  and  across  New  Jersey  into  Long  Island  and  the 
Northeast. 
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There  is  still  a ^reat  deal  to  be  learned  about  the  people  of  the 
Transitional  period.  We  are  not  at  all  certain  tvhether  the  various 
broadspear  or  fishtail  points  simply  reflect  an  ongoing  evolution  in 
weapon!'}  or  a technological  adaptation  to  specific  game.  .Vre  these 
the  same  peoples  who  had  been  in  the  area  since  Late  .\rchaic  times? 
Or  is  it  possible  that  such  differing  projectile  types  bespeak  succes- 
sive immigrations  and  emigrations?  In  the  latter  case  we  shall  have 
to  determine  more  precisely  the  source  of  the  various  innovations  and 
their  routes  of  dispersal. 

We  know  almost  nothing  about  the  domiciles  these  people  made, 
and  only  slightly  more  about  their  mortuary  practices.  \Vith  respect 
to  the  Orient  phase  on  Long  Island  there  is  e\  idence  of  cremation  or 
reburial  in  definite  cemetery  areas.  Red  ochre  was  used  to  dust  the 
graves:  and  caches  of  broken  steatite  bowls  and  other  otferings  usually 
accompany  these  burials  (Ritchie  1969;  176).  Somewhat  tenuous 
evidence  for  the  use  of  stone  cii  cles  to  encompass  the  possible  cremated 
or  inhumated  remains  of  Orient  pliase  people  in  the  upper  Delaware 
Valley  has  been  observed  on  Iroth  the  Miller  Field  site  (Kraft  1970: 
47-51)  and  in  our  1971  season's  excavation  on  the  Harry's  Farm  site. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  people  of  the  Transitional 
period  were  riverine  peoples  who  used  dugout  canoes  (Witthoft  1965: 
19)  . To  date  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  support  this  statement 
although  the  idea  is  reasonable.  \\'oodworking  tools  such  as  adzes 
and  celts  (Fig.  5 u,  v)  have  been  found  on  the  Miller  Field  site  (Kraft 
1970:  97-100)  and  elsewhere;  and  these,  together  with  the  use  of 
controlled  fire,  could  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  and 
hollowing  out  of  dtigout  canoes. 

Toward  the  end  oi  the  Transitional  period  true  pottery  came  into 
use.  The  earliest  ceramic  vessels  are  known  as  Marcey  Creek  Plain, 
after  the  site  on  the  Potomac  River  in  X'irginia  where  they  were  first 
recognized  (Manson  1918:  223-27).  Marcey  Creek  Plain  is  tempered 
with  crushed  fragments  of  steatite  bowls,  and  the  shape  of  these  vessels 
is  clearly  patterned  after  the  earlier  stone  bowls  (Fig.  6 r)  . Examples 
of  this  pottery  have  been  found  on  numerous  sites  in  New  Jersey,  as 
far  north  as  the  Miller  Field  site  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley.  A 
similar  type  of  lugged,  flat-bottomed  pottery  \essel,  tempered  with 
grit  instead  of  steatite,  is  known  as  ^\h^re  Plain  pottery.  It  too  is  early 
and  has  a wide  range  tliroughout  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  and  Long 
Island  (Kraft  1970:  108-1  1). 

The  introduction  of  pottery,  incipient  horticidture,  and  certain 
distinctive  burial  practices  are  frequently  cited  as  the  criteria  for 


Fig.  6.  .ARTIF,\CTS  OF  THE  E.^RLV  TO  MIDDLE  WOODLAND  TRADI- 
TIONS: a,  b,  large  cache  blades  of  argillite  and  jasper;  c,  “fishspear”  point;  d,  e,  f, 
Fox  Creek  points;  g,  h,  Meadowood  points  of  Onondaga  flint;  i,  chipped-flint  knife; 
j,  banded  slate  pendant;  k,  banded  slate  birdstone;  1,  slate  gorget;  m,  sandstone 
platform  pipe;  n,  notched  flint  adze;  o,  chipped-flint  celt;  p,  the  "Jenning’s  petro- 
glyph”  (actual  size  4 x .5  feet);  q,  sandstone  shaft  smoother;  r,  Marcey  Creek 
(steatite-tempered)  or  Ware  Plain  (grit-tempered)  pottery  vessel;  s,  the  "Minisink 
Island  petroglyph”  (actual  size  1 x 1 foot)  . All  items  are  to  scale  except  p.  r,  s. 
and  are  from  the  Seton  Hall  University  Museum  collection. 
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identitying  the  early  Woodland  period.  East  of  Ohio,  however,  horti- 
culture has  not  yet  been  satislac  torilv  demonstrated  at  this  time  level 
(see  pp.  25,  29)  . 

The  Early  Woodland  Period,  circa  1000  to  500  b,c. 

This  period  is  still  poorly  defined  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  sites 
appear  to  be  small,  scattered,  and  mixed  in  among  earlier  and  later 
archeological  manifestations.  Limited  insights  have  been  gained  from 
sites  excavated  in  the  central  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  state,  as 
for  example  the  .\bbott  Farm  site  and  the  Goose  Island  and  Salisbury 
sites  (Cross  1941,  1956)  . .\n  early  Woodland  manifestation— the  Cad 
walder  complex— has  also  been  defined  recently  in  the  Maurice  River 
area  of  southern  New  Jersey  (Mounier  n.d.)  . Here  flat-bottomed, 
shell-tempered  pottery  is  reported  to  be  associated  with  broad,  side- 
notched  points  and  a variety  of  bone  and  antler  tools  and  scrapers. 
Subsistence  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  hunting  deer,  turtles, 
waterfowl,  and  shellfish.  Nonetheless,  the  Meadowood  culture  as  de- 
fined on  various  sites  in  New  \ork  State  (Ritchie  1969:  180-201), 
and  represented  in  somewhat  attenuated  fashion  on  a small  number 
of  sites  in  the  upper  Delaware  \’alley  (Kinsey  et  nl.  1972:  361-62), 
seems  to  provide  the  best  evidence  to  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Early  'Woodland  period. 

In  general,  the  way  of  life  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
hunter-fisher-gatherers  of  the  Archaic  and  Transitional  periods  already 
described,  with  the  addition  of  certain  important  innovations,  in- 
cluding an  increased  reliance  on  pottery  vessels,  the  introduction  of 
tobacco  pipes  and  smoking,  and  the  possible  inception  of  horticulture. 

Throughout  most  of  New  Jersey,  but  especially  on  central  and 
southern  sites,  the  pottery  secjuence  seemed  to  develop  from  the  hand- 
modeled,  flat-bottomed,  straight-sided,  lugged  vessels  of  the  Marcey 
Creek  and  W^are  Plain  types  (Fig.  6 r)  . Successive  vessels  were  rela- 
tively straight-sided,  conoidal-based,  coarse  grit-tempered,  coil-con- 
structed pottery,  with  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  covered  with 
coarse,  cord-impressed  paddle-markings.  Such  vessels  show  strong  af- 
finities with  Vinette  I pottery,  the  earliest  ceramics  described  from 
New  York  State  (Ritchie  and  MacNeish  1949:  100),  and  similar  types 
from  as  far  away  as  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois. 

At  present  we  are  uncertain  whether  this  ceramic  innovation  repre- 
sents a single  inlluence  from  the  north,  west,  or  south:  or  whether 
such  infltiences  were  multidirectional.  Later  in  the  Early  ^Voodland 
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period,  at  least  on  the  Abbott  Farm  site  and  elsewhere  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  state,  and  along  the  coast,  these  same  conoidal-shaped 
vessels,  often  w’ith  slightly  outllaring  rims,  are  net-impressed  over  their 
entire  exterior  surfaces. 

The  distinctive  Meadowood  points  (Fig.  6 g,  h)  , frequently  made 
from  western  New  York  Onondaga  chert,  have  been  identified  on  a 
number  of  Early  Woodland  sites  in  northern  New  jersey,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  Delaw'are  Valley.  Such  projectile  points  are 
skillfully  pressure  flaked  and  exceedingly  thin.  They  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  javelin  heads  (Ritchie  1969:  183)  . The  beautifully 
aafted  “Turkey  Tail"  point  found  on  many  out-of-state  sites  relating 
to  the  Meadowood  phase  is  virtually  unknown  in  our  area.  The  same 
observation  may  be  made  concerning  birdstones  (Fig.  6 k)  and  bar 
amulets. 

Atlatl  weights,  or  “bannerstones,”  are  not  a recognized  part  of  this 
culture,  indicating  that  the  spear  thrower  may  have  fallen  into  disuse 
by  this  time  in  our  area.  Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  bow 
and  arrow  may  have  been  introduced  during  Early  Woodland  times 
(Cross  1956:  193;  1965:  14),  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  this 
suggestion. 

Large  caches  of  mortuary  blades,  predominantly  of  Onondaga  chert, 
triangular  in  outline  and  unnotched,  are  a diagnostic  trait  encountered 
in  Meadowood  components  in  New  York  State.  Such  mortuary  caches 
have  not  been  found  in  our  area  to  my  knowledge,  although  the  Abbott 
Earm  site  did  produce  a number  of  caches,  predominantly  of  argillite 
and  jasper  blades.  These  caches  were  not,  however,  of  the  Meadowood 
type,  which  Cross  (1956:  68-71)  attributes  to  this  period.  One  of  the 
more  outstanding  caches  contained  127  large  blades  of  argillite,  to- 
gether W’ith  a long  copper  pin.  Cross,  however,  states  that  “none  of 
these  caches  appear  to  be  part  of  a ceremonial  complex”  (Cross  1956: 
68)  . Excavations  recently  conducted  in  eastern  New  York  State  have 
shown  that  large  cache  blades  quite  similar  to  those  from  the  Abbott 
Farm  site  occur  w'ith  Fox  Creek  (Fig.  6 d-f)  and  other  points  of  the 
late  Middle  Woodland  period  ca.  a.d.  350-700.  In  New  York  State 
such  blades  are  known  as  “Petalas  blades”  (Fig.  6 a,  b)  (Funk  and 
Hoagland  1972:  6)  . 

Almost  all  of  the  recorded  Meadow’ood  phase  sites  are  located  near 
rivers  and  lakes;  but  from  tlie  way  these  sites  are  dispersed,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  Meadowood  people,  whose  development  centered 
in  northeastern  New  York  State,  traveled  very  extensively  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  manufacturing. 
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Fig.  7.  VIEW  OF  A LARGE,  ROUXD-EXD  LOXGHOITSE,  Miller  Field  site, 
upper  Delaware  Valley.  Short  stakes  mark  the  postmolds  left  by  rotted  frame 
supports.  Seton  Hall  University  Museum  excavation,  1967. 


The  dugoiu  canoe  was  doubtless  an  important  source  of  transporta- 
tion along  riverine  waterways.  The  numerous  notched,  flat  pebble,  or 
trimmed  netsinkers  (Fig.  10  q-s)  fotmd  on  many  of  the  sites  suggest 
that  these  people  had  a riverine  adaptation  and  that  fish  was  an  im- 
portant item  in  their  diet  supplemented,  no  doubt,  by  hunting  and 
gathering. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  concepts  of  horticulture  had  pene- 
trated into  the  nortlteast  area  by  this  time.  No  evidence  of  early 
cultigens  or  hortictdtural  tools  has  been  found  on  Early  AVTodland 
sites  in  New  jersey,  altliough  it  is  believed  that  certain  crops,  sunflower, 
pumpkin,  squasli,  gourds,  amaranth,  and  cenopodium  (goosefoot)  , 
were  being  grown  for  consumption  in  the  gardens  of  some  Early 
^Fooclland  peoples  farther  to  the  west.  It  is  possible  that  some  form 
of  tobacco  was  being  cultivated  for  use  in  the  blocked-end  tubular 
pipes  of  this  period,  but  there  is  no  e\  idence  as  yet  to  substantiate  this. 

Burial  mounds  are  another  manifestation  of  the  Early  to  Middle 
Woodland  periods  in  western  New  York,  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  other  midwestern  states.  Such  burial  mounds  are  totally  absent 
from  New'  Jersey.  Nevertheless,  Adena-like  mortuary  manifestations. 
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presumably  originating;^  in  the  Midwest,  have  been  recognized  in  New 
Jersey  on  the  Alrbott  Farm  site  near  T renton,  on  the  Rosenkrans  site 
in  Wallpack  Township,  and  on  tlie  Beesley's  Point  site  near  Ocean  City. 

These  cremation  complexes  may  be  assigned  to  the  Middlesex  phase 
of  tlie  latter  jrart  ol  the  Early  W'oodland  period  as  dehned  for  New 
^'ork  State  (Ritchie  1969:  201). 

In  essence  the  Middlesex  cidture  is  recognized  as  a mortuary  com- 
plex, nothing  whate\er  being  known  concerning  habitations  or  cidtur- 
ally  related  activities.  By  way  of  exjtlanation,  it  has  been  hypothesized 
that  splinter  groups  of  .\cfena-Hopewell  people,  presumably  from  the 
Ohio  Valley,  migrated  into  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  northeastern 
states  area  bringing  along  certain  distinctive  mound-builder  traits  that 
were  subsecpiently  assimilated  inter  existing  cultures  by  the  various 
resident  populations  with  which  they  came  in  contact  (Ritchie  and 
Dragoo  1960)  . 

Excavated  sites  manifesting  a Middlesex  culture  are  exceedingly 
rare  m New  Jersey.  The  single  example  from  the  Abbott  Earm  site 
has  been  designated  “cremation  burial  No.  12”  (Cross  1956:  178). 
This  grave  contained  the  calcined  remains  of  at  least  four  individuals 
sprinkled  with  red  ochre.  Burial  offerings  included  more  than  a thou- 
sand copper  beads,  three  copper  boatstones  or  gorgets,  two  copper 
objects  of  indeterminate  use,  a rectangular  slate  pendant,  and  a chal- 
cedony blade  (Cross  1956:  63)  . Unfortunately,  no  radiocarbon  dates 
were  submitted  for  this  site. 

Farther  south,  in  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey,  it  is  said  that 
a cache  of  83  Adena  Robbins  Idades  was  found  near  Port  Elizabeth 
in  1927,  and  in  1939  Imrials  accompanied  by  Adena  blades,  rolled 
copper  beads,  and  other  artifacts  are  said  to  have  been  found  at 
Beesley’s  Point  near  Ocean  City.  Regrettably,  neither  of  these  po- 
tentially important  occurrences  has  been  reported  in  the  literature 
(Mounier  n.cl.)  . 

The  Rosenkrans  site  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  consisted  of 
13  graves  containing  both  cremated  and  uncremated  remains.  Artifacts 
associated  with  this  complex  included  blocked-end  tubular  pipes,  a 
variety  of  slate  pendants  and  gorgets  (Fig.  6 j,  1)  , hemispherical  cones, 
a copper  boatstone,  the  bit  of  a copper  celt,  copper  and  conch  shell 
beads,  and  several  beautifully  chipped,  side-notched  points  of  Onon- 
daga chert.  Large  Irroad-stemmed  points  of  the  exotic  Cresap  type  were 
also  found  (Carpenter  1950:  298-303)  . This  site  has  been  radiocarbon 
dated  at  610  b.c.  ± 120  years  (Ritchie  1969:  204) . If  this  date  is 
correct,  it  would  imply  colonization  or  contact  at  a time  when  the 
Adena  culture  was  still  viable  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
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Of  further  interest  with  respect  to  the  possible  intrusion  of  Adena- 
Hopewell  peoples  into  the  upper  Delaware  \halley  is  a pctroglyph 
discovered  on  Minisink  Island,  d'his  artifact  consists  of  two  hyper- 
extended  hands  meticulously  carved  into  a slab  of  fine-grained  red 
sandstone  (Fig.  b s)  . Tliese  hands  are  strikingly  similar  in  design 
to  the  hands  associated  witli  the  death  cult  of  the  Ohio-Mississippi 
Valley  mound  builders  (Kraft  19(i9:  15-16). 

.Another  petroglyph  of  indeterminate  age  and  affiliation  was  found 
near  Dingmans  Ferry,  approximately  midway  between  the  Rosenkrans 
site  and  Minisink  Island  (Fig.  6 p)  . It  bears  twenty-two  stick  figures 
pecked  into  a compact  sandstone  river  boulder.  The  probably  magico- 
religious  connotations  of  the  men,  lizards,  animals,  and  other  esoteric 
designs  cannot  now  be  interpreted  (Kraft  1965:  93-100;  1969:  13-15)  . 
This  and  the  Minisink  Island  petroglyph  are  the  only  large  petroglyphs 
ever  found  in  New  Jersey.  Parenthetically,  they  are  qtiite  different 
from  the  otitline-drawing  types  of  petroglyphs  reported  from  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  the  East. 

Middle  Woodland  Period,  circa  500  b.c.  to  a.d.  700 

In  the  Ohio  \"alley  and  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Hopewell 
culture  helps  to  identify  the  advent  of  what  we  in  the  Northeast  call 
the  Middle  W'oodland  period.  The  Hopewellians  were  a theocratic, 
horticulturally  based,  mound-building  people.  Like  their  predecessors, 
the  Adena,  they  seem  to  have  diffused  their  culture  into  our  area 
and  appear  to  have  had  a limited  but  perceptible  influence  upon 
certain  aspects  of  our  Middle  Woodland  culture,  notably  in  and 
around  the  Abbott  Farm  site  near  Trenton. 

The  Middle  \\Motlland  period  of  the  central  portion  of  the  state  is 
especially  well  documented  on  the  Abbott  F'arm  site.  Here  pottery 
making  reaches  the  apogee,  as  the  very  coarse,  interior  cord-marked 
pottery  is  replaced  Iry  paddle-corded  and  net-impressed  ceramics.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  .Abbott  Zoned  types  of  potteries  that  hold  the  greatest 
interest,  because  these  stiperbly  manufactured  and  designed  vessels 
appear  to  reflect  a distant  Hopewellian  inspiration  (Cross  1956:  195)  . 
Such  vessels  have  broad  bands  or  zones  of  geometric  designs  filled  with 
incisions,  imprintings  of  a dentate  or  serrated  stamp,  or  net  impres- 
sions. In  New  A'ork  State  such  ceramic  decorations  are  associated  with 
the  Fox  Creek  tradition  (Fig.  6 d-f)  , manifestations  of  which  have 
also  been  observed  at  .Abbott  Farm.  Other  pottery  styles  from  the 
New  York  State  Middle  WYiodland  Point  Peninsula  and  Kipp  Island 
cultures  are  represented  on  the  .Abbott  Farm  site  as  well. 
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Most  of  the  aforementioned  pots  were  used  for  cooking,  but  the 
Abbott  Farm  site  also  produced  a number  of  large,  conoiclal,  open- 
mouthed  storage  jars  up  to  26  inches  in  height  and  27 1/9  inches  in 
greatest  diameter  that  were  sunk  into  the  ground  until  only  their  rims 
were  flush  with  the  surface.  Simple  storage  and  refuse  pits  were  dug 
into  the  ground  as  well. 

Other  possible  Ffopewell-related  traits  manifesting  themselves  on 
the  Abbott  Farm  site  include  cut  and  uncut  mica  sheets,  caches  of 
leaf-shaped  blades,  and  caches  of  long,  tapered  celts. 

The  elaborate  burial  mounds  associated  with  the  Flopewell  or  Mis- 
sissippi cultures  are  not  found  in  New  jersey.  Such  burials  as  we 
can  attribute  to  the  Middle  W^oodland  period  with  certainty  are  either 
cremations  or  simple  interments,  with  few  grave  offerings  provided 
for  the  deceased.  Some  of  the  dead  were  buried  in  an  extended  posi- 
tion, but  most  were  flexed  with  the  arms  and  legs  drawn  up  to  or 
towards  the  face  (Fig.  13  a,  b)  . 

Reburial  or  Inmdle  burial  was  presumably  also  practiced  during 
Middle  Woodland  times.  Flnfortunately,  earlier  reports  from  New 
Jersey,  as  for  example  Cross  (1956:  57-67)  , are  nebulous  and  imprecise, 
hence  one  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  whether  a particular  burial  is 
attributable  to  the  Middle  or  Late  VVhjodland  or  Historic  period. 
Nevertheless,  Cross  (1965:  17-28)  states  that  in  Middle  Woodland 
times  certain  graves  on  tlie  Abbott  Farm  site  and  elsew'here  contained 
only  parts  of  individuals,  usually  isolated  skulls  or  skulls  and  long 
bones.  The  latter  practice  may  imply  the  use  of  a charnel  house  or 
scaffold  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  could  be  exposed  so  that  the 
flesh  would  completely  decay;  the  bones  could  then  be  collected  into 
a bundle  for  burial.  The  practice  of  reburial  may  also  reflect  the 
disinterring  of  loved  ones  to  accompany  a family  or  band  when  they 
relocated  themselves  in  a new  area.  Occasionally  an  isolated  skull  is 
found  in  a grave  together  with  one  or  more  complete  skeletons.  This 
may  again  be  interpreted  as  a possible  reburial  of  a previously  de- 
parted loved  one  along  with  the  more  recently  deceased;  or  it  could 
represent  a trophy  skull. 

Except  for  the  central  portion  of  New  Jersey,  few  sites  have  yielded 
reliable  evidence  of  Middle  Woodland  components.  Rossville  points. 
Lagoon  points.  Fox  Creek  points,  and  occasional  jack’s  Reef  points 
have  been  found  chiefly  in  surface  collections;  and  pottery  from  this 
period,  excepting  the  Abbott  Farm  site  and  related  wares,  is  poorly 
represented. 

Recent  excavations  at  the  Faucett  site  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley 
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have  enabled  Kinsey  to  define  a Bushkill  complex  attributable  to  the 
Middle  Woodland  period  (Kinsey  et  al.  1972;  364-69).  A similar, 
less  extensive  component  excavated  by  the  author  on  the  Miller  Field 
site  gives  a date  of  480  b.c.  ± 80  years  for  this  complex  (Kinsey  et  al. 
1972:  192)  . Essentially  the  Bushkill  complex  has  a distinctive, 

net-impressed,  conoidal-based  pottery  which  Kinsey  terms  Brodhead 
Net-Marked,  together  with  Rossville,  Lagoon,  and  certain  unnamed 
side-notched  points.  Household  and  food  jrreparing  implements  in- 
clude hammerstones,  milling  stones,  pitted  stones,  ansils  and  pestles. 
The  adze,  celt,  biface  scraper,  and  heavy,  roughly  chipped  teshoa 
choppers  probably  served  as  wood  and  or  hideworking  tools.  Net- 
sinkers  imply  fishing  and  certain  groosed  stones  may  represent  bolas. 
Sub-rectangular  gorgets  are  also  present,  although  spear-thrower  weights 
have  not  been  identified  (Kinsey  et  al.  1972:  368)  , It  is  possible  that 
the  bow  and  arrow  may  have  replaced  the  spear  by  this  time. 

The  meager  evidence  currently  at  our  disposal  does  not  allow  us 
to  attempt  more  than  a very  tentative  reconstruction  of  Middle  \Vood- 
land  life  ways.  On  the  Faucett  site,  Kinsey  uncovered  an  oval  con- 
figuration consisting  of  postmolds  delimiting  an  area  30  feet  by  25  feet. 
He  believes  this  feature  to  be  a Middle  W’oodland  house  pattern 
(Kinsey  et  al.  1972:  166)  . This,  however,  is  the  only  house  pattern 
of  this  period  known  from  our  area.  It  seems  very  likely  that  the 
people  lived  in  small  groups,  somewhat  isolated  and  dispersed  along 
rivers  and  streams. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  agriculture,  either  in  the  form  of  tools  or 
carbonized  plant  remains.  Mullets  and  pestles  are  reported,  but  these 
are  equally  suitable  for  the  pulvei  ization  of  wild  seeds,  plants,  and 
berries  as  they  are  for  cultigens.  Hoes  or  dibbles  are  not  known  to 
occur  on  sites  of  this  period.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  hoes  were 
made  of  animal  scapulas:  in  this  case  both  they  and  the  wooden  dig- 
ging sticks  would  have  rotted  without  a trace.  Celts  or  axes  could 
also  have  been  employed  to  break  up  the  soil. 

In  contemplating  possible  horticultural  pursuits,  we  are  once  again 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  conjecture  and  on  evidence  derived  from 
sites  in  other  areas.  In  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  other  central  and  southern 
sites,  evidence  has  been  gained  to  suggest  that  maize,  beans,  and  various 
cucurbits  were  being  grown  by  Middle  Woodland  times.  Such  garden 
crops  would  presuppose  a more  sedentary  mode  of  life. 

Plant  domestication  protoundly  affects  man’s  culture  since  it  reduces 
his  dependence  upon  nature’s  bounties  and  enables  him,  through  his 
own  efforts,  to  grow  a sufficiency  of  crops  to  insure  or  augment  his  food 
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supply.  Parenthetically,  it  must  be  noted  that  except  for  the  dog, 
there  was  no  animal  in  our  area  that  would  lend  itself  to  domesti- 
cation, thereby  depriving  our  Amerinds  of  a ready  meat  supply  and 
controllable  pack  animals. 

The  Late  Woodland  Period,  circa  a.d.  700  to  1700 

The  transition  from  the  Middle  Woodland  period  is  poorly  docu- 
mented in  New  Jersey.  Very  few  sites  comparable  to  the  Kipp  Island 
or  Hunter's  Home  jrhases,  as  defined  for  New  York  State  (Ritchie 
1969:  232-65) , or  the  Webb  phase  of  the  Island  Field  site  in  Delaware 
(Thomas  and  Warren  1970)  have  been  excavated  or  reported  from  our 
area,  although  materials  indicative  of  these  cultures  do  appear  in  some 
surface-collected  assemblages. 

The  Late  Woodland  period  is  a time  of  intensive  occupation  of 
riverine  flats.  As  a matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  archeological  sites  located 
on  the  Delaware  Valley  terraces  and  along  other  major  streams  contain 
cultural  remains  dating  from  about  a.d.  1000  to  the  time  of  European 
colonization. 

Before  detailing  the  life  ways  of  these  ancestral  Lenapes,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  a distinct  difference  in  certain  artifact  assemblages, 
most  especially  pottery,  that  seems  to  suggest  some  sort  of  socio-cultural 
dichotomy  within  the  state.  .Among  other  things,  the  ceramics  of  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  New  Jersey  consist  almost  entirely 
of  collarless,  egg-  or  hornet's  nest-shaped  vessels  containing  incised  or 
impressed  design  elements  and  having  straight  or  slightly  outflaring 
rims  (Fig.  He).  Such  vessels  clearly  belong  to  a ceramic  tradition 
that  extends  from  Virginia  through  the  Delmarva  Peninsula  and 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  area  far  into  New  Jersey.  By  contrast,  the 
northern  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  especially  the  upper  Delaware 
Valley,  have  a ceramic  and  stone  tool  culture  that  shows  strong  re- 
lationships to  the  Owasco-Iroquois-like  ceramics  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
in  New  York  State  (Fig.  1 1 a-d,  f.  g,  j;  Fig.  12)  . 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a sharp  line  of  demarcation,  but  there  is 
an  observable  diminution  of  Owasco-like  and  collared  vessels  as  you 
go  farther  south  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  a corresponding 
rarity  of  southern-style  wares  the  farther  north  you  go.  As  yet,  there 
is  insufficient  evidence  to  build  a strong  case,  but  it  is  possible  that 
these  conditions  may  reflect  the  cultural  and  linguistic  distinctions 
that  are  associated  with  the  later  “Unami"  and  “Munsee”  dialect 
groups  of  historic  times  (see  Ives  Goddard's  chapter,  “Delaware  Lan- 
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giiage,  Past  and  Present,"  in  this  liook)  . This  cultural  relationship 
will  be  dealt  with  in  more  detail  below. 

Whth  the  possible  exception  ol  the  Abbott  Farm  site  (Cross  1956)  , 
archeological  work  relating  to  the  Late  Woodland  period  in  central 
and  southern  New  Jersey  has  been  rather  sporadic  and  indecisive. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  in  this  area  the  artifacts  of  the  Late 
Woodland  period  are  not  vei  y tlillerent  from  the  preceding  Middle 
W'oodland  period.  Agricultuie  is  now  well  established  and,  together 
with  hunting  and  fishing,  provides  a more  assured  food  supply.  Vil- 
lages are  presumabh  more  permanent,  although  it  is  not  known  how 
many  houses  are  clustered  together,  or  even  what  these  houses  are 
like.  The  historic  records  are  nebulous  with  respect  to  house  descrip- 
tion and  earlier  arc  lieologists  apjrarently  did  not  observe  postmold 
or  settlement  patterns. 

There  was  a prevailing  conservatism  in  pottery  form  from  central 
and  southern  New  Jersey:  Abbott  Fabric-Impressed,  Riggins  Fabric- 
Impressed,  Overpeck  Incised,  and  Bowman’s  Brook  Incised  potteries, 
for  example,  are  fairly  similar  in  form  and  construction  to  the  ceramics 
of  earlier  times.  The  latter  type  of  ])ottery  has  a wide  range— being 
relatively  common  on  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island— and  is  observable 
also  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  (Ritchie  1919;  Kinsey  ct  al.  1972: 
14,  472)  . 

The  intensive  excacations  that  h,i\e  been  conducted  in  the  upper 
Delaware  Valley  over  many  years  by  archeologists  and  students  from 
Seton  Hall  University  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  under 
grants  from  the  National  Park  Service,  have  yielded  a substantial 
corpus  of  data  relating  to  the  Late  Woodland  period.  I shall,  there- 
fore, rely  principally  upon  this  information  to  help  dehne  the  late 
prehistoric  and  protohistoric  era  for  New  Jersey. 

Redefining  Our  Late  Woodland  Period  Cultures 

Before  we  delve  too  deeply  into  the  iirea’s  archeology  and  prehistory, 
we  ought  first  to  consider  the  implications  and  appropriateness  of  cer- 
tain terms  commonly  found  in  the  literature  relating  to  the  Lenape 
and  their  ancestors. 

It  is  still  hecpiently— although  1 believe  incorrectly— asserted  that 
aboriginal  New  Jersey,  like  ancient  Gaul,  was  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  northern  sector  supposedly  belonged  to  the  "Minsi"  or  ‘‘Munsee’’ 
tribe,  often  depicted  with  the  woll  as  its  totem;  the  central  part  was 
alleged  to  belong  to  the  "Unami"  or  turtle  tribe,  and  the  southern  or 
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seaward  section  was  identified  with  the  “Unalachtigo”  tribe,  having 
the  turkey  as  its  totem.  Much  of  this  confusion  has  been  attributed 
to  the  eighteenth-century  Moravian  missionary  Davict  Zeisberger  (f9i0; 
27,  92),  and  was  compounded  by  John  Heckewelder  (i876:  51-52). 
Heckewelder  apparently  misinterpreted  tiiese  animals  as  tribal  totems 
(see  Weslager  1972;  43-44  and  Hunter’s  article,  p.  147,  this  book) 
rather  than  as  animal  names  used  to  designate  clans.  Clans  in  Lenape 
society  functioned  among  other  things  to  regulate  marriage  and  de- 
scent. It  was,  therefore,  quite  possible  for  individuals  of  the  wolf, 
turtle,  or  turkey  clan  to  live  side-by-side  within  the  same  household 
or  hamlet  wherever  that  miHit  be  located. 

o 

The  other  problem,  namely  the  group  or  “tribal”  designation,  is 
a bit  more  sticky.  I do  agree  that  at  the  time  of  discovery  the  Lenape 
or  "Delaware’’  Indians  represented  an  identifiable,  cultural-linguistic 
(Algonkian)  group  who  occupied  what  is  today  New  Jersey,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  northern  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  portions  of 
southeastern  New  'i'ork  State.  Yet,  1 feel  that  the  tribal  affiliation  was 
very  loosely  structured  and  on  a low  socio-political  level.  From  avail- 
able ethnohistoric  evidence,  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  these  Lenape 
people  were  existing  in  more  or  less  autonomous  bands,  or  lineages, 
in  small  familistic  groups,  or  in  small  handets  (Ruttenber  1872:  71; 
Trelease  1960;  7 ff.;  Newcomb  1956:  9)  . Such  bands  once  included 
the  Hackensack,  Haverstraw,  Sanhikan,  Tappan,  Shackamaxon,  Mini- 
sink, and  many  other  small,  independent,  regional  groups.  There  is 
certainly  no  archeological  evidence  that  I can  see  to  account  for  large 
tribal  aggregates,  or  to  validate  the  contention  that  large  stockaded 
villages,  like  those  of  the  Iroquois,  existed  in  our  area.  Instead, 
houses  and  family  settlements  appear  to  have  been  small,  individual, 
dispersed,  and  unfortified  (Kraft  1970b:  1-11). 

Moreover,  it  is  my  contention  that  if  indeed  we  must  use  terms  like 
“Munsee,"  “Unami,"  and  “Lnalachtigo’’  to  identify  large  Lenape 
groupings,  then  we  ought  to  confine  such  terms  to  the  populations 
of  the  later  historic  periods.  Whdlace  (1949:  11)  and  others  have 
stated  their  opinion  that  “Munsee"  and  “Unami”  are  recent  designa- 
tions lor  certain  remnant  communities  that  formed  loose  coalitions 
after  being  forced  from  their  ancestral  lands  by  the  encroaching  white 
colonists.  It  is  noted,  for  example,  that  the  names  “Minsi,”  “Monsey,” 
or  “Munsee”  do  not  appear  in  the  literature  until  1727  and  thereafter, 
while  the  term  “Unami”  is  not  recorded  until  1757  (Hunter  1951: 
213-14)  . The  implications  of  the  term  “Unalachtigo”  are  even  more 
nebulous  and  are  dealt  with  in  a separate  article  prepared  for  this 
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book  by  Wblliam  A.  Hunter  (see  pp.  147-52,  and  Wallace  1947:  15; 
W'eslager  1972:  45-47)  . 

The  Late  Woodland  period  in  our  area  appears  to  have  been  a time 
ot  widespread  but  peacefid  (ultural  interaction.  In  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  especially  in  the  upper  Delaw’are  Valley,  we  encounter 
numerous  lithic  and  ceramic  artifacts  that  attest  to  trade  and  culture 
contact  with  peoples  from  as  far  east  as  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island, 
the  Susquehanna  Valley  to  tiie  west,  and  north  into  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  The  contact  and  interrelationship  with  the  people  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  area  appear  to  liave  been  very  intense  and  suggest  a 
culture  province  in  which  both  the  Owasco-Iroquois  and  the  Lenape 
and  their  progenitors  participated  to  mutual  advantage  (cf.  Ritchie 
1969:  300;  Kraft  1972). 

At  times  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  clearly  to  distinguish  between  the 
proto-Iroquoian  Owasco  culture,  so  well  defined  for  New  York  State, 
and  the  pottery  and  other  cidtural  specifications  of  the  peoples  living 
contemporaneously  in  tlie  upper  Delaware  Valley.  Archeologists  and 
historians  generally  agree  that,  in  New  \’ork  State,  the  Owasco  peoples 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  Iroquois.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  the 
people  of  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  were  not  ancestral  Iroquois. 
Wh  atever  the  similarities  existing  between  the  Owasco  culture  and 
the  coeval  culture  of  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  in  terms  of  pottery 
and  other  cultural  attributes,  it  is  most  likely— and  certainly  there  is 
no  arclieological  or  dotumentary  evidence  to  tlie  contrary— that  the 
prehistoric  and  protohistoric  inhabitors  of  the  upper  Delaware  Valley 
were  Algonkian  ancestors  of  the  Lenape  or  Delaware  Indians.  Ob- 
viously, the  Owasco  umbrella  should  not  be  raised  over  tliese  proto- 
Lenapes,  and  I Iiave  elsewhere  suggested  the  term  “Pahaquarra”  to 
describe  tliis  differing  cultural  reality. 

In  proposing  tlie  term  "Pahacpiana  cidture”  for  the  early  part  of 
the  Late  Woodland  period  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  and  vicinity, 
I recognized  that  there  are  a numl:)er  of  significant  and  readily  dis- 
cernible differences  between  sites  of  the  Owasco  culture  of  New  York 
State  and  manifestations  of  the  early  Late  \Voodland  period  in  our 
area.  Notable  among  these  differences  is  the  relative  abundance  of 
bone  and  antler  tools,  weapons  and  ornaments  on  northern  Owasco 
sites,  and  the  near  total  absence  of  such  osseous  artifacts  from  generally 
similar  sites  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  such  bone  and  antler  artifacts  were  once  also  widely  used  in  the 
valley,  but  that  they,  like  most  organic  materials,  Iiave  since  been  con- 
sumed by  the  generally  acid  soils.  Bone  awls,  combs,  and  turtle-shell 
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cups  have  been  discovered  among  the  artifacts  in  the  succeeding  Mini- 
sink culture  of  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  detailed  below,  but  they 
are  rare.  Secondly,  it  is  noted  that  the  teshoa  and  elongated  pebble 
tools  (Kraft  1966)  are  cjuite  numerous  on  sites  of  the  early  Late 
Woodland  period  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley,  but  such  implements 
have  not  been  reported  from  the  Owasco  sites  in  New  York  State. 
Thirdly,  it  is  very  significant  that  many  of  the  Owasco  sites  in  New 
York  State  are  located  on  hilltops  and  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  rivers  (Ritchie  1969:  294,  304;  Tuck  1972:  22)  . In  the  upper 
Delaware  Valley,  at  least,  the  major  sites  of  this  time  period  are 
situated  directly  on  the  riverine  Hats  in  close  proximity  to  the  major 
streams  and  tributaries.  Fourthly,  Owasco  sites  as  reported  from  New 
York  State  are  generally  palisaded  and  fortified  against  aggression 
(Ritchie  1969:  294,  304;  Tuck  1972:  22)  : no  comparable  situation 
has  yet  been  observed  in  the  tri-state  area.  Another  consideration, 
and  one  which  Ritchie  (1969:  300)  and  others  have  also  recognized, 
pertains  to  the  basic  linguistic  dissimilarities  between  the  historic 
Irocpiois  of  New  York  State  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  Delaw'are 
Valley,  northern  New  Jersey,  and  southeastern  New  York  State,  who 
were  of  .Algonkian  linguistic  stock.  FJnfortunately,  however,  we  do 
not  know  whether  such  linginstic  differences  also  distinguished  the  two 
regions  during  the  earlier  Owasco-Pahaquarra  times.  I suspect  that 
they  did. 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons  I w'ill  hereinafter  employ  the  term 
“Pahaquarra”  complex  or  culture  to  distinguish  the  peoples  in  the 
upper  Delaware  Valley  during  the  period  from  about  a.d.  1000-1350 
(while  recognizing  the  coexistance  of  a somewhat  similar  Owasco  cul- 
ture in  large  sectors  of  New  York  State)  . I will  also  use  the  term 
“Minisink"  complex  or  culttire  to  cliaracterize  the  activities  and  life 
styles  ol  the  jreople  in  otir  area  from  about  a.d.  1350  into  tire  historic 
period  (as  contrasted  with  the  Iroquois  culture  in  areas  of  New  York 
State) . 


The  Pahaquarra  Culture— Late  Woodland 
Period  circa  a.d.  1000-1350 

The  Pahaquana  culture  is  documented  from  many  sites  on  both 
sides  of  the  Delaware  River  above,  and  to  a lesser  extent  below,  the 
Delaware  Water  (lap.  Tlie  people  of  this  cidture  lived  in  small  ham- 
lets consisting  of  one  or  more  biological  or  extended  families.  Some 
of  their  houses  were  oval,  but  most  appear  to  have  been  round-ended 
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longhouses  with  the  doorway  on  one  of  the  long  sides  (Kraft  1970b)  . 
Evidence  from  1 1 house  patterns  excavated  by  the  antlior  on  the 
Miller  Field,  Harry’s  farm,  and  Pahacpiarra  sites  indicates  that  these 
longhouses  were  cpiite  sidrstantial.  Some  were  constituted  with  both 
an  inner  frame  and  a supporting  outer  frame,  between  which  the 
bark  sliingles  were  jnesumably  sandwiched.  The  framework  consisted 
of  closely  spaced  posts  made  from  saplings  having  an  average  diameter 
of  21/2  to  3 inches  and  drilled  into  the  ground  to  a depth  of  12  to  18 
inches.  7'he  tops  of  the  saplings  were  bent  and  lashed  together  to 
form  a dome  or  arlior-sliaped  roof,  d’he  covering  probably  consisted 
of  linden,  elm,  or  other  bark  shingles,  d'he  largest  longhouse  dis- 
(o\ered  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  to  date  was  situated  on  the 
Miller  Field  site  (Fig.  7)  . It  measured  60  feet  in  length  and  20  feet 
in  width  (Kraft  1970:  4:  1970b;  5)  . Houses  of  similar  configuration 
and  dimension  have  been  encountered  on  New  \'ork  Stale  Owasco 
sites  as  well. 

.\11  of  the  house  patterns  obseried  in  the  valley  thus  far  had  one 
or  more  deep  storage  pits  inside  the  liouse  near  one  or  both  ends. 
Presumably  maize,  beans,  dried  sc|uash  and  pumpkins,  dried  meats,  or 
other  foods  were  cached  in  these  ]rits  for  use  in  the  wintertime  when 
similar  storage  pits  outside  these  liouses  were  snowed  over. 

Pits  of  various  sizes  and  configurations  are  commonly  encountered 
on  sites  of  the  Pahaquarra  culture.  Some  of  these  pits  are  simple 
saucer-  or  bowl-shaped  depressions,  presumably  used  for  the  disposal  of 
refuse.  Storage  pits,  however,  were  often  cjnite  large;  some  that  we 
have  excavated  measured  hve  to  six  feet  in  diameter  and  up  to  48  inches 
in  depth.  The  magnitude  of  labor  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
such  storage  pits  can  readily  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that 
such  holes  were  probably  dug  by  women  using  nothing  more  sophis- 
ticated than  pointed  wooden  digging  slicks  and  baskets  to  haul  out 
the  dirt.  The  round,  or  sometimes  flat,  bottoms  of  these  pits  were 
often  covered  with  marsh  grass  or  bark,  from  which  we  occasionally 
excavate  charred  corn  cobs,  kernels,  or  other  carbonized  food  remains. 

Gardens  were  evitlently  located  in  cleared  areas  close  to  the  house 
sites.  Excavations  in  many  areas  clearly  document  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  this  time  were  engaged  in  horticulture,  with  corn,  beans, 
and  various  kinds  of  squash  being  the  principal  crops.  The  men  pre- 
sumably helped  to  bum  the  trees,  clear  the  land,  and  prepare  the 
soils,  but  the  farming  itself  was  probably  clone  by  the  women.  Simple 
hoe  blades  of  stone  have  been  found  (Fig.  10  n) , but  any  garden  tools 
made  from  the  shoulder  blades  anti  antlers  of  deer  or  elk,  as  well  as 
wooden  dibbles,  have  decayed  without  trace. 
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Hunting  was  still  an  important  source  of  food.  Men  were  now  using 
the  bow  and  arrow  almost  exclusively,  the  arrows  being  tipped  with 
broad,  triangular  points  of  the  Levanna  type  (Fig.  9 a-g)  . It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  snares  and  traps  were  used  as  well.  Fishing  was 
quite  important  because  we  find  numerous  notched,  flat,  pebble  net- 
sinkers  on  all  sites  of  this  period  (Fig.  10  q-s)  . Bone  fishhooks  and 
bone  fish  gorges,  as  well  as  bone  antler  harpoons,  have  been  found 
on  Owasco  sites  in  New  York  State;  Itut  except  for  an  unspecified 
Late  Woodland  antler  harpoon  found  on  the  Abbott  Farm  site,  such 
fishing  gear  has  not  been  reported  from  New  Jersey,  although  it 
probably  once  occurred  here  as  well.  Fish  weirs  and  nets  helped  to 
capture  large  numbers  of  shad,  eel,  and  other  fish  during  their  seasonal 
spawning  migrations  upriver.  Large  cobble-lined  hearths  and  other 
rock-filled  sections  indicate  the  use  of  smoking  and  drying  areas  for 
the  preparation  of  fish  and  other  foods  for  subsequent  storage.  Fresh- 
water mussels  were  also  gathered  in  very  large  numbers,  and  their 
discarded  shells  have  been  found  by  the  thousands  in  many  of  the 
shell  pits  and  middens  on  the  river  terraces  (Fig.  8)  . 

With  the  proximity  of  settlements  to  large  rivers  such  as  the  Dela- 
ware, and  the  need  for  transportation  across  water  and  from  site  to 
site,  some  type  of  canoe  was  necessary.  There  was  no  suitable  birch 


Fig.  8.  PARTIALLY  EXCAVATED  SHELL  PIT.  More  than  7,000  shells  of 
the  freshwater  mussel  (Elliptio  complanatus)  were  discarded  into  this  refuse  pit. 
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Fig.  9.  ARTIFACTS  OF  THE  LATE  WOODLAND  TRADITION:  a-g,  various 
forms  of  triangular  arrowpoints:  h,  i,  j,  gravers  or  perforators  made  on  spalls  or 
triangular  points;  k,  end  scraper  made  from  a triangular  point;  1,  flint  strike-a-light; 
m,  flint  end  scraper;  n,  o,  canoe-shaped  artifacts  of  the  Minisink  complex;  p,  r,  per- 
forated slate  peiulants;  s,  incised  slate  object:  t,  horned-face  stone  bead;  u,  effigy 
steatite  pendant;  v,  "bushv  head"  effigv  pendant  made  of  fine-grained  sandstone;  tv, 
effigy  bead  of  steatite:  x-aa,  splinter  awls  or  skewers  of  bone;  bb,  fragment  of  turkev- 
bone  whistle;  cc,  effigy  tobacco  pipe  of  clav;  del,  clav  tobacco  pipe.  Both  cc  and  dd 
belong  to  the  Minisink  cultuie.  Artifacts  j,  k,  m,  n.  u,  v,  cc  are  from  the  collection 
of  F.  Dayton  Staats,  t and  w from  the  collection  of  Milton  Monks,  and  all  others 
from  the  collection  of  Seton  Hall  Tnisersity  Museum.  .Ml  are  from  the  upper 
Delaware  \’alley,  New  Jersey  sites. 
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bark  in  our  area,  as  was  employed  for  canoe  building  farther  north 
and  in  Canada;  hence  the  Indians  hollowed  out  large  logs  for  their 
dugout  canoes.  Some  of  these  dugouts,  from  a later  period,  have  been 
found  preserved  in  the  muck  at  the  bottoms  of  several  lakes  in  New 
Jersey. 

lafe  was  apparently  quite  peaceful  and  unthreatened,  because  we 
find  no  evidence  of  defensive  palisades  or  enclosures  around  fields 
or  houses.  Moreover,  there  is  no  sign  of  violent  death.  Such  burials 
as  we  occasionally  encounter  were  generally  tightly  flexed,  or  folded 
together,  before  they  w'ere  placed  into  the  very  shallow  graves  (Fig. 
13  a,  b)  . Burial  offerings  w'ere  usually  absent  from  the  inhumations 
of  this  time.  Burial  grounds  apparently  were  not  set  apart  for  the 
disposal  of  the  dead.  Instead  graves  are  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  sites,  some  of  them  quite  close  to  houses,  indicating 
that  there  was  no  particular  fear  of  the  dead.  Separate  graves  were 
usually  dug,  but  in  the  wintertime,  when  the  ground  was  presumably 
frozen,  the  deceased  were  occasionally  interred  in  a refuse  pit  or  at 
the  bottom  of  an  abandoned  or  partially  emptied  storage  pit. 

The  ceramics  of  the  Pahaquarra  culture  are  among  its  more  dis- 
tinctive and  diagnostic  artifacts.  Vessels,  almost  identical  to  those  from 
Owasco  sites  in  New  York  State,  were  modeled  with  an  eggshaped 
or  globular  body  and  a collarless  rim  (Fig.  1 1 a-c)  . The  bodies  of 
such  pots  were  invariably  roughened  with  cord  markings,  while  the 
neck  and  upper  rim  areas  were  smoothed  preparatory  to  ornamenta- 
tion. Decorations  consist  of  horizontal,  vertical,  diagonal,  platted, 
herringbone,  or  other  linear  geometric  patterns  pressed  into  the  still 
moist  clay  with  a cord-wrapped  stick  or  paddle  edge.  These  vessels 
were  fired  above  the  ground,  there  being  no  kilns  that  we  know  of. 

7’he  care  and  artistry  lavished  on  many  of  the  pottery  vessels  of 
this  period  would  imply  that  the  vessels  were  fairly  durable  and  lasting. 
When  such  a vessel  developed  a crack,  it  was  not  discarded.  Instead, 
holes  were  carefully  drilled  on  either  side  of  the  crack  so  that  the 
fracture  could  be  tied  together  and  secured  against  further  rending. 
Even  if  the  mended  pot  was  no  longer  watertight,  it  could  continue 
to  serve  for  dry  storage. 

Pottery  vessels  of  the  Pahaquarra  culture  varied  in  size  from  so-called 
“toy  pots”  no  larger  than  present-day  shot  glasses  (Fig.  12  d,  e) , to 
community-type  vessels  having  a capacity  of  up  to  twenty  gallons.  The 
vast  majority  of  “Owasco”-type  vessels,  however,  measured  about  one 
to  three  gallons  (Fig.  1 1 a-e)  . The  rounded  or  semiconoidal  bottoms 
of  such  vessels  were  propped  up  with  large  stones  arranged  to  form 
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Fig.  10.  .ARTIF.ACTS  OF  THE  L.\TE  \VOODL.\ND  TR.ADITIOX:  a,  b,  roller 
and  mano-like  pestles;  c,  pitted  muller  and  milling  stone;  d,  ground  slab  knife; 
e.  f,  teshoa;  g,  grooved  hammerstone  or  maul;  h,  ground  knife  adorned  with  incised 
petroglyphs— Minisink  complex,  Pahaquarra  site;  i-1,  \arious  ground  celts;  m,  ground 
chisel;  n.  chipped  sandstone  hoe  blade;  o,  sinew  stone;  p,  whetstone;  q-s,  trimmed 
netsinkers;  t,  u.  elongated  pebble  tools.  Artifacts  k,  1 are  from  the  collection  of 
F,  Dayton  Staats,  all  others  from  the  collection  of  Seton  Hall  University  Museum. 
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Fig.  11.  CER.4MIC  .ARTIFACTS  FROM  THE  LATE  WOODLA\D-PAHA- 
QU.ARR.A  CULTURE:  a,  c,  Owasco  Corded  Horizontal  vessels;  b,  Owasco  Herring- 
bone pot;  d,  Owasco  Corded-Collar  or  Kelso  Corded  vessel;  e,  Indian  Head  In- 
cised (?)  vessel;  f,  Castle  Creek  ptinctate  vessel;  g,  j,  Oak  Hill  Corded  vessels; 
h,  i,  pottery  tobacco  pipes.  Artifacts  a,  c,  e,  g,  h,  i are  from  the  collection  of 
F.  Dayton  Staats,  the  others  from  the  collection  of  Seton  Hall  University. 
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a tripod  under  wliich  a fire  could  be  maintained.  One  of  the  “Owasco 
Herringbone”  pots  (Fig.  11  b)  from  the  Miller  Field  site  has  been 
radiocarbon  dated  at  .\.d.  1190  ± 100  years  (Y-2591)  . This  date  and 
other  dates  for  Owasco-type  vessels  of  the  Pahaquarra  culture  mani- 
festations in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  are  comparable  to  the  recorded 
dates  from  Owasco  culture  sites  in  New  York  State  (Ritchie  1969; 
xxx-xxxi)  . 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  certain  pottery  forms  and  de- 
signs diagnostic  of  other  culture  areas— such  as  Olemson  Island,  Over- 
peck, and  Bowman's  Brook  for  example  (Fig.  11  e)  — are  also  present 
on  sites  attributable  to  the  Pahaquarra  culture  in  northwestern  New 
Jersey.  These  cidture  traits  suggest  trade,  exogamous  marriage,  or 
other  forms  of  intercultural  activity  with  regions  that  were  sometimes 
quite  distant. 

Smoking  was  well  established  by  this  time.  Tobacco  pipes  were 
occasionally  carved  out  of  stone,  although  most  were  modeled  in  clay 
(Fig.  11  h,  i)  . The  earliest  styles  have  a nearly  straight  or  obtuse  angle 
between  bowl  and  stem  and  are  simply  decorated.  The  later  designs 
are  often  as  elegant  as  those  found  on  well-designed  pots  (Fig.  9 cc,  dd)  . 
Tobacco  is  known  to  have  been  cidtis  ated  by  the  Indians  of  the  South- 
east and  Mississippi  and  Ohio  \alleys.  but  it  is  not  certain  if  the 
peoples  of  the  Northeast  were  also  growing  “Indian  Tobacco”  (Xico- 
tiana  rustica). 

Sometime  between  .a.d.  1300  and  1350  an  innovation  in  pottery  style 
and  decoration  appeared.  VYssels  that  had  previously  had  a constricted 
neck  merging  into  a rim,  now  began  to  support  low  to  medium-high 
collars  (Fig.  11  d,  f,  g,  j)  . Some  of  these  collars  are  cord-decorated 
in  horizontal  and  vertical  bands.  .\t  a sliditlv  later  time  there  is  a 

O z 

shift  to  filled  anti  interconnected  triangular  motifs  still  impressed 
with  corded  paddle  edges.  This  change  in  ceramic  style  at  the  end  of 
Pahaquarra  culture  times  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  is  also  dis- 
cernible in  the  Owasco  culture  of  the  Mohawk  \Mlley  and  elsewhere. 
Later,  such  corded-collar  vessels  are  replaced  by  collared  vessels  having 
incised  designs  (Fig.  12).  The  appearance  of  incised  collar  decorations 
serves  as  a consenient,  albeit  arbitrary,  transition  into  the  final  portion 
of  the  Late  Woodland  period  which  1 am  designating  the  "Minisink 
culture”  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley. 
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Fig.  12.  CER.AMICS  OF  THE  L.\TE  WOODLAND-MINISINK  CULTURE: 
a,  b,  C:hance  Incised  vessels;  c.  Deowango  Incised  vessel;  d,  e,  small  cups  or  "toy 
pots”;  f,  possible  Cavadutta  Incised  vessel;  g,  untyped  terminal  Late  Woodland 
collarless  vessel;  h,  possible  Garoga-type  vessel;  i.  j,  1,  m,  n,  o,  "Munsce  Incised” 
vessels,  k.  Otstungo  Notched  rim  sherd.  .Artifacts  i,  k have  effigy  faces  impressed 
into  the  collar  and  rim.  Artifacts  b,  f,  i,  o are  from  the  collection  of  F.  Dayton 
Staats,  the  others  from  the  collection  of  Seton  Hall  Universitv  Museum.  The 
artifacts  in  this  illustration  were  taken  from  the  Miller  Field  and  Harry’s  Farm 
sites. 
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The  Mimsink  Culture— Late  Woodland 
Period  circa  a.d.  1350-1650 

Just  as  the  Iroquois  ai  e believed  to  have  evolved  out  of  the  preceding 
Ovvasco  base  in  New  \ oi  k State,  so  too  the  Minisink  culture  probably 
emerged  out  of  the  earlier  Pahaquarra  culture  in  the  iqjper  Delaware 
Valley  and  other  areas  in  the  tri-states  region.  Both  manifestations 
have  much  in  common,  and  are  part  of  an  on-going  Woodland  period 
way  of  life.  In  using  the  term  "Minisink  cidture,"  I intend  merely  to 
identify  and  distinguish  the  pre-Columbian  Lenape  or  local  Algonkian 
peoples  of  our  area  from  the  tulturally  separate  Iroquois  peoples 
farther  north.  I believe  that  the  introduction  of  a new  term,  “Mini- 
sink  culture,"  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  linguistic  distinctions  and 
to  discriminate  among  certain  stylistic  motifs  peculiar  to  some  of  the 
later  ceramics  of  the  north  (ersey-southeastern  New  York  areas.  It 
also  serves  to  point  out  distint  tions  in  house  and  settlement  patterns 
and  other  features  not  representative  of  the  Iroquois  culture  area. 

Among  the  Irocpiois  of  New  York  .State  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Susquehanna  \Alley  in  Pennsylvania,  large  villages  begin  to 
emerge  during  upper  Late  Woodland  times,  and  numerous  houses 
were  clustered  within  palisatled  or  stockaded  enclosures.  In  the  upper 
Delaware  Valley,  by  contrast,  villages  do  not  exist  so  far  as  we  can 
determine.  There  are  some  references  to  stockaded  towns  in  the  early 
historical  literature  (Philhower  1953)  , and  Adrian  Van  der  Donck’s 
map  of  1656  (V^an  tier  Donck  1841)  shows  a sizable  Indian  town 
named  t’Schiclite  Wacki  located  near  Minisink  Island,  but  extensive 
excavations  over  many  years  have  failed  to  locate  a sign  of  it  (Heye 
and  Pepper  1915;  Ritchie  1949;  Marchiando  in  Kinsey  et  al.  1972: 
131-58)  . As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  archeological  evidence  for  a 
village  anywhere  in  Neev  [ersey  as  yet.  The  dispersed  hamlet,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  two  round-ended  longhouses  without  fortification, 
appears  to  have  been  the  preferred  accommodation  of  the  Late  'Wood- 
land Indian  in  our  area  until  the  time  of  European  contact  (Kraft 
1970b) . 

The  longhouses  that  I have  exca\;ited  in  the  valley  differ  in  several 
respects  from  the  typical  longhouses  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Minisink 
longhouses  were  rotind-endcxl  structures  with  a single  opening  on 
one  of  the  long  sides  (Fig.  7)  . Room  partitions  extended  from  one 
of  the  long  walls  to  witlun  alrout  three  feet  of  the  opposite  wall,  pro- 
viding a passageway  along  one  side  of  the  house  and  access  to  family 
compartments  and  storage  areas.  Many  late  prehistoric  and  historic 
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Mohawk  longhouses  also  had  round  ends  (Ritchie:  correspondence) , 
but  most  of  the  other  Iroquois  tribes  of  the  protohistoric  and  colonial 
period  built  longhouses  that  were  rectangular  and  square  ended.  Access 
at  both  ends  of  the  typical  Iroquois  longhouses  provided  a passageway 
from  the  entrance  at  one  end,  down  the  center  of  the  residence,  and 
out  the  other  end.  Iroquois  house  patterns  indicate  that  partitions 
were  set  up  to  jut  out  from  both  walls  to  the  central  passageway,  the 
various  families  residing  in  the  compartments  on  both  sides  of  the 
walkway.  The  longhouses  of  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  are  also 
different  in  that  they  are  nowhere  near  the  size  of  the  Iroquois  long- 
houses in  New  York  State  (Ritchie  1969:  309;  Tuck  1971:  passim). 
Such  evidence  as  we  now  have  at  our  disposal  suggests  that  there  were 
no  large  extended-family  associations  in  our  area,  although  such 
aggregations  appear  to  have  been  the  norm  in  Iroquoia. 

Hunting,  fishing,  gardening,  and  gathering  continued  unabated  and 
unchanged.  Burials,  too,  seem  to  show  no  evident  change,  flexed 
inhumation  being  the  preferred  mode  of  interment,  although  reburials 
are  also  evident.  Only  occasionally  do  we  encounter  grave  goods  such 
as  tobacco  pipes  or  stone  implements.  Ornaments  are  rare.  Simple  or 
serrated-edge  pendants  (Fig.  9 p-r)  , occasionally  with  effigy  faces  (Fig. 
9 t-w)  , are  the  only  adornments  that  have  survived. 

Storage  pits  are  frequently  deep  and  more  or  less  silo-shaped.  Some 
that  we  have  excavated  in  sites  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley  measured 
5 to  6 feet  in  diameter  and  up  to  98  inches  in  depth.  Postmolds 
located  at  the  bottoms  of  such  deep,  silo-shaped  pits  suggest  a central 
ladder,  roof  or  shelf  support,  or  possibly  all  of  these.  Moreover,  the 
walls  of  such  storage  pits  were  fiequently  planed  smooth,  presumably 
with  a teshoa  (Fig.  10  e,  f)  , and  then  puddled  with  a thin  layer  of 
clay  to  make  them  more  impervious  to  ground-water  seepage.  Fre- 
quently, the  flat  bottoms  of  silo-shaped  pits  are  covered  with  grass 
that  has  been  preserved  through  charring.  Evidence  of  food  is  not 
infrequently  found  in  such  matting. 

Stone  tools  and  weapons  consist  predominantly  of  triangular  arrow- 
heads, knives,  drills  or  perforators,  and  needle-sharp  gravers;  teshoa 
knives,  scrapers,  spokeshaves,  and  choppers;  elongated  pebble  abraders, 
whetstones,  and  flaking  implements;  celts  and  chisels;  milling  stones 
and  pitted  midlers;  pestles;  hammerstones  and  anvilstones;  notched 
flat  peblrle  and  trimmed  rectangular  netsinkers;  and  other  implements 
for  domestic  use  and  for  the  procurement  of  fish  and  game  (Fig.  9,  10)  . 

Pottery  is  the  principal  variable  in  the  Minisink  culture.  Vessels  of 
this  time  generally  have  smooth,  globular,  or  elongated  bodies  with 


Fig.  13.  lU  RFM  S OF  FA  FF  WOODF \\D  AND  CON  FACT  PERIOD  TIMES: 
a,  b,  flexed  burials  of  the  Pahatjuarra  and  Minisink  cultures  (the  incltision  of  an 
entire  pottet\  \cs-sel  as  a gia\e  olleiing  (b)  is  uuttsual  in  oitr  area);  c,  tl.  extended 
burials  dating  from  about  a.d.  1720-1750,  from  the  Pahaquarra  site,  Delaware 
Water  (>ap  National  Reneation  \iea.  New  |erse\;  c,  a wotnan  with  elaborate  hair 
pipe  and  glass  bead  collar  (there  were  elc\cn  rings  on  her  lingers,  and  a jewelry 
box  at  her  feet)  ; d,  a matt,  possibh  the  spotise  of  the  woman  (c)  , with  a flintlock 
mtisket  cradled  in  his  t ight  ai  tn  ( brtiss  haii  sjrools  atid  glass  and  shell  beads  stir- 
round  his  neck).  .All  burials  were  excasated  from  the  Pahaquarra  site  by  Seton 
Flail  University  Museum,  1972-73. 
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medium  to  high  collars.  Decoration,  usually  incised  into  the  rim,  col- 
lar, and  shoulder,  consists  of  triangular  and  linear  geometric  patterns 
in  often  complicated  interrelationships  (Fig.  12)  . 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Minisink  culture  span,  effigy  faces 
begin  to  appear  on  pottery  vessels,  pipes,  and  pendants.  Such  effigies 
are  simple  facial  abstractions:  two  eyes  and  a mouth  impressed  or 
scratched  into  an  otherwise  plain  surface  (Fig.  9 t-w,  12  i,  k)  . The 
effigy  pendants,  usually  suspended  upside  down,  are  probably  personal 
charms  imikiisikun)  rather  than  ornaments.  When  the  wearer  looked 
down  upon  such  a countenance,  it  looked  back  at  him.  Effigy  faces 
appearing  on  the  bowls  of  tobacco  pipes  (Fig.  9 cc)  , are  located  at 
the  back  of  the  bowl  where  they  faced  the  smoker.  Simple  faces  were 
also  carved  on  stones.  These  may  have  been  intended  to  represent 
the  “Living  Solid  Face,”  or  Mesi}ighalikuyi,  a deity  who  watched  over 
the  game  animals  and  who  also  saw  to  it  that  the  hunter  obtained 
sufficient  food  to  satisfy  his  needs  (Kraft  1968:  50-51)  . 

Some  of  these  effigy  faces  may  reflect  a possible  masking  complex 
such  as  the  historic  Lenape  Indians  are  known  to  have  had,  and  which 
the  Iroquois  still  use  in  their  false  face  societies.  One  small,  stone 
pendant  maskett  (Fig.  9 v)  from  the  Miller  Field  site  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  cornhusk  mask,  or  “bushy  head,”  was  once  a part  of  the 
Minisink  Indian  ritual  (Kraft  1972)  . Such  pendant  masketts  and 
stone  effigy  faces  may  be  all  that  remain  in  our  area  of  the  formative 
Big  House  Ceremonialism  that  did  not  reach  its  full  elaboration  until 
historic  times  (Speck  1931). 

The  Historic  Period,  circa  1650  to  1800 

The  coming  of  the  European  colonist,  trapper,  and  trader  brought 
profound  and  unanti(  ipated  changes  to  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Dela- 
ware Valley  and  throughout  the  East  generally.  Glass  beads  and 
bottles;  iron  nails,  hoes,  and  adzes  (Eig.  14  a-r)  ; brass  kettles  and 
sheet  stock;  doth  and  clothing;  guns  and  rum  were  irresistible  to 
the  Indian;  hence,  they  were  eagerly  coveted  for  their  conspicuous 
social  prestige,  utility,  or  aesthetic  appeal,  or  in  the  case  of  rum  for 
its  systemic  effect. 

One  way  to  obtain  such  exotic  commodities  was  for  the  Indian  to 
sell  the  pelts  of  Ireaver,  bear,  otter,  deer,  and  other  animals.  White 
traders  had  given  these  furs  a commercial  value  which  they  never 
had  in  pre-contact  times.  Intensive  hunting  and  trapping  of  fur- 
bearing animals  soon  depleted  the  supply  in  specific  areas  and  caused 
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Fig.  14.  TR.ADE  H EMS  FROM  I HE  CON  I AC  F PERIOD:  a,  iron  arrow- 
heads; b,  c,  brass  arrowheads;  d.  brass  hshliook  (?)  ; e,  f.  brass  bangles  or  tinklers; 
, brass  sct|uin:  li,  brass-wire  spiral;  i.  brass-wire  ear  ornament;  j.  brass  button; 
, brass  tube;  1,  brass  wire;  m,  silver-plated  seal-end  spoon;  n,  o,  iron  hoes  or  adzes; 
p,  ■■  I .D.  " tlav  trade  ]jipe;  tp  black  glass  spirit  bottle  impressed  with  the  heraldic 
seal  of  Clement  Plumstetl;  r.  assorted  necklaces  from  the  jewelry  box  associated  with 
the  female  burial  (Fig.  13  t)  at  the  l’aha(|uarra  site,  4Varren  County,  New  Jersey. 
.\rtifacts  a-o,  (|  are  from  the  collection  of  F.  Da\  ton  Staats,  the  others  from  the 
collection  of  ketun  Hall  f'nitersity  Museum. 
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the  Indians  to  look  beyond  their  own  traditional  hunting  grounds  for 
the  peltry  that  would  purchase  the  white  man's  trade  goods.  This 
inevitably  brought  them  into  conflict  with  other,  often  more  power- 
ful Indian  tribes  to  the  north  and  west,  with  frequently  mortal 
consequences. 

In  New  Jersey,  historic  contact-period  sites  are  infrequent,  and 
European  trade  items  are  scarce,  .\mong  the  larger  and  better-known 
contact-period  sites  are  those  near  Minisink  Island  (Heye  and  Pepper 
1915;  Ritchie  1949:  Kinsey  cl  al.  1972)  and  the  Davenport  site  above 
Milford  (Leslie  1968).  Recently  the  Miller  Field  site,  Harry’s  Farm  site 
near  Tocks  Island,  and  the  Pahaquarra  site  have  produced  evidence 
of  contact-period  trade  items  of  consideralile  historic  importance.  The 
items  found  on  these  sites  include  brass  objects  such  as  kettles,  arrow- 
heads. wire  earrings,  secpiins,  tinklers,  and  fishhooks  (Fig.  14)  . Iron 
implements  imlude  axes,  adzes,  hoes,  and  nails.  Glass  beads  and 
bottles,  gun  flints,  and  kaolin  (actually  ball  clay  or  pipe  clay)  trade 
pipes  are  also  encountered  with  some  frequency. 

.Among  the  more  unusual  European-made  objects  discovered  on  the 
Miller  Field  site  tvas  a silver-plated  seal-end  spoon  such  as  have  been 
found  at  the  Plymouth  and  Jamestown  colonies  of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  (Fig.  14  m)  . This  spoon  was  located  on  the  sternum 
of  a burial,  and  it  is  assumed  that  it  was  worn  as  an  ornamental 
pendant  rather  than  used  as  an  eating  utensil.  .Another  item  found 
in  an  Indian  retuse  pit  on  this  site  is  a black-glass  spirit  bottle  con- 
taining the  inqaressed  heraldic  seal  of  the  Plumsted  family  (Fig.  14  q)  . 
The  shape  of  the  bottle  indicates  that  it  was  made  prior  to  a.d.  1652 
(Noel  Hume  1970:  63) . The  College  of  Arms  of  London  has 

records  attesting  to  the  fact  that  this  armorial  seal  w'as  registered  in 
England  in  1587.  This  bottle  and  seal  are  of  considerable  historic 
importance  because  Clement  Plumsted,  the  great  grandson  of  Bar- 
tholomew Plumsted,  who  registered  the  heraldic  seal,  was  one  of  the 
first  12  proprietors  of  the  state  of  New  jersey.  It  is  possible  that 
Clement  Plumsted  visited  northwestern  New'  jersey  sometime  about 
1675  and  while  there  traded  the  bottle  to  tlie  Indians  (Kraft  in  Kinsey 
et  al.  1972:  50-54)  . 

Peach  pits,  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Indian  refuse  areas 
on  the  Harry’s  Farm  site,  show  that  the  Minisink  Indians  may  have 
planted  fruit  trees.  The  cultivation  of  apple,  peach,  and  plum  orchards 
lias  been  observed  by  several  early  surveyors  w’ho  explored  the  valley, 
and  this  fact  is  also  mentioned  in  some  of  the  early  historical  accounts. 
.Moreover,  European,  "Robert  Tippit”  trade  pipes,  brass  artifacts,  and 
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glass  beads  from  the  Indian  refuse  pits  on  this  site  provide  evidence 
that  small  enclaves  of  Minisink  Indi.tns  were  still  li\  ing  in  the  environs 
of  Tocks  Island  as  late  as  a.d.  1710-1750. 

One  of  the  more  vexing  problems  with  respect  to  Indian-white  con- 
tact in  the  upper  Delaware  \hdley  is  the  presence  of  English  trade 
goods  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  identifiable  Dutch  items.  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  the  Dutch  were  indeed  in  the  valley,  but  that 
they  were  trading  with  goods  previously  procured  from  the  English. 
It  is  also  possible  that  we  have  not  yet  excavated  the  proper  Dutch  sites. 

The  problem  of  English  xienus  Dutch  occujrancy  of  the  valley  is  of 
considerable  academic  interest  because  most  of  the  literature  credits 
the  Dutch  with  having  explored  and  settled  the  valley,  with  having 
exploited  the  Pahaquarra  copper  mines,  and  with  having  laid  in  the 
‘‘Old  Mine  Road"  (Hine  1963:  3-1,  159;  Vivian  1951).  If  the  Dutch 
were  indeed  so  active  in  these  parts  as  the  literature  seems  to  im- 
ply, then  we  certainly  ought  to  be  seeing  more  of  these  people 
archeologically. 

The  copper  ore  from  the  Pahaquarra  mines  is  of  a generally  low 
grade— some  samples  have  assayed  up  to  3.25  percent  in  metallic  con- 
tent (Vivian  1951:  1)— and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Dutch  would 
have  hauled  any  quantity  of  this  cupric  oxide-bearing  rock  over  one 
hundred  miles  of  mountainous  road  to  Esopus  (now  Kingston)  , New 
York,  as  has  been  suggested.  One  thing  is  certain,  however:  the  Indians 
never  used  the  copper  from  this  mine. 

With  the  advent  of  white  colonial  settlements,  the  condition  of  the 
Lenape  Indians  deteriorated  rajridly.  The  natives  seemed  perfectly 
willing  to  share  their  domain  with  the  technologically  more  powerful 
foreigners.  Lhifortunately  for  the  Indians,  however,  the  Dutch  and 
English  settlers  pursued  a way  of  life  that  differed  so  , greatly  from  that 
of  the  Lenapes  that  there  was  little  or  no  compatibility. 

This  was  especially  true  of  the  European  and  Indian  attitudes  to- 
ward natural  resources  and  their  use.  Eo  the  Indian,  the  land  with 
its  flora  and  fauna  was  part  of  the  common  domain  under  the  control 
of  the  siqrernatural.  Land  and  resources  were  not  considered  to  be 
the  property  of  any  individual,  nor  could  such  land  come  under  group 
ownership  or  control:  instead,  the  land  was  accessible  to  all.  The 
Indian  sincerely  believed  that  he  prospered  as  a farmer  or  a hunter 
because  he  lived  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  deity,  without 
whose  benevolent  assistance  he  felt  he  would  starve.  The  Indian  saw 
himself  as  an  integral  part  of  natui  e,  not  lord  over  it.  The  white  man, 
by  contrast,  saw  nature  as  something  to  be  owned  outright  and  im- 
proved by  his  effort  and  technology. 
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The  colonists  had  come  from  an  overpopulated  part  of  the  world, 
where  land  was  wealth,  and  where,  furthermore,  all  land  had  been 
divided  and  subdivided  for  so  many  generations  that  the  idea  of  un- 
used forests  or  fiekls  was  simply  unknown.  In  consequence  of  this 
attitude,  settlers  wanted  outiight  ownership  of  the  land  in  the  New 
W'orld,  and  what  could  not  be  gotten  by  purchase  or  treaty  was  soon 
obtained  by  chicanery,  murder,  contagious  disease,  and  the  wars  that 
resulted  from  the  fur  trade. 

The  Lenape  Indians  were  literally  pushed  out  of  the  area  that  had 
been  their  homeland  for  millenia.  In  1759  Governor  Bernard  esti- 
mated that  there  were  only  three  htmdred  Indians  remaining  in  New 
Jersey.  Some  two  hundred  of  these  had  been  induced  to  take  up 
residence  on  a 3,041-acre  tract  purchased  the  previous  year  and  named 
“Brotherton”  (VVTslager  1972:  270)  . This  Indian  reservation,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country,  was  located  in  Evesham  Township  (now  Indian 
Mills)  , Burlington  Gounty,  New  jersey.  Gonditions  were  less  desirable, 
however,  and  the  idea  of  Ireing  separated  from  their  kinsmen  who  had 
migrated  westward  finally  piompted  the  Brotherton  Indians  to  leave 
as  well.  By  1801  there  was  scarcely  a Lenape  Indian  left  in  New  jersey 
or  southeastern  New  York.  Today  the  remnants  and  descendants  of 
these  peojile  are  living  primarily  in  Oklahoma  and  in  Canada. 
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European  Trade  Relations 
In  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 

BY  ALBRIGHT  G.  ZIMMERMAN 

IN  1683,  William  Penn  wrote  Robert  Boyle  about  the  Indians  of 
his  new  Province.  He  pictured  them  as  happy  in  their  primitive 
existence: 

Their  rest  is  not  disturbed  for  maintenance;  they  live  by 
their  pleasures,  fowling  and  fishing:  the  sons  of  providence; 
better  without  tradition,  unless  that  they  have  got  had  been 
better;  for  the  Dutch,  English,  and  Swedes  have  taught  them 
drunkenness.  Thus  they  are  the  worse  for  those  they  should 
have  been  the  better  for  . . . (Myers  1937:  49) 

By  this  time  a long-standing  tradition  of  trade  and  cultural  inter- 
action already  existed  between  the  natives  and  the  European  colonists, 
but  this  relationship  appears  to  have  been  apprehensive  at  best.  In 
writing  to  another  friend,  William  Penn  stated  that  the  Indians  were 
“when  Drunk  y*^  most  wretched  of  spectacles,  often  burning  and  some- 
times murdering  one  another,  at  which  times  y*^  Christians  are  not 
without  danger  as  well  as  fear.’’  (Myers  1937:  49) 

A German  settler,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  felt  that  at  least  some 
of  the  Indians’  problems  were  due  to  the  attitudes  of  the  whites: 

The  earlier  Europeans  or  old  settlers  . . . never  had  the 
proper  motives  in  settling  here,  for  instead  of  instructing  the 
poor  Indians  in  the  Christian  virtues,  their  only  desire  was 
gain,  without  ever  scrupling  about  the  means  employed  in 
obtaining  it. 

By  these  means  they  have  taught  the  natives  who  had  dealings 
with  them,  nothing  but  deception  and  many  other  evil  habits, 
so  that  there  is  very  little  virtue  or  honesty  remaining  on 
either  side. 

These  wicked  people  make  it  a custom  to  pay  the  savages  in 
rum  and  other  liquors  for  the  furs  they  bring  to  them,  so  that 
these  poor  deluded  Indians  have  become  very  intemporate, 
and  sometimes  drink  to  such  excess  that  they  can  neither  walk 
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nor  stand.  On  such  occasions  they  often  commit  thefts  and 
other  vices.  (Weiss  1850;  IV,  Pt.  2,  98-99) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  explore  the  European-lndian  trade 
relations  that  had  Irrought  the  natives  to  such  a state  of  distress. 

The  Indians  of  the  Delaware  Valley  and  contiguous  areas  were  the 
Lenni-Lenape  or  Delawares.  The  lormer  term  is  the  .\lgonkian  name 
by  which  they  called  themselves:  the  latter  derives  from  the  name 
given  the  river  honoring  the  Virginia  Governor,  Lord  De  La  Warr 
(see  W'eslager  1967;  3-8). 

The  first  recorded  trade  with  the  Lenape  Indians  was  in  1616  when 
the  Dutch  Captain  Cornelis  Hendrickson  explored  the  Delaware  Bay 
and  River  and  reported  that  he  “did  there  trade  with  the  Inhabitants, 
said  trade  consisting  of  Sables,  Furs,  Robes  and  otlter  skins”  (Johnson 
1911:  167)  . Hendrickson  returned  to  the  South  or  Delaw'are  River  in 
1620  and  again  in  1624,  and  on  the  latter  trip  built  Fort  Nassau. 
This  semipermanent  post  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware 
River  continued  througli  the  years  as  a base  for  Dutch  trade.  English 
ships  were  also  visiting  and  trading  on  the  river  by  this  time,  and  in 
1638  Swedish  settlers  and  traders  appeared  as  well.  (O’Callaghan  1849- 
1851:  HI,  43,  47;  Van  Laer  1924:  192-95,  208-1 1;  Weslager  1961:  121- 
27) 

It  woidd  appear,  however,  that  the  Indians  had  been  exposed  to 
European  goods  long  before  such  trading  expeditions  reportedly  came 
to  the  Delaware  Ricer.  This  assumption  is  based  upon  circumstantial 
evidence,  but  I believe  that  a persuasive  case  can  be  made. 

The  first  Europeans  who  came  to  the  shores  of  North  America  en- 
countered native  populations  that  were  still  living  more  or  less  in  the 
stone  age.  The  colonists  and  traders,  by  contrast,  had  metal  tools 
and  utensils,  glass  beads  and  bottles,  guns,  and  other  items  that  were 
regarded  by  the  Indians  as  Ireing  ot  ol)viously  superior  quality  and 
desirability,  \\4ierever  and  whenever  such  white  man's  goods  came 
into  aboriginal  h;inds,  the  goods  tended  to  break  down  age-old  skills 
and  technicjues. 

The  Europeans  were  certainly  not  the  first  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Exotic  items  had  long  been  a sulrject  of  trade  among  the  Indians 
themselves,  particularly  among  the  more  highly  organized  cultures, 
such  as  the  Hopewell  of  the  Ohio-Mississippi  valleys.  Copyrer  from 
Lake  Superior,  obsidian  from  far  western  sources,  and  certain  conch 
shells  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  among  other  things,  were  important 
items  of  trade  for  centuries  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Europeans. 
There  is  also  archeological  and  ethnological  evidence  to  suggest  a con- 
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siderable  trade  in  more  mundane  items  such  as  fish,  fnr,  agricultural 
products,  and  lithic  materials.  (Kellogg  1925:  ,Ml-42) 

At  the  time  of  colonization,  the  Indians  of  North  America  had  not 
yet  mastered  the  art  of  metallurgy:  they  could  not  achieve  siifhcient 
heat  for  smelting  and  casting.  Such  cojrper  as  was  employed  by  certain 
cultures  in  the  manufacture  of  tools,  weapons,  and  oinaments  con- 
sisted of  relaticely  pure  ore  that  could  be  shaped  Ity  malleation  and 
cold-hammering. 

.\i  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  tell  when  the  white  man  first 
started  to  trade  with  the  North  American  Indiatis,  and  how  Euro])ean 
goods  first  found  their  way  into  Indian  trade  channels.  There  are 
indications  that  some  trade  occurred  at  a verv  early  date.  The  Spanish 
seem  to  have  ventured  to  North  America  on  numerous  occasions  soon 
after  the  expeditions  of  Columbus.  Some  of  these  trips  were  unau- 
thorized, hence  they  were  not  publici/cd.  (Harrisse  1892:  77-78,  125-28, 
,S61.  699-700) 

I'here  are  also  records  of  Norman,  Basque,  and  Portuguese  fisher- 
men crossing  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Soon  after  the  voyages  of  the  Cabots,  a large  number  of  vessels  made 
the  yearly  trip  from  Europe.  In  1578,  for  example,  Anthony  Parkhurst 
reported  50  English,  100  Spanish,  50  Portuguese,  and  150  Erench  and 
Breton  fishing  \essels  in  the  evaters  oft  Newfoundland,  in  addition  to 
20  or  30  Erench  whalers.  In  1601.  Alontchrcitien  reported  the  French 
alone  at  about  600  sail.  (Biggar  1901:  23-24) 

As  years  went  by,  the  fishermen  who  landed  on  the  northeastern 
coasts  to  prepare  iheir  catch  started  to  supplement  their  profits  by 
trading  with  the  Indians.  As  the  fishermen  retuined  to  the  same  spot 
every  year,  the  trade  became  more  lormal.  This  traffic  with  the  Indians 
became  so  important  that  at  least  as  early  as  the  1580’s  (and  probably 
earlier)  ships  were  being  dispakhed  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the 
fur  trade.  It  would  appear  that  nearly  every  mariner  up  and  clown 
the  coast,  including  (riovanni  da  Verra/ano,  Fistevan  Gomez,  and 
jean  .Alfonse,  made  note  of  the  lurs  and  skins  the  Indians  had  to 
trade.  Before  embarking  on  his  first  voyage,  jacques  Cartier,  the 
mariner  of  St.  Af.do,  had  presumably  been  well  .idvised  which  goods 
were  most  desired  by  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  furs.  Such  advice 
could  easily  ha\c  come  from  the  fishermen  of  his  home  port.  At  anv 
rate,  it  is  recorded  that  ivhen  Cartier  first  met  the  natives,  they  indi- 
cated a desire  for  him  to  land  and  held  up  furs,  which  surely  indicated 
that  they  had  already  had  contact  with,  or  knowledge  about  the 
Europeans. 
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Some  indication  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  fur  trade  is  also 
revealed  in  a letter  of  Pero  Menende/  de  Aviles,  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Florida,  to  King  Philip  11  of  Sjjain.  Menende/'  was  the  sponsor  of 
a short-lived  Jesuit  nnssion  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Waiting 
in  1565,  he  noted  that  bison  skins’  were  Ijeing  brought  down  the 
Potomac  River  and  uji  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  French  settlements 
on  the  (/ult  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  two  years  6,000  bison  skins  are 
reported  to  have  Ireen  delisered  fry  this  route.  (Biggar  1901:  28-33; 
Ware  1894:  433) 

With  the  increase  in  trade,  tliere  was  a corresponding  increase  in 
social  pressures  on  the  native  culture.  Slowly  but  surely  the  Indian 
was  being  sulrordinated  Ijy  a commercial  system  that  had  its  heart  in 
Europe,  f or  thousands  of  years  the  aljoriginal  peoples  had  maintained 
a delicate  balance  with  the  environment,  the  relatively  simple  needs 
of  their  culture  being  satisfied  by  tlie  local  plant  and  animal  resources. 
This  balance  was  ujjset  as  the  Indian  became  more  and  more  covetous 
of  the  exotic  European  goods,  and  as  tlie  colonists  made  ever  greater 
demands  upon  the  new  land  and  its  people.  Co-operation  in  the  en- 
vironment was  replaced  by  exploitation  of  the  environment,  and  by 
participating  in  this  process  the  Indian  unwittingly  hastened  his  own 
destruction. 

Overawed  by  the  material  possessions  of  the  foreigners,  the  Indian 
could  develop  no  adequate  commercial  ])er,spective.  The  apparent 
cupidity  of  the  white  man  simjrly  tunazed  the  natives:  “How  could 
they  trade  such  wondertul  commodities  lor  such  commonplace  things 
as  skins?”  The  Jesuit,  Eather  Paul  le  Jeune,  realistiatlly  presented 
the  native  viewpoint  when  he  cpioted  an  Indian  in  his  Relations  of 
1634: 

"The  Beaver  does  everything  perfectly  well,  it  makes  kettles, 
hatchets,  swords,  knives,  bread;  and,  in  short,  it  makes  every- 
thing." He  was  making  sport  of  us  Europeans,  who  have  such 
a fondness  for  the  skin  of  this  animal  and  who  fight  to  see 
who  will  give  the  most  to  these  Barbarians,  to  get  it:  they 
carry  this  to  such  an  extent  that  my  host  said  to  me  one  clay, 
showing  me  a very  beautiful  knife,  “The  English  have  no 
sense;  they  give  us  twenty  knives  like  this  for  one  Beaver 
skin.”  (Thwaites  1896-1901:  VE  299;  Kenton  1956;  65-66) 

The  European  goods  obtained  by  trade  enabled  the  natives  better 
to  exploit  the  animal  resources  in  their  area.  The  steel-edged  knives 
and  axes  and  guns  all  contributed  to  making  the  native  a more  efficient 


^ Menendez  calls  bison  “cattle  of  New  Spain.” 
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hunter.  A steel  axe.  for  example,  could  easily  cut  through  a frozen 
mucl-ancl-stick  beaver  lodge,  which  would  be  more  resistant  to  the 
stone  axe  or  other  pre-contact  implements.  Now,  instead  of  conserving 
nature,  the  Indian  became  more  and  more  prodigal.  Adrian  \hin  der 
Donck  in  describing  the  cjucst  for  beaver  pelts  noted  that 

From  December  to  the  first  of  June,  the  skins  are  good,  and 
then  they  [the  beaver]  are  killed.  The  fall  skins  have  the 
winter  hairs  in  part,  with  very  little  fur.  The  summer  skins 
and  those  taken  from  ungrown  beavers  are  of  little  value. 

Still  the  Indians  kill  all  they  find  when  they  are  hunting.  (Van 
der  Donck  1841:  221;  see  also  O’Donnell  1968:  115-16  and 
Kalm  1937:  I,  233) 

We  know  that  the  Indians  of  the  Suscjuehanna  \halley,  west  of  the 
Lenape  territory,  had  also  experienced  European  trade  at  an  early 
date.  While  exploring  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1612.  Captain  John  Smith 
found  the  natives  in  possession  of  "many  hatchets,  knives,  and  peeces 
of  yron  and  brasse”  which  were  “reported  to  have  [been  gotten]  from 
the  Sasquesahanockes,  a mighty  people  . . .”  (Tyler  1907:  149)  . These 
Susquehannock  Indians,  who  were  c;dled  "Minquas"  by  the  Lenape, 
may  also  have  been  competing  tor  European  trade  goods  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Writina:  from  New  .\msterdam  in  1626,  Isaack  de  Rasiere, 
chief  commercial  agent  for  the  Dutch  ^Vest  India  Company,  stated 
that  the  South  (or  Delaware)  River  was  equally  as  important  for 
development  as  the  area  about  the  North  (or  Hudson)  River,  and 
that  he  was  even  then  negotiating  with  a delegation  of  Minquas  at 
Fort  Amsterdam  (Van  Laer  1924:  192-95,  208-11). 

Coming  to  the  Delaware  area  to  trade,  the  Minquas  approached 
by  either  of  two  paths— one  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the  Christiana 
River  (near  present-day  W'ilmington)  and  the  other  following  the 
Schuylkill  River  to  its  conlluence  with  the  Delaware  near  Philadelphia. 
Whoever  controlled  these  paths  presumably  stood  to  gain  the  lion's 
share  of  the  trade,  for  the  Minquas  were  tapping  a hinterland  that 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lenape  Indians.  In  time  the  Delaware 
River  valley,  once  an  excellent  source  of  peltry,  lost  its  pre-eminence 
as  a result  of  the  relentless  hunting  and  decimation  of  fur-bearing 
animals.  Peter  Kalm,  writing  about  .v.i).  1750,  noted: 

Beavers  were  formerly  abundant  in  New  Sweden,  as  all  the 
old  Swedes  hete  told  me.  .\t  that  time  they  saw  one  dam 
after  another  raised  in  the  rivers  and  brooks  by  beavers.  But 
after  the  Europeans  had  come  over  in  such  great  numbers 
and  cultivated  the  country  more,  many  beavers  had  been 
killed.  Many,  too,  had  just  died  out  and  some  had  moved 
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further  into  the  country,  where  the  people  were  not  so 
numerous.  (Kahn  1937;  I,  241.  II,  534) 

The  Lcnape  Indians,  who  are  the  real  concern  of  this  paper,  orig- 
inally occ  upiecl  all  ot  the  area  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
from  Delaware  Bay  north  into  lower  New  York  State  and  east  to 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island.  The  Swedish  Governor  Johan  Printz 
has  left  us  the  following  description  of  these  indigenous  Lenape 
Indians.  They  were,  he  intormed  Sweden's  Lord  High  Chancellor 
Brahe, 

large,  strong  and  well  built  fellows;  color  themselves  terribly 
in  the  face,  variously,  not  one  like  unto  the  other,  go  naked, 
only  a piece  of  cloth  alrout  one-half  an  ell  wide  around  their 
micldle,  and  down  below  their  loins,  just  as  a bather;  terribly 
barbarous  lieathens,  revengefid,  wise  in  trade  and  traffic; 
clever  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  of  lead,  copper  and  tin,  as 
also  to  carve  artistically  in  wood;  they  are  also  good  and  quick 
shots  with  their  arrows,  but  have  no  knowledge  of  God,  but 
place  their  hope  iu  the  devils  . . . (Johnson  1930;  150) 

While  to  Axel  Oxenstierna,  (beat  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  he  added 
that  they  were  “able  to  work  well  with  axe  and  knife;  cowardly  and 
fearful  (only  the  Mincjuas  are  good  soldiers)  ; |ancl]  good  marksmen 
with  their  bows  and  arrows”  (Johnson  1930;  153). 

.Another  account,  that  of  Peter  Martensson  Linclestrom,  an  engineer 
of  varied  interests,  is  jtcrhaps  one  of  the  most  complete,  and  in  terms 
of  its  age,  one  of  the  most  objective  descriptions  of  these  local  natives. 
Linclestrom  found  them  to  have  divergent  characteristics,  some  ad- 
mirable, some  regrettable.  .-Vs  he  weighed  the  good  and  bad  points 
he  concluded  that  they  were  “very  mischievous,  haughty,  are  eager 
for  praise,  wanton,  bestial,  mistrustftil,  untruthful  and  thievish,  dis- 
honorable, coarse  in  their  affections,  shameless  and  unchaste.”  (Linde- 
strom  1925;  191-92)  . 

Lindesti bin’s  account  of  native  attire  is  also  of  interest.  He  observed 
that 


Around  the  head  over  the  forehead  they  bind  a belt  of  money, 
the  width  of  a hand,  strung  in  the  form  of  figures. 

* * * 

In  their  ears  they  have  brass  and  tin  rings  and  small  bunches 

of  money  hanging Around  their  necks  they  have  strung 

much  money,  hanging  clown  like  a lot  of  chains  on  their 
breasts.  And  among  these  they  have  their  Panhra  or  idol 
hanging.  . . . (bn  their  backs  they  have  their  7iotasser  or  bags 
hanging,  very  skillfully  and  neatly  made,  in  which  they  have 
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their  things,  siu  h ;is  lootl.  money,  tobacco,  tolracco  pipes, 

\er\  artistic alh  .nul  well  made:  also  bows  and  cjnarrels  (like 
those  of  the  Poles)  and  helmets  made  ot  hard  wooden  pins 
and  strong  wood,  that  no  aiiow  can  go  through  them.  Around 
their  arms  at  the  hands  the\  lia\e  brass  and  tin  rings  and 
threaded  money,  hanging  like  chains.  In  their  h.mds  they 
ha\e  tobacco  pipes  an  ell  in  length,  cvhich  are  screwed  to- 
gether with  leather,  to  lean  on,  and  in  these  pipe-heads  will 
go  a handled  ot  tob.icco,  .Aicnmcl  their  evaists  they  ha\e  tied 
a broad  belt  of  money,  strung  in  the  form  of  figures,  from 
which  their  pieces  of  cloth  hang,  cvhich  some  of  them  use 
to  cover  themsehes  with,  which  are  of  red  oi  blue  trieze  or 
deer  skin,  everwvhere  sewed  on  with  iheii^  money,  and  tiround 
the  edges  which  hang  clown,  lightly  fastened  with  hanging 
narrow  stri])s,  like  thick  long  fringes  on  the  ends  of  which 
they  also  hace  money  strung.  Over  their  shoulders  they  have 
belts  of  money,  threaded  into  figures.  Otherwise,  while  the 
sasages  grow  up  they  go  ejuite  naked,  the  eery  way  they  are 
born  to  this  world,  with  the  excejrtion  of  the  money  they 
carry  on  themsehes,  knoeving  of  no  shame,  and  woidcl  not  to 
this  day  idtle  their  pricacy,  il  they  were  not  corrupted  by  the 
Christians,  of  whom  they  are  ashamed,  and  are  hence  com- 
pelled if  they  wish  to  h.ive  detdings  evith  the  Christians,  to 
cocer  themselves  with  something.  (I.indestrdm  1925:  195-98) 

The  foregoing  gives  some  idea  of  the  possessions  of  the  natives. 
\\'am|)um,  laboriouslv  polished  and  chilled:  fetishes:  pipes:  head 
dresses:  boevs  and  tirrocvs;  and  the  many  other  objects  which  the  Lenape 
fabricated  and  decoiated  in  accorchuue  evith  traditional  customs  were 
all  affected  by  the  introduction  of  the  white  man's  tiacle  goods.  Here 
again  we  are  indebted  to  Peter  Ldndestic'nn  for  noting: 


Lately,  however,  the  sachems  or  chiefs  of  the  savages  and 
some  of  the  principal  sa\  ages  ha\  e begun  to  buy  shirts  from 
the  CInistians,  reaching  to  the  knees:  Init  they  do  not  know 
enough  to  let  them  be  tvashed,  but  let  them  st:iy  on  unwashed 
as  long  as  there  is  a single  piece  left.  Lately  the  Christians 
have  had  ,i  lot  of  coats,  reaching  to  the  knees,  made  of  frieze 
for  the  savages  li\ing  nearest  [to  themselves],  the  one  side 
of  the  breast  and  back,  red,  the  other  side,  blue,  likewise  on 
the  arms,  as  the  clothes  of  the  orphan  children  in  .Stockholm 
are  made.  7die.se  [coats]  the  jirincipal  sachems  bought  from 
the  Christians  and  liked  them  \ery  much.  Otherwise,  when 
they  want  to  be  ivell  dressed  they  wrap  around  themselves 
.111  ell  of  red  or  blue  frieze  of  the  broad  Dutch  frieze,-  which 
they  also  buy  from  the  Christians.  (Idndestrcim  1925:  198-99) 


^ Dutch  frieze  was  what  the  Dutch  called  duffels. 
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The  sale  of  firearms  also  affected  the  Indian’s  way  of  life.  Without 
passing  on  the  validity  of  Lindestrom's  accusations,  it  is  worthwhile 
to  note  his  description  of  the  trade. 

Formerly  it  was  indeed  forbidden,  and  agreed  among  the 
Christian  nations,  that  no  guns,  powder  or  lead  should  be 
sold  to  the  savages:  but  after  the  English  in  Virginia  had 
broken  the  law  and  first  begun  to  sell  guns  to  the  savages 
(which  they  have  raised  in  value  according  to  their  quality, 
the  cheapest  [they  sold]  at  10  beaver  [skins]  and  up  to  20 
beaver  [skins]  apiece  for  the  dearest,  so  that  one  gun  which 
is  of  some  value,  may  cost  the  savages  over  40,  50  and  60 
riksdaler,  at  6 daler  silver  money)  , therefore  the  Swedes  began 
to  sell  powder  and  lead  to  them.  (Linclestrbm  1925:  227) 

While  not  specifying  the  Delawares,  Adrian  Van  der  Donck  in  1653 
said  of  the  natives,  “At  present  many  of  them  use  fire-arms,  which 
they  prize  highly  and  learn  to  use  dexterously.  They  spare  no  pains 
in  procuring  guns  and  ammunition,  for  which  they  trade  with  the 
Christians  at  a dear  rate.”  He  also  noted  the  prevalence  of  small 
axes  or  tomahawks— Eurojrean  metal  work-in  place  of  war  clubs. 
(Van  der  Donck  1841;  211)  . 

I’he  switch  to  firearms  placed  the  Indians  at  the  mercy  of  the  Euro- 
peans. The  normal  trade  gun  was  cheap  and  inefficient.  One  lot 
seized  on  the  Delaware  in  1659  is  described  by  Vice  Director  Alrichs 
as  follows:  In  the  crate,  tliere  were  some  “five  and  thirty  guns  with 
copperbelts,  which  were  said  to  have  cost  three  guilders,  five  stivers 
the  piece  in  Holland.”  They  had  apparently  been  in  storage  for  some 
time  and  the  “cases  had  become  rather  wet.  . . . Many  of  the  muskets, 
when  used  the  first  time,  blew  up.  burst  and  became  useless.”  Trade 
guns  in  1696  were  described  as  “light  High  Dutch  Eusees,”  or  “slight 
Liege  guns.”  Governor  Eletcher  claimed  that  the  Indians  would  not 
bear  heavy  guns  (O'Callaghen  and  Fernow  1856-1887:  IV,  170,  XII, 
237;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  1693-1696:  No.  611;  1696-1697:  No.  13). 
Potvder,  lead,  and  gunsmiths  were  in  constant  demand  by  the  natives, 
who  had  become  somewhat  dependent  on  firearms.  For  example,  the 
Mincjuas  in  1662  informed  the  Dutch  that  they  expected  the  ammuni- 
tion necessary  to  conduct  their  war  with  the  Senecas  (O’Callaghan 
and  Fernow  1856-1887:  XII,  419-20).  Peter  Kalm,  in  writing  about 
the  French  Indian  trade  of  1750,  also  commented  about  this  situation: 

If  the  Europeans  should  now  refuse  to  supply  the  natives  with 
muskets,  they  woidd  starve  to  death,  as  almost  all  their  food 
consists  of  the  flesh  of  the  animals  which  they  hunt;  or  they 
would  be  irritated  to  such  a degree  as  to  attack  the  colonists. 
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The  savages  have  Iiitherto  never  tried  to  make  muskets  or 
similar  firearms,  and  their  great  indolence  does  not  even 
allow  them  to  mend  those  muskets  which  they  have.  They 
leave  this  entirely  to  the  settlers.  (Kalm  1937:  II,  519) 

In  time  the  trade  between  the  \arious  European  nations  and  the 
several  Indian  tribes  became  increasingly  competiti\e.  The  aborigines 
were  initially  entranced  with  the  white  man's  gew-gaws,  but  it  was 
not  Ion?  before  the  natives  had  established  a more  realistic  set  of 
\alues  and  had  learned  to  pl.iy  trader  against  trader  and  nation  against 
nation.  The  key  item  in  this  trade  was  textiles,  and  the  Indians  be- 
came ever  more  demanding  in  their  requirements  for  both  quality 
and  style.  Usually  it  was  red  cloth  that  the  natives  preferred.  In  the 
earliest  of  all  Indian  accounts,  the  Norse  legend  of  Eric  the  Red,  it 
was  noted:  “Especially  did  the  strangers  wish  to  buy  red  cloth,  for 
which  they  oftered  to  exchange  peltries  and  cpiite  gray  skins’’  (Olson 
1906:  37)  . Issack  de  Rasiere,  however,  encountered  a somewhat 
different  preference  among  the  local  natives: 

I have  [he  says]  only  about  30  pieces  of  cloth  in  colors  that 
are  in  demand,  that  is,  blue  and  standard  gray;  the  rest  which 
I have  are  all  red,  whereof  1 can  hardly  sell  a yard,  because 
the  Indians  say  that  it  hinders  them  in  hunting,  being  visible 
too  far  ofl.  Tliey  all  call  for  black,  the  darker  the  color  the 
better,  but  red  and  green  they  will  not  take.  (Van  Laer  1924: 
228-31) 

This  complaint  by  De  Rasiere  appears  to  have  been  a local  phe- 
nomenon. Among  most  Indians  red  cloth  was  most  in  demand,  both 
on  the  Delaware  in  the  1650’s  and  in  Canada.  In  1736,  for  example, 
a Erench  official  reported:  “The  Imlian  Company  sends  to  Canada 
nothing  hut  scarlet  doth,”  and  the  British  over  many  years  held  a 
superiority  in  the  trade  because  their  cloth  was  of  a better  scarlet. 
The  textile  trade  was,  of  course,  supplemented  by  a variety  of  hard- 
ware and  trifles,  im hiding  hatchets,  knives,  Dutch  hose,  tobacco  pipes 
and  boxes,  mirrors,  rings,  and  beads.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
item  in  the  trade  was  doth  (O'Callaghan  and  Eernow  1856-1887:  XII, 
187). 

Liquor  was  one  European  commodity  for  which  the  Indian  had 
absolutely  no  tolerance,  Init  for  which  he  seemed,  nevertheless,  to 
have  developed  an  insatiable  craving.  Beer,  brandy,  rum,  and  other 
intoxicants  were  unknown  to  tlie  pre-Columl)ian  Indians.  Once  in- 
troduced, liowever,  licpiors  provided  the  natives  with  a strange  and 
exhilarating  sensation  that  made  these  drinks  an  almost  irresistible 
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item  of  trade.  Aware  of  the  depra\iug  effect  liquor  had  upon  the 
Indians,  each  colonial  nation  passed  laws  attempting  to  outlaw  the 
use  of  intoxicants.  The  traders,  however,  claimed  that  they  had  to 
sell  it  or  otherwise  lose  their  commerce  with  the  Indians.  As  one 
French  observer  reported. 

Generally,  all  savages  drink  only  to  intoxicate  themselves; 
and  when  they  leave  been  drinking,  these  tribes,  who  are  so 
orderly  and  peacealde,  delight  in  nothing  but  vengeance  and 
murder.  Vet  how  deprive  them  of  it  entirely?  It  has  become 
the  basis  of  their  religion!  These  superstitious  men  can  no 
longer  recover  from  their  disease,  unless  they  make  festivals 
with  brandy:  their  sorcereis  or  jugglers  now  know  no  other 
remedy.  They  must  leave  it,  at  whatever  cost  . . . (Cadillac 
1904-05:  75) 

Whth  respect  to  trade  in  general,  there  are  few  extant  descriptions. 
The  earliest  trade  on  the  Delaware  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
from  the  decks  of  small  sailing  vessels.  .\  description  of  trade  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  in  the  Ki.SO's  probably  closely  parallels  that  of 
the  Delaware  Riser  and  Bay  area  at  the  same  jreriod: 

. . . otir  trade  svith  the  Indians  is  allwayes  with  danger  of 
our  lives;  And  that  we  usually  trade  in  a shallop  or  small 
pinnace,  being  6 or  7 English  men  encompassed  with  two 
or  300  Indians.  .\.nd  that  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  doe  to 
defend  our  selves  by  standing  on  our  guard  with  our  armes 
ready  and  our  gunns  presented  in  our  handes.  Two  or  3 
of  the  men  must  looke  to  the  trucke  tliat  the  Indians  doe 
not  steale  it,  and  a great  deale  of  the  trucke  is  often  stole 
by  the  Indians  thougli  we  look  never  soe  well  to  it;  alsoe  a 
great  parte  of  the  trucke  is  given  away  to  the  Kings  and  great 
men  for  presents:  and  commonly  one  third  part  of  the  same 
is  spent  for  \ictu.ills,  and  upon  other  occasions.  . . . the 
Indians  wilbe  very  long  and  teacleous  in  viewing,  and  doe 
tumble  it  and  tosse  it  and  mingle  it  a hundred  times  over  soe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  kei'pe  the  scverall  parcells  a sunder. 

.^nd  if  any  traders  will  not  suffer  the  Indians  soe  to  doe  they 
wilbe  distasted  with  the  said  traders  and  fall  out  with  them 
and  refuse  to  have  any  trade.  .Vnd  that  therefore  it  is  not 
convenient  or  possible  to  keepe  an  account  in  that  trade  for 
every  axe  knife  or  string  of  beades  or  for  every  yard  of  cloath, 
espcciallie  because  the  Indians  trade  not  by  any  certeyne 
measure  or  by  our  English  waightes  and  measures.  And  there- 
fore every  partic  uler  c annot  l)e  wa  it  ten  dowme  by  it  self  dis- 
tinctly. 'Wdierefore  all  traders  find  it  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keepe  any  other  jrerfect  account  than  att  the  End  of  a voiadge 
to  see  what  is  sold  and  what  is  gained  and  what  is  lefte. 
(Claiborne  vs.  Cloberry  et  al.  1932:  344-45) 
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In  1638,  the  Swedes  arrived  on  the  i i\er  <ind  successfully  established 
themselves  in  permanent  posts  at  the  months  of  both  the  Christiana 
River  and  the  Schuylkill  River.  .Attempts  were  made  by  both  the 
Swedes  and  tlie  Dutch  to  legularize  trade  by  restricting;  it  to  estab- 
lished posts,  outlawing  trade  in  hrearms  and  liquor,  and  limiting 
trade  to  jtosts  of  the  commercial  trading  company.  These  attempts 
lailed.  Competition  was  herce  and  the  wilderness  drew  personality 
types  such  as  (lOvcrnor  Loockeianans,  who  was  "suspected  here  by 
many  of  contraband  dealings  with  the  Indians  in  guns,  powder  and 
lead.”  Thus  reported  Dutcli  Governor  Stuyvesant,  who  also  recorded 
Swedish  Governor  Print/’s  fury  over  the  activities  of  the  same  trader. 
Loockermans  was  also  in  bad  graces  in  New  England.  (O’Callaghan 
and  Fernow  1856-1887:  XII,  59;  O’Callaghan  1865-1866:  117).  Some 
of  the  private  Dutch  traders  had,  according  to  Governor  Printz,  “en- 
tirelv  cpiitted  the  Christians,  and  [resorted]  to  the  Minquas,  who  in 
their  [the  Dutch  traders’]  daily  life  behave  with  much  more  unseem- 
liness than  the  savages  themselves”  ([ohnson  1930:  134). 

The  Delawares,  or  Lenni  Lenape,  created  a number  of  problems 
for  the  colonists.  .According  to  Swedish  Governor  Rising,  they  had 
tlireatened  violence  against  the  Swedes,  and  Iregan  to 

destroy  even  the  trade,  both  with  the  Alinques  and  the  other 
savage  nations,  as  well  as  with  the  Christians.  We  must  daily 
buy  their  friendship  with  presents,  lor  they  are  and  continue 
to  be  hostile,  and  worse  than  they  have  been  hitherto.  If 
they  buy  an)  thing  here,  they  wisli  to  get  half  on  credit,  and 

then  pay  with  difficulty.  They  run  to  the  Mincpies,  and  there 

they  buy  beavers  and  elk-skins,  etc.,  lor  our  goods,  and  then 
they  proceed  before  our  eyes  to  Manathas  jManhattan],  where 
the  traders  can  pay  more  for  them  than  we  do,  because  more 
ships  and  more  goods  arrive  there.  (Myers  1912:  157) 

In  1651  the  Dutch  seized  New  Sweden.  Ten  years  later  New  Nether- 
land  fell  Irefore  the  forces  of  tlie  Duke  of  "^’ork,  and  the  Delaware 
Ri\er  area  became  English.  The  event,  however,  that  possibly  had 
the  greatest  impact  on  the  future  for  the  Len;ipes  was  the  decimation 
of  tlie  Mincpias  or  Susquehannocks.  Defeated  by  the  superior  forces 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  further  reduced  by  the  white  man’s  disease  and 
liquor,  remnants  of  this  once  powerfid  people  sought  refuge  m Mary- 
land in  1675.  The  mocement  of  this  people  precipitated  anxiety  on 

the  southern  frontier  and  started  a stream  of  events  that  finally 

shattered  Susquehannock  power  and  triggered  Bacon’s  Rebellion  in 
Virginia. 

The  destruction  of  tli£  Suscjuehannocks  changed  the  Pennsylvania 
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scene  completely.  For  the  Delawares,  it  removed  a barrier  that  had 
kept  them  in  the  Delaware  River  valley  and  also  a counterweight 
that  liad  kept  the  Delawares  in  a somewhat  interior  position  in  the 
Province.  Still  a subject  for  debate  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  new  (if 
it  actually  was  a new)  role  of  the  Delawares  as  largely  landless  tribu- 
taries to  the  Irocjuois  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  their  role 
as  proprietors  ol  almost  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  Province  and 
host  to  other  tribes  that  had  with  their  forbearance  moved  into  the 
void  left  by  the  demise  of  the  Susquehannocks.  These  tribes  were  the 
\anticokes  and  the  Conoys  (or  Cianawese)  from  Maryland,  who  were 
joined  in  the  1690's  by  the  Shawnees  from  the  west.  It  would  appear 
that  trade  on  the  Delaware,  while  still  conducted  bv  Swedes  and 
Dutch  on  the  spot,  became  more  and  more  subordinated  to  a group 
of  merchants  working  through  New  \'ork.3 

Whlliam  Penn's  assumption  of  proprietary  authority  over  the  west 
bank  of  the  Delaware  River  in  16811  returned  some  measure  of  control 
to  the  Indian  trade  in  tlie  valley.  The  proprietors  tried  once  again 
to  elevate  the  white-lndian  relationships  to  a high  plane,  but  this 
"Holy  Experiment"  was  blunted  by  the  cupidity  and  human  weak- 
nesses of  both  sitles.  By  1682  the  Iteaver  was  virtually  wiped  out  and 
the  trade  had  changed  to  a traffic  in  deer  skins.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes,  however,  the  Delaware  Valley  had  had  its  day  with  respect 
to  the  native  trade  in  skins  and  pelts.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
Delawares  were  in  the  Suscjuehanna  River  valley.  It  was  a movement 
that  would  continue  to  the  Allegheny  and  on  to  the  west  and  com- 
pletely away  from  the  river  with  which  the  Delaware  Indians  had 
shared  their  second  name. 


” For  the  further  history  of  the  Delawares,  see  Weslager  1972  and  Zimmerman 
1966. 
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Moses  {Tunda)  Tatamy, 
Delaware  Indian  Diplomat 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  HUNTER 

ON  July  26,  1742,  Count  Ludwig  \on  Zinzendorf,  patron  of  the 
Moravian  Church,  set  out  from  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  with 
his  companions  on  the  Count’s  first  visit  to  the  Indians.  After 
three  miles’  ride,  traveling  northeast,  they 

came  to  Moses  Latemy's  reserve  (near  Stockertown,  in  Forks 
Townshijr)  . Tatemy  was  a Delaware  Irom  New  Jersey,  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  and  was  farming  in  a small  way  on  a 
grant  of  300  acres  given  him  by  the  Pi  oprietaries’  agents,  in 
consideration  of  sercices  he  had  rendered  as  interpreter  and 
messenger  to  the  Indians.  He  receiced  them  well,  was  com- 
municative, and,  in  course  ol  con\ersation,  gave  an  account 
of  the  mode  of  sacrifice  practiced  by  his  heathen  brethren  . . . 
(Reichel  1870;  26-27) 

Mentioned  often  and  favorably  in  Pennsylvania  records  of  the 
French  and  Indian  W’ar  period,  Moses  d’atamy  (originally  Tunda 
Tatamy)  was  an  Indian  ol  some  distinction:  a private  landowner,  a 
Presbyterian,  and  a skilled  interpreter,  he  assisted  missionaries,  colonial 
officials,  fellow  Indians,  and  Quaker  politicians,  and  retained  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all.  He  is  commemorated  to  the  present 
day  in  the  name  of  the  village  of  Tatamy,  situated  just  south  of  the 
tract  of  land  he  once  owned  in  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania.^ 
Later  references  proc  icle  few  dues  to  Tatamy’s  early  life.  According 
to  an  estimate  of  his  age  in  1745,  he  was  born  about  1695  (Dwight 
1822:  210)  ; and  if  we  also  accejil  a later  estimate  of  Teedyuscung’s 
age  (Hazard  1852-56:  Vol.  2,  p.  725),  Tatamy  was  about  ten  years 
older  than  his  more  notorious  associate  and  fellow  tribesman.  Both 
men  were  known  to  be  from  New  Jersey,  and  Tatamy’s  early  home 
is  identified  somewhat  more  precisely  in  the  records  of  a 1758  con- 
ference at  which  he  claimed  an  interest  in  lands  near  and  east  of 


William  A.  Hunter  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  History  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Ciommission,  Harrisburg. 

^ On  the  evidence  of  eighteentli-ccnturv  rccoids.  Tatamv's  name  was  accented  on 
the  second  sellable  with  a long  a;  the  name  of  the  village,  however,  is  accented  on 
the  first  syllable,  with  a short  a. 
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Allentown,  New  Jersey  (Hazard  1852-56:  Vol.  3,  p.  344) . (Tecdyuscung 
had  an  interest  in  one  ol  the  same  tracts.)  In  Pennsylvania  these 
Delawares  weie  tommonly  identified  as  “Jersey  Indians”  or,  since  a 
number  of  them  lived  lor  a time  about  the  forks  of  the  Lehigh  and 

O 

Delaware  rivers,  as  “Forks  Indians.”  Their  earliest  known  chief  man 
in  Pennsylvania  was  “King”  Nutimus. 

Tatamy’s  first  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  records  seems  to  be  in 
1733,  when  he  ajjplietl  for  his  grant  of  land.  The  entry,  under 
date  of  March  24,  1732/3,  records  that:  “Tattemy  an  Indian  has 
improv’d  a piece  of  Land  of  about  300  Acres  on  the  fforks  of  Delaware 
—he  is  known  to  W’"'  .\llen  & Jere:  Langhorne— he  desires  a Grant 
for  the  said  Land”  (Land  Records  1732-33:  17).  Very  few  Indians 
became  private  landowners  in  Provincial  Pennsylvania,  and  of  these 
few  Tatamy  appears  to  Ite  the  first.  .\  warrant  for  the  survey  was 
issued  on  Decemirer  30,  1736,  and  a patent  to  “Tundy  Tetamy  one 
of  our  Indian  Friends”  was  granted  by  the  Proprietaries  on  April  28, 
1738  (Land  Records  1738). 

Tatamy’s  application  was  endorsed  by  two  prominent  men.  Lang- 
horne, a Quaker,  was  then  chief  justice  of  the  Province,  a position 
he  held  from  1726  until  his  death  in  1742  (Bucks  1883)  . Allen,  a 
much  younger  man  and  a Presbyterian,  was  then  an  assemblyman 
but  later  also  served  as  chief  justice,  from  1750  to  1774  (Johnson  1943: 
208-209)  . Both  men,  .Allen  e.s|recially,  became  early  landowners  in  the 
“Forks”  area  (Chidsey  1937:  Maps). 

Tatamy’s  acejuisition  of  land  coincided  with  negotiations  for  the 
so-called  “Whalking  Purchase”  of  1737;  and  that  he  himself  had  a minor 
role  in  these  negotiations  is  shown  by  the  Penn  account  books  where, 
under  date  of  May  7,  1735,  in  a record  of  “Sundrys  Sent  to  Pennsbury 
for  the  Indian  Treaty  now  held  there,”  appears  the  item,  “To  Tetamy 
for  going  on  a Message  20/—”  (Surveyor  General  Journals:  C No.  1, 
p.  69)  . ' 

Technically,  the  “W'alking  Purchase”  of  1737  was  the  confirmation 
of  a sale  negotiated,  but  not  consummated,  fifty  years  earlier;  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  Jersey  Indians’  involvement  in  this  belated 
confirmation  seem  to  have  been  something  of  a puzzle  to  everyone  con- 
cerned. These  Indians  not  only  had  not  been  living  in  Pennsylvania 
at  the  time  of  the  original  negotiations;  most  of  them  had  not  even 
been  Inang  in  1686.  Neither  party,  wliites  nor  Indians,  understood 
the  basis  for  the  other’s  claim  to  the  land  in  cpiestion. 

The  “Walking  Purchase”  is  far  too  complicated  a subject  to  be 
covered  in  the  present  paper,  and  Tatamy  did  not  live  to  hear  the 
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end  of  it.  The  purcltase  was  to  extend  as  far  as  a man  could  go  (the 
deed  did  not  say  icalk)  in  a day  and  a lialf;  and  there  must  have  been 
little  doubt,  to  the  white  negotiators  at  least,  that  it  would  take  in 
the  “Forks"  lands  up  to  the  Blue  Mountain.  Indians  complained  of 
the  unseemlv  haste  of  the  walkers  who  measured  the  purchase,  but 
there  seems  to  have  Ireen  no  immediate  and  general  outcry  over  the 
deal.  The  Proprietaries  had  reserved  a 6,500-acre  tract  including  the 
chief  Indian  callage  in  the  area  (Chidsey  1937:  Maps)  ; and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Nutimus,  cvho  had  opposed  the  treaty,  made  a friendly 
visit  to  Thomas  Penn  at  his  Pennsbury  home  (Pennsylvania  1852-53: 
\'ol.  4,  p.  312), 

On  {anuary  2,  1741/2,  Tatamy  cvas  granted  a new  patent  for  his 
land  in  fee  simple  (Land  Records  1742),  and  in  July,  as  has  been 
noted,  he  was  visited  here  by  Count  Zinzendorf.  A shadow  overhung 
the  Count’s  peaceful  picture  of  the  place,  however,  for  the  relative 
quiet  that  had  first  follocved  tlie  “W’alking  Purchase”  was  disturbed 
as  the  earlier  residents  of  this  region,  Indians  and  white  squatters 
alike,  found  themselces  hemmed  in  by  Proprietary  land  grants.  In 
1740-41  protests  were  made— in  the  Indians’  names  but  written  by  white 
settlers— including  a rash  threat  of  action  by  the  Delacvares  and  their 
Indian  allies  (1852-53:  \M1.  4,  p.  481;  Vol.  8,  p.  255)  A The  Province 
retaliated  by  calling  upon  the  Six  Nations  for  support;  and  they,  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  ordered  the  Delawares  to  vacate 
the  lands  they  had  sold  and  to  remove  to  Wyoming  or  Shamokin 
(present  Wilkes-Barre  and  Sunbury)  under  Iroquois  supervision  (Penn- 
sylvania 1852-53;  Vol.  4,  pp.  575-86)  . 

The  Iroquois  ultimatum  was  delivered  at  Philadelphia  only  a fecv 
days  before  Count  Zinzendorf’s  cisit  cvith  Tatamy.  The  Forks  Indians 
countered  by  asking  to  be  allocved,  as  Christians,  to  live  among  the 
English  in  "Enjoyment  of  the  same  Religion  & Laws  with  them.” 
Tatamy  and  Captain  John  (Teedyuscung’s  half-brother) , who  sub- 
mitted the  petition,  were  sufficiently  acculturated  to  print  their  initials 
as  signatures,  and  Tatamy  (as  Zinzendorf  had  noted)  professed  to  be 
a Christian.  \\’hen  the  two  Indians  appeared  before  the  Governor 
and  his  Council  on  November  20,  the  officials  were  in  no  indulgent 
mood,  however.  They  found  the  Indians’  replies  to  religious  questions 
unsatisfactory,  they  rejected  the  petition,  and  they  permitted  Tatamy 

^Copies  of  the  complaints  are  in  the  Penn  Manuscripts,  Indian  .Affairs,  Vol.  4, 
p.  30,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
accounts  of  the  “Walking  Purchase"  passing  moral  judgment  often  takes  precedence 
over  ascertainment  of  the  facts. 
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and  Captain  John  themselves  to  remain  in  the  Forks  only  with  Iroquois 
approval  (Pennsyh  ania  1852-53:  Vol.  4,  pp.  624-25)  A 

This  unsettling  experience  probably  whetted  the  Indians’  concern 
over  the  status  of  the  lands  they  claimed,  and  still  occupied  in  part, 
in  New  Jersey.  By  a deed  dated  February  21,  1742  (probably  1742/3)  , 
four  of  the  Jersey  Indians  ga\  e power  of  attorney  to  their  “Trusty  and 
well  beloved  Friends  (Tundy  Tetamy  and  Captain  John)  ’’  to  search 
out  and  sell  their  New  Jersey  lands,  and  on  January  30,  1743/4,  two 
other  Indians  gave  Tatamy  similar  authority.  These  claims  were  not 
settled  until  15  years  later,  however,  and  during  the  intervening  time 
Tatamy  found  other  occupations  (Hazard  1852-56:  Vol.  1,  pp.  630-31, 
641-42:  Vol.  3,  p.  344) . 

In  June,  1744,  the  Presbyterian  missionary  David  Brainerd,  then 
26  years  old,  came  to  preach  in  the  Forks  of  Delaware,  where  he 
soon  employed  Tatamy  as  his  interpreter.  Tatamy,  as  Brainerd  wrote 
later,  was  “well  fitted  for  his  work,  in  regard  to  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Indian  and  English  languages,  as  well  as  with  the  manners  of 
both  nations;  and  in  regard  to  his  desire  that  the  Indians  should  con- 
form to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English,  and  especially  to 
their  manner  of  lising.”  The  interpreter  and  his  wife  were  the  first 
Indians  Brainerd  baptized,  and  the  record  of  this  event,  on  July  21, 
1745,  is  the  only  place  in  his  surviving  writings  that  Brainerd  identi- 
fies one  of  his  Indians  by  name:  “His  name  is  MOSES  EINDA 
EAUTAURY  [vie].  He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age  . , except  that  she 
too  was  baptized,  the  record  says  nothing  of  Tatamy’s  wife  (Dwight 
1822:  210-14)  , Their  children  were  baptized  five  clays  later;  Brainerd 
does  not  mention  their  names  or  number,  Imt  it  is  known  from  other 
sources  that  Tatamy  had  two  sons,  William  and  Nicholas,  and  a 
daughter  named  Jemima.  In  the  year  he  spent  in  the  Forks,  Brainerd 
baptized  12  members  of  the  dwindling  Indian  community  there,  and 
Tatamy’s  family  provided  5 of  these  12  (Dwight  1822:  245). 

FIntil  bad  health  ended  his  work  near  the  end  of  1746,  Brainerd 
ministered  to  larger  Indian  groups  near  Crosswicks  and  Cranbury  in 
New  Jersey.  Tatamy  continued  to  serve  as  his  interpreter,  and  ac- 


^The  disagreement,  here  and  later,  regarding  Tatamy’s  status  as  a Christian  may 
be  explained  by  two  circumstances.  One  was  the  fact  that  in  early  Indian-white 
relations  the  term  Christian  was  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  Europeari',  by 
abandoning  the  Indian  wav  of  life  for  a European  one,  Tatamy  had  become  in  this 
sense  a Christian.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  he  had  not  l)een  baptized  would  have 
been  unimportant  to  Quakers,  though  Presbyterians  (like  Brainerd)  and  Moravians 
would  have  required  this  ceremony. 
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companied  him  on  tour  extended  missionary  journeys,  one  to  Wap- 
wallopen  in  Octolrer,  1741;  two  to  Shamokin  (present  Stmbury)  in 
May  and  Septemijer,  1745;  and  a final  one,  beyond  Shamokin  to  the 
Cheat  Island  (near  present  Lock  Ha\en)  in  August  and  September, 
1746.  I)a\  id  Brainerd  was  succeeded  in  the  New  Jersey  mission  by  his 
brother  John,  whom  Tatamy  probably  accompanied  on  a journey  to 
W'yoming  in  May,  1751  (Brainerd  1865:  231-38).^ 

In  Pennsyhania,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Moravians  took  over  the 
Indian  mission  held  and  in  1745-46  estalrlished  themselves  at  Shamokin 
and  Cjiiadenhiitten  (present  Lehighton  and  W’eissport,  in  Clarbon 
Clounty)  . Some  ol  the  Forks  Indians  were  attracted  to  these  missions. 
Teedyuscting  was  baptized  at  Chiadenhiitten  in  1750,  btit  later  removed 
to  Wyoming  (.\.  F.  C.  Wallace  1949:  39-47)  . Tatamy  did  not  join 
the  Moravians,  but  his  relations  with  them  were  friendly,  and  there 
are  records  of  his  sons’  visits  to  the  missions  in  1752  and  1753.  “Billy 
Dedeemi,’’  because  he  could  read  and  write,  was  noticed  by  the  mis- 
sionary Bernhard  Grube,  who  tried,  not  very  successfully,  to  get  the 
young  man  to  help  him  tvith  the  meaning  of  Delaware  words  (Grube 
1752:  May  14,  17,  June  14;  Mack  and  Schmick  1753:  June  17,  30, 
Sept.  30,  Dec.  22)  . 

The  year  1755  ushered  in,  foi’  Indians  and  white  settlers  alike,  a 
time  of  intense  and  troubled  activity.  It  was  not  so  much  the  unrest 
of  Anglo-French  hostilities  as  a concern  about  land,  however,  that  in 
April  of  this  year  brought  an  Indian  delegation  from  W’yoming  to 
Philadelphia.  They  were  headed  by  a Shawnee  chief,  Paxinosa,  and 
the  Delaware  I’eedyuscung;  and  Joseph  Peepy,  one  of  Brainerd’s  con- 
verts, was  their  interpreter  (Pennsylvania  1852-53:  Vol.  6,  pp.  360  ff.)  . 
I'hese  Indians  had  settled  at  W’yoming  under  Irocpiois  super\ision, 
and  now  they  had  heard  that  the  Irocpiois  had  sold  this  land  to  New 
Englanders  who  were  coming  to  take  possession. 

Officially  the  Indians  came  to  Philadelphia  only  “to  brighten  the 
chain  of  friendship,''  but  they  held  informal  discussions  as  well.  Teecly- 
uscung  asked  the  Gocernor  to  incpiire  about  "a  small  Pine  Tract” 
he  claimed  in  New  Jersey  (Pennsylvania  1852-53:  Vol.  7,  p.  325)  ; 
and  Tatamy,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the  minutes,  later  recalled  that 
when  the  Indians  had  grumbled  among  themselves  about  land  diffi- 
culties, he  had  advised  them  to  get  a clerk  who  would  record  their 
agreements  as  the  white  men  did.  Teeclyusctmg's  role  in  this  episode 

^ The  Indian  interpreter  is  not  named  in  Ihc  source,  but  he  li\  ed  in  the  Forks  of 
Delaware:  it  seems  unlikely  that  Brainerd  would  or  could  have  hired  anyone  else 
at  that  place. 
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is  reminiscent  of  that  played  by  his  half-brother  Captain  John  (who 
had  died  in  1717):  and  with  his  later  controversial  career  in  mind 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  Teedyuscimg's  concern  for  the  Indians’ 
lands  antedated  the  impiiry  into  the  "Walking  Purchase.’’ 

The  shock  of  war  came  later  in  1755,  in  the  wake  of  Braddock’s 
defeat,  when  French-incited  Indians  attacked  white  frontier  settlers 
and  attempted  to  coerce  more  peaceful  Indians  into  joining  them.  In 
1 atamy’s  part  ol  the  ccnintry,  this  disturbance  was  climaxed  by  the 
hostile  Indians'  destruction  ot  Cinaclenhiitten  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1755  (Hunter  1960:  168  ff.:  Reichel  1870:  197-203). 

Tatamy  then  removed  his  family  from  the  Forks  into  New  Jersey 
for  safety,  and  there  gave  a formal  account  of  Indian  affairs  that  was 
published  in  Benjamin  Franklin's  Pcnuisylxxuiia  Oazrtte  (Tatamy 
1755)  . In  a later,  more  detailed  statement,  Tatamy  said  that 

I thought  it  no  longer  safe  for  me  to  continue  on  my  Place 
in  the  Forks  ab‘  ,3  Miles  fi om  Easton  Init  went  imecliately 
on  the  other  Side  of  the  River  & lived  sometime  w*'*  Col® 
Anderson.  ...  I left  Anderson’s  being  sent  for  to  the  Treaty 
at  Croswicks  [on  January  8-9,  1756]  after  w®''  I was  settleci 
for  sometime  at  Maidenhead  [now’  Lawi  enceville,  N.  J.]  from 
whence  I remov’d  to  Pennsbury.  (Tatamy,  1757b,  ff.  65-66) 

Here  Tatamy  was  much  more  available,  of  course,  as  interpreter  for 
Provincial  officials. 

The  Indian  population  was  scattered.  A small  number,  mostly 
mission  Indians,  sought  letuge  in  the  settled  country;  the  rest,  ap- 
prehensive ol  white  retaliation  tor  the  attacks  on  the  settlements, 
abandoned  their  hontes  on  the  Suscpiehanna  and  moved  up  the  river 
to  Tioga  Point,  on  the  jnesent  New  York  boundary.  From  here  the 
more  hostile  moved  to  the  Ohio;  others,  reluctant  to  commit  them- 
selves so  fully,  resettled  on  the  Chemung  and  elsewhere  on  the  borders 
of  the  Irocpiois  country.  Teetlyuscung,  after  a brief  show  of  hostility, 
joined  the  latter  group. 

The  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  too  was  divided  by  these  events. 
The  Proprietary  government  sought  to  keep  as  many  Indians  as  pos- 
sible friendly  or  at  least  non-hostile,  and  took  steps  to  defend  the 
frontiers.  The  Quaker-dominated  Assembly  supported  the  pacification 
program,  but  its  unwillingness  to  back  military  measures  brought  it 
severe  criticism  Iroin  both  the  Governor  and  the  frontier  settlers.  In 
self-defense  a Quaker  group  headed  by  Israel  Pemberton  charged  that 
the  Proprietors  themselve,->  had  provoked  the  Indian  hostilities  by 
their  unjust  dealings:  Whlliam  Penn's  children,  who  were  not  Quakers, 
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had  strayed,  Pend^erton  and  Ids  lollowers  said,  from  their  father’s 
path  of  rectitutle  in  Indian  affairs  (Thayer  194,T  97  If.)  . 

The  Indians’  loss  of  their  lands  wonld  have  been  a cause  of  grief 
under  any  circumstances,  and  even  in  Pennsylvania  they  had  at  times 
been  shabbily  treated:  ne\ertheless,  the  Pemberton  thesis  went  too 
far,  especially  in  ignoring  the  French  role  in  inciting  the  Indians  to 
hostility.  And  llie  Quaker  politicians  could  not  win  an  argument 
based  on  general  principles;  they  needed  a good,  specific  episode  on 
which  to  rest  their  case:  and  after  surceying  the  possibilities,  they 
concluded  that  the  1737  ‘'W’alking  Purchase"  best  suited  their  purpose. 

.\t  this  point  in  theii  proceedings,  Pemberton  and  his  friends  re- 
ceived the  support  of  anti-Proprietary  politicians  such  as  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  were  motivated  not  at  all  bv  principles  of  pacifism  and 
lumianitarian  regard  for  the  Indians, 

These  conflicts  and  the  events  to  wliich  they  g;ive  rise  shaped  Moses 
Tataniy’s  life  for  the  next  fi\e  years  and  involved  him  in  work  of  an 
importance  and  difficulty  well  iieyond  that  of  the  ordinary  messenger 
and  interpreter. 

Shortly,  some  of  the  Indians  reconsidered  their  hostile  stand  and 
sought  to  resume  peaceful  relations  with  the  colonists,  and  in  July, 
1756,  Teedyuscung  and  a few  companions  ventured  clown  to  Easton, 
where  to  their  undoubted  relief  they  w'ere  welcomed  by  the  authorities. 
This  official  friendliness  is  easily  iiccoimted  for,  however:  Here  was 
an  opportunity  to  show  the  Indians  the  advantage  of  returning  to 
the  fold;  here  was  a messenger  who  could  carry  peace  offers  to  his 
fellow  tribesmen;  here,  for  the  hard-pressed  Quakers,  was  the  very 
person,  one  of  Nutimus’  own  lollowers,  to  accuse  the  Proprietors  of 
land  fraud.  Teedyuscung  was  courted  on  all  sides— any  debutante 
might  have  envied  him—;  and  when  the  party  was  over  he  went  home  to 
bring  back  more  Indians  lor  reconciliation. 

Tataniy  did  not  attend  this  July  meeting,  but  he  was  at  Easton, 
apparently  as  an  interpreter,  when  Teedyuscung  returned  in  November 
with  a larger  following— including  some  Munsee  Delawares  who  warily 
stopped  at  Fort  Allen  (the  former  Gnadenluitten)  , where,  despite  an 
invitation  delivered  them  by  Tatamy,  they  appraised  the  negotiations 
from  a safe  distance  (Pennsylvania  1852-53:  Vol.  7,  p.  318)  . 

The  mood  of  the  treaty  was  edgy.  Too  many  factions  were  present 
and  too  many  schemes  were  afoot.  Affability  paled  when  the  Governor, 
at  the  Asseml^ly's  suggestion,  asked  Teedyuscung  what  had  occasioned 
the  Delawares'  recent  hostility  and  received  in  reply  the  Quaker- 
supported  charge  of  land  fraud.  Fatamy  was  brought  into  the  affair. 
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On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  November  14,  the  Quaker  party  ob- 
tained from  him  a traditional  Delaware  account  of  the  “Walking 
Purchase,'’  of  which  they  hoped  to  make  use  (Parrish  1877:  34-35,  48; 
Tatamy  1756)  . Tatamy  had  nor  thrown  in  his  lot  with  Pemberton’s 
group,  however;  and  a few  days  later,  when  the  conference  was  over, 
he  discussed  the  proceedings  with  the  Proprietary  Indian  agent,  Conrad 
\V  eiser.'’'  Teedyuscung,  he  tcrld  W^eiser,  had  departed  from  the  speech 
agreed  upon  by  the  Indians;  and  lie  should  have  protested  the  Iroquois 
sale  of  the  W'yoming  lands,  Imt  was  afraid  to  do  so  because  some 
Iroquois  were  present  at  the  treaty.  Tatamy,  for  his  part,  appealed 
to  Weiser  to  urge  the  Covernor  to  grant  the  Delarvares  “a  large  Tract 
of  Land  on  Sasquehannah,  and  secure  it  so  to  their  posterity  that  none 
of  them  could  sell  and  nobody  buy  it”  (Pennsylvania  1852-53:  'Vol.  7, 
pp.  431-33)  . Nor  was  Tatamy  a Irlind  follower  of  Teedyuscung;  when 
a few  days  later,  on  December  2,  he  delivered  a letter  to  the  Governor, 
Tatamy  told  him  that  “he  believed  Teedyuscung  had  little  or  no 
Autliority  among  his  own  People,  and  [he]  was  always  doubtful 
w4iether  he  was  empowered  by  any  other  Nation”  (Pennsylvania  1852 
53:  Vol.  7,  pp.  357-58) . 

Indeed,  the  Presbyterian  Tatamy,  the  lapsed  Moravian  Teedyuscung, 
and  the  contentious  Quaker  Pemberton  constituted  ;in  odd  ecumenical 
group,  d'o  account  lor  their  association,  one  needs  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  each  had,  in  his  own  way  and  for  his  own  purposes,  a 
deep  concern  over  the  Indians’  loss  of  their  land  and  a desire  to  secure 
them  in  the  possession  of  some  part  of  it. 

Tatamy's  caution  regarding  Teedyuscung  was  well  grounded.  Both 
the  Proprietary  and  the  Quaker  parties  w'ere  committed  (for  very 
diflerent  reasons)  to  backing  I’eedyuscung  as  their  agent,  however, 
and  their  favors  assured  him  a mixed  collection  of  Indian  followers. 
The  largely  fortuitous  prestige  of  this  self-styled  “king  of  ten  nations” 
lasted  through  two  more  treaties  at  Easton,  one  in  July  and  August, 
1757,  which  terminated  the  official  state  of  war  between  Pennsylvania 
and  the  eastern  Indians:  and  one  in  October,  1758,  at  which  this  peace 
oiler  was  extended  to  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio.  Full  accounts  of  these 
meetings  are  readily  available;  and  the  immediate  interest  lies  in  Moses 
Tatamy’s  part  in  them. 

In  advance  of  the  1757  treaty,  Teedyuscung  asked  that  Tatamy 
meet  him  at  Wyoming,  undoubtedly  for  the  sake  of  a preliminary 


® Weiser  calls  his  informant  "Joseph  Deedemy,"  but  no  such  person  is  otherwise 
known  and  his  true  identity  is  not  in  doubt. 
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Ijriefing  (P.  A.  \\\  ^\'allare  19-15:  472:  l atamy  1757a  and  1757b,  f.  408)  . 
At  the  treaty  itself  Teedyiistung  insisted  on  having  a clerk  of  his  orvn— 
something  perhaps  suggested  originally  b\  Tatamy  but  pushed  at 
this  time  by  Israel  Pemberton:  'reechtiscung  repeated  his  complaint 
about  land:  and,  in  a move  that  seems  clearlv  to  rellect  the  plan 
recommended  b\  Patamv  to  AV'eiser  eight  months  before,  he  submitted, 
with  Quaker  help,  a recjuest  that  the  Indians  be  granted  a 2,()00-acre 
tract  of  land  including  Wyoming  (Pennsylvania  1852-53:  \'ol.  7,  pp. 
080-83),'’  Ihis  recjuest  jaresented  some  diffrcidtc:  The  land  in  qties- 
tion  was  claimed  b\  the  Irocjuois,  rvhose  claims  Pennsylvania  had  not 
yet  jjurchased,  and  it  was  im hided  in  the  sale  made  by  some  of  these 
Indians  to  the  Connecticut  j^eojale. 

The  treaty  had  a special  sadness  for  Tatamy.  As  he  had  ridden  to- 
ward Easton  with  Teedvuscung  on  July  8,  his  son  Whlliam  had  left 
the  jrarty  to  visit  Bethlehem:  and  on  the  way  there  he  had  been  shot 
by  a 15-year-olcl  white  boy.  A physician  attended  him  at  Bethlehem 
but  his  wound  was  infected  and  he  died  a month  later,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  treaty  (Hazard  1852-56:  \'ol.  3,  pp.  209-10,  247,  251-52; 
Reichel  1870:  332,  334,  349)  . 

Alter  the  treaty  Tecdyirscung  stayed  at  Bethlehem,  waiting  for  the 
Province  to  build  him  some  houses  at  ^\^'oming.  In  December  he 
\isitecl  Philadeljrhia  and  Trenton,  accomjranied  by  Moses  Tatamy 
(Pennsylvania  1852-53:  \T1.  7,  jijt.  770-71):  and  it  may  have  been 
about  this  time  that  members  of  Pemberton’s  grouja  obtained  from 
Tatamy  information  on  some  matters  rehiied  to  the  recent  treaty: 
the  “Walking  Purchase’’  ol  1737:  the  background  of  hostility  between 
the  “Forks  Indians’’  and  the  Irocjuois:  the  origins  of  recent  Indian 
hostility;  and  Tecclyuscung’s  demand  tor  his  own  clerk.  Drafts  of 
statements  on  these  subjects,  attributed  to  I’atamy,  survive  and  jarob- 
ably  were  intended  lor  use  in  the  "Walking  Purchase"  clisjaute  (Tatamy 
1 757b) 

Between  this  and  the  concluding  treaty  at  Easton  in  1758,  Tatamy 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Indians’  New  Jersey  land  claims 
settled.  In  January,  1756,  Tatamy  had  attended  a jareliminary  treaty 

® the  map  referred  to,  but  not  reproduced  in  the  work  cited,  is  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  Disision  of  .Archives  and  Manuscripts, 
RG  21,  Executive  Correspondence,  Card  159,j. 

’'These  statements  undoiibtedlv  incorporate  authentic  Delaware  information  and 
tradition,  biit  the  fact  that  thev  were  elicited  and  edited  for  polemical  purposes 
means  that  thev  must  be  used  with  caution.  The  draft  of  the  "Walking  Purcliase” 
statement  (f.  407)  is  embellished  with  insertions  and  additions  that  are  at  best 
afterthoughts.  Comparison  w'ith  Tatam\  1756,  on  the  same  subject,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 
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dealing  with  this  problem  (Tatamy  1757b,  ff.  65-66;  Bradford  1756), 
and  in  the  following  year  the  legislature  had  voted  money  to  settle 
the  Indian  claims.  On  February  21-24,  five  New  Jersey  commissioners 
met  at  Crosswicks  with  some  thirty  Indians  to  define  their  claims 
(Hazard  1852-56:  Vol.  3,  pp.  341-46)  . New  Jersey  fortunately  had  no 
difficulty  comparable  to  Pennsylvania’s  politically-motivated  inquiry 
into  the  "Walking  Purchase";  unlike  Pennsylvania,  however,  it  had 
permitted  private  purchases  from  the  Indians,  and  this  made  the 
ownership  of  individual  tracts  difficult  to  determine. 

Accordingly,  the  Indians  granted  power  of  attorney  to  five  of  their 
number,  Thomas  Store,  Moses  Tatamy,  Stephen  Calvin,  Isaac  Still, 
and  John  Pumpshire,  to  transact  their  further  business.  All  five  were 
members  of  Brainerd’s  congregation,  all  but  Tatamy  belonged  to  the 
Cranbury  community  (the  largest  group  present)  , and  three  of  the  five 
could  write  their  names.  Thomas  Store  used  a mark  that  may  have 
been  intended  for  a letter  S;  Tatamy  invariably  used  the  printed 
initials  MT.  The  five  deputies,  in  turn,  sent  Tatamy  and  Still  with  a 
letter  to  Israel  Pemberton,  recpiesting  his  help  in  searching  the  records 
(Tatamy  et  ai,  1758;  Pemberton  1758). 

These  Indian  deptities  rejrresented  only  the  Delaware  Indians  (using 
this  term  in  its  narrower  sense)  ; and  in  northern  New  Jersey  the 
Munsee  (Minisink)  and  Wrapping  (or  Pompton)  Indians,  most  of 
whom  had  left  the  colony,  had  claims  that  the  government  also  wished 
to  settle.  Accordingly,  the  Governor  employed  Tatamy  and  Still  to 
invite  these  Indians  to  a council  at  Burlington.  The  messengers  left 
Philadelphia  on  June  27,  Imt  two  days  later  met  Teeclyuscung  on 
his  way  to  that  city;  Still  therefore  turned  back  to  accompany  him, 
and  Tatamy,  with  two  Indian  companions,  traveled  on  to  Aghsinsing 
(near  present  Painted  Post,  New  York)  , where  he  delivered  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Munsee  chief  on  July  7.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  a 
week  later,  and  his  narrative  of  the  journey,  written  from  his  dictation, 
is  a valuable  account,  ethnologically  as  well  as  historically,  of  the 
Indians  then  living  along  the  Chemung  River  (Pennsylvania  1852-53: 
Vol.  8,  p.  140;  Hazard  1852-56:  Vol.  3,  pp.  504-508).  Appropriately, 
Tatamy  also  acted  as  interpreter  when  a delegation  of  three  Munsee, 
accompanied  by  a Seneca,  came  to  Philadelphia  and  Burlington  in 
early  August  to  accept  the  in\'itation.  The  Seneca  approved  the  ar- 
rangement but  asked  tliat  the  council  be  held  at  Easton,  a familiar 
place  for  treaties,  ratlier  than  in  the  “island"  of  New  Jersey,  and  it 
was  in  fact  held  in  October  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Indian  treaty  (Pennsylvania  1852-53:  Vol.  8,  pp.  149-53,  156-61)  . 
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In  the  meantime,  Tatamy  and  his  fellow  deputies  signed  a treaty, 
on  Septemiter  12,  by  which  the  Delawares  sold  their  claims  to  all  Netv 
Jersey  lands  south  of  the  Raritan  River  and  extending  up  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  \Vater  Gap.  The  £1,600  they  received  in  payment  was 
used  to  buy  them  a 3,000-acre  tract  in  Burlington  County,  which 
they  held  until  1801.  New  Jersey’s  other  Indian  claims  tvere  settled  a 
month  later  at  Easton,  where  on  October  16  representatives  of  the 
Munsee  and  Whipping  tribes  ceded  their  remaining  lands  north  of  the 
Raritan  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  (Pennsylvania  1852-53:  \’ol.  8, 
pp.  201-202,  208-11,  219-23;  Brainerd  1865:  308  ff.)  . 

The  Easton  treaty  of  October,  1758,  which  Tatamy  attended  as  an 
interpreter,  came  at  the  end  of  Teedyuscung's  greatest  prestige.  An 
Iroquois  delegation  formally  denied  his  more  extravagant  claims  to 
authority  and  land;  the  charge  of  land  fraud,  which  he  repeated,  had 
been  referred  to  the  Crown  and  so  removed  from  Pennsylvania  juris- 
diction: and  his  potential  value  as  an  intermediary  with  the  western 
Indians  had  dwindled  with  the  weakening  Erench  position  on  the 
Ohio. 

The  British  victory  at  Pittsburgh,  a month  after  the  Easton  treaty, 
brought  Pennsyhania  great  benefits,  especially  freedom  from  the  threat 
of  hostile  Indian  attack.  The  way  seemed  open,  moreover,  for  the 
Province  to  deal  directly  once  more  with  the  Delawares  and  other 
Indians  on  the  Ohio.  The  Quakers  took  a special  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  the  government  was  united  in  regarding  such  negotiations 
as  a prerogative  umler  the  Provincial  charter  and  in  resenting  the 
appointment  of  Sir  W’illiam  Johnson  as  the  Crown  agent  for  the 
northern  Indians.  Accordingly,  Israel  Pemberton  lent  his  support  to 
the  official  project  of  establisfiing  a Pennsylvania  trading  post  at  Pitts- 
burgh (Thayer  1913:  158-61,  171-76).  The  results  were  somewhat 
disappointing,  however;  the  place  was,  as  a military  establishment, 
controlled  by  an  officer  under  British  command,  and  Johnson  sta- 
tioned his  deputy,  George  Croghan,  here  to  direct  Indian  affairs. 
Pennsylvania's  plan  to  bring  the  Indians  to  Philadelphia  for  a treaty 
of  reconciliation  seemed  completely  hustrated. 

lew  months  later.  howe\er.  a situation  developed  that  seemed 
to  give  Teedyuscung  an  ojrportunity  to  regain  his  waning  prestige  and 
Pennsyhania  a chance  to  by-pass  Pittsburgh  in  transacting  Indian 
alfairs.  The  episode  also  jirovided  the  occasion  for  Moses  Tatamy's 
last  and  most  tiying  ser\  ice  to  the  Province.  In  early  December,  1759, 
Teedyuscung  appeared  at  Philatlelphia  with  news  that  an  Indian 
louncil  hail  been  belli  at  .-Vghsinsing,  where  messengers  had  invited 
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tribal  leaders  (including  Teedyuscung)  to  a great  council  to  be  held 
beyond  the  Ohio  in  April  (Pennsylvania  1852-53;  Vol.  8,  pp.  415-23). 

It  appears,  from  what  later  transpired,  that  this  great  council  was 
one  of  a series  held  at  Sandusky  between  the  eastern  Indians  (the 
Six  Nations  and  their  associates)  and  the  western  tribes  that  had  been 
under  French  iniluence.  Originally  these  councils  may  have  been 
designed  to  renew  relationships  that  had  been  disrupted  by  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  but  they  came  to  play  a part  in  the  preparations 
for  Pontiac's  War,  They  must  have  been  intended  for  Indians  only. 
Perhaps  Teedyuscung  did  not  at  first  understand  this;  perhaps  he 
could  not  refrain  from  publishing  the  attention  he  had  received. 
He  did  not  object  when  the  Governor  and  the  .\ssembly  proposed  that 
the  Moravian,  Christian  Frederick  Post,  accompany  him  and  that  Isaac 
Still  go  as  an  interpreter;  he  even  asked  that  a second  white  man  and 
Moses  Tatamy  be  added  to  the  party— the  latter  probably  at  Pember- 
ton's suggestion.  To  dignify  the  undertaking  and  obtain  a kind  of 
official  sanction,  the  Governor  asked  the  British  commander,  General 
Amherst,  for  a message  to  be  read  to  the  Indians  at  the  great  council 
(Hazard  1852-56:  'Vol.  4,  pp.  48-49)  . The  province  outhtted  Teedy- 
uscung and  two  chiefs  who  were  to  accompany  him,  and  the  Quakers 
agreed,  on  Tatamy’s  request,  to  look  after  his  daughter  and  “to  get 
her  boarded  in  a reputable  house,  where  she  may  have  the  advantage 
of  some  schooling”  (Pennsylvania  1852-53:  Vol.  8,  pp.  463-72;  Hazard 
1852-56;  Vol.  3,  pji.  707-09;  Parrish  1877:  117). 

Misgivings  about  what  he  had  undertaken  may  help  explain  why 
Teedyuscung  set  out  so  late  on  his  journey.  On  April  22  the  Governor 
issued  a passport  for  Post,  his  companion  John  Hays,  Tatamy,  and 
Still  (Hazard  1852-56:  Vol.  3,  pp.  720-21)  ; and  two  days  later  Tatamy 
and  Still  set  out  for  WN'oming  to  give  Teedyuscung  advance  notice 
of  Post's  departure.  Post  apparently  expected  to  overtake  them,  but 
Tatamy  seems  to  have  felt  some  sense  of  urgency;  and  wdien  Post 
got  to  Wyoming  on  May  10,  the  Indians  had  left  without  him  earlier 
in  the  clay  and  had  to  be  called  back.  Then,  after  this  premature 
start,  Teedyuscung  delayed  a week  repairing  his  garden  fence.  It  was 
May  23  before  they  reached  Aghsinsing,  where  they  were  delayed  tw’o 
w’eeks  more  trying  to  collect  Indian  leaders  for  a council.  On  June  1 
Tatamy  went  on  to  Secaugheung  (Ganisteo)  to  invite  the  Unami 
Delaw’ares  at  that  place  to  come  to  a meeting,  but  they  declined,  and 
Seneca  Indians  living  at  that  place  threatened  to  roast  Post  and  Hays 
if  they  continued  their  journey.  (Hunter  1954;  Post  1760) 

On  June  7,  nevertheless,  the  embassy  went  on  to  Secaugheung,  where 
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they  stayed  12  futile  days.  The  Seneca  leader  had  in  fact  attended 
a western  council  two  months  before  (in  .April)  and  was  about  to  go 
again.  Tlie  Indians  of  Teedyuscung's  party  might  go  on,  he  said,  but 
the  white  men  must  turn  Irack.  Post  therefore  surrendered  to  Teecly- 
uscung  the  responsiljility  of  inciting  the  western  Indians  to  Phila- 
delphia: lie  kept  General  .Amherst's  tnessage,  however,  and  on  June  19 
he  and  Hays  started  liome.  Tatamy  thereupon  advised  Teedyuscung 
that  "he  was  afraid  their  whole  aflair  would  not  turn  out  well”; 
Teedyuscung  replied  that  in  that  case  Tatamy  had  better  go  home,  too. 

Tatamy,  65  years  old,  might  easily  have  been  excused  for  not 
continuing  the  long  and  dangerous  (as  well  as  unpromising)  w'estward 
journey,  but  his  sense  of  responsibility  beset  him.  Three  days  on  the 
way  home,  alter  telling  Post  “that  tlie  Friends  trusted  no  body  but 
him,  &:  reposed  their  whole  Confidence  in  him,  if  he  sho''  return  they 
wo'^  blame  him  forever,  seeing  they  expected  to  know  the  Truth  by 
liim”  (so  Post  (juoted  him)  , Tatamy  turned  back  to  overtake  Teedy- 
uscung and  the  rest  of  the  Indian  delegation. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Teedyuscung  w’as  displeased  by 
this  turn  of  events.  His  agreement  to  take  w'hite  men  to  the  great 
council  had  been  presumptuous,  and  he  and  Post  had  bickered  over 
the  leadership  of  the  embassy:  now,  freed  of  this  embarrassment  and 
restraint,  he,  Teedyuscung,  could  make  the  decisions  and  claim  the 
credit. 

On  July  10,  Johnson's  deputy,  George  Croghan,  out  to  invite  the 
Indians  to  a treaty  at  Pittsburgh,  learned  that  Teedyuscung  had  passed 
that  place  on  his  westward  journey  (Croghan  1760)  : and  six  days 
later  Moses  Tatamy  and  Isaac  Still  appeared  at  Pittsburgh  itself  to 
ask  provisions  for  Teedyuscung’s  Indians,  who  were  about  to  hold  a 
meeting  (Trent  1760).  Croghan,  an  Irishman,  may  have  seen  the 
funny  side  of  this.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Teedyuscung 
ever  got  to  the  great  western  council  at  Sandusky;  instead,  near  the 
end  of  July,  he  lield  a meeting  of  his  own  at  the  Salt  Lick  Town,  a 
Delaware  village  near  present  Niles  in  eastern  Ohio,  where,  to  repre- 
sentatives of  ten  tribal  groups,  he  delivered  the  Pennsylvania  Gover- 
nor’s invitation  to  Philadelphia.  Probably  some  of  the  delegates  to 
whom  he  spoke  were  then  on  their  way  to  Croghan’s  treaty  at  Pitts- 
burgh (Wainwright  1947:  380;  Pennsylvania  1852-53:  Vol.  8,  p.  497). 

In  fact,  Teedytiscung  and  his  party  also  went  there,  arriving  on 
.August  5 for  a treaty  that  was  held  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  (W^ain- 
vvright  1947:  383:  Hazard  1852-56:  Vol.  3,  pp.  744-52).  It  opened, 
ironically,  with  the  reading  of  General  Amherst’s  message,  carried  back 
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from  Secaughcung  to  Philadelphia  and  then  sent  to  Pittsburgh  by 
the  Governor.  Teedyuscung,  who  had  no  real  business  at  the  treaty 
and  probably  was  aware  of  his  own  failure,  behaved  badly.  Some 
western  Indians  had  given  him  beaverskin  blankets  to  be  used  instead 
of  wampum  in  making  speeches,  but  he  sold  these  at  the  Provincial 
trading  store  (whose  agent  was  not  on  good  terms  with  either  Croghan 
or  the  commanding  officer)  and  got  drunk  on  the  proceeds  (Hazard 
1852-56;  Vol.  3,  pp.  744-52;  Young  1760a  and  1760b).  The  agent 
himself  was  barred  from  the  treaty,  but  Tatamy  translated  the  Indian 
speeches  for  him  and  afterward  took  to  Philadelphia  a letter  in  which 
the  agent  tried  to  defend  himself  (Langdale  1760). 

Israel  Pemberton  went  up  to  Reading,  hoping  to  meet  Teedyus- 
cung’s  party  on  their  return  to  Philadelphia,  but  had  to  return  home 
and  sent  another  Friend,  Benjamin  Lightfoot,  in  his  place.  Lightfoot, 
arriving  at  Reading  on  September  7,  found  the  Indians  already  there: 
“Moses  Tatamy  has  a slight  touch  of  the  Flux,”  he  reported  (but  by 
the  next  day,  he  added,  was  better)  ; he  invited  Tatamy  and  Still  to 
tea,  and  the  Indians  asked  him  to  have  Still’s  wife  and  Tatamy’s 
daughter  meet  them  in  Philadelphia  (Lightfoot  1760)  . 

Five  days  later,  on  a Saturday,  Teedyuscung  and  his  company  met 
the  Governor  in  Philadelphia;  they  met  with  the  Council  in  open 
meeting  on  Monday  and  had  another  private  meeting  on  Tuesday. 
Tatamy  was  present,  but  at  the  open  meeting  Still  was  official  inter- 
preter. Only  the  formalities  of  this  open  meeting  were  recorded  in 
the  minute  book,  and  the  more  vivid  exchanges  that  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  private  sessions  are  left  to  imagination  (Pennsylvania 
1852-53:  Vol.  8,  pp.  497-501)  . Everyone  had  been  caught  with  jam 
on  his  face.  Ill-judged  in  planning,  surreptitious  and  frustrated  in 
execution,  the  attempt  to  exploit  Teedyuscung’s  invitation  had  ended 
as  a farce.  Its  only  accomplishment,  delivery  of  the  invitation  to  the 
western  Indians,  bore  tardy  fruit  in  an  inconclusive  treaty  at  Lancaster 
in  1762. 

In  November  Tatamy  went  to  see  Col.  Andrew  Johnston  about  his 
claim  to  a tract  of  land  in  New  Jersey.  Perhaps  his  health  suffered 
more  than  had  been  realized.  From  Maidenhead  he  wrote  on  Novem- 
ber 24  to  Israel  Pemberton:  “I  am  Now  at  M""  Edmund  Bainbridge 
. . . Very  Sick  & Expect  to  Die  ...  I have  made  my  Will  & have  made 
you  & M'’  John  Bainbridge  My  Executors  . . .”  (Tatamy  1760)  . 

When  Teedyuscung  visited  Philadelphia  in  the  following  April, 
1761,  he  was  accompanied  by  Moses  Tatamy’s  surviving  son  Nicholas 
who,  several  years  later,  in  1769,  was  granted  a tract  of  land  in  “Con- 
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sideration  of  the  Services  of  his  Father,  an  Interpreter  and  faithful 
Friend  to  this  Province”  (Pennsyh ania  1852-53:  Vol.  8,  p.  594;  Mac- 
Kinney  and  HoI)an  1931-35:  Vol.  7,  pp.  6442-43).* 

Two  generations  of  Moses  Tatamy’s  descendants  are  mentioned  in 
later  records.  Little  is  known  of  his  daughter  Jemima,  although  in 
February,  1763,  Israel  Pemberton  submitted  a bill  for  a year’s  boarding 
for  her.  Flis  son  Nicliolas,  “of  Easton  Township,”  lived  until  1784, 
when  letters  of  administration  were  issued  to  his  widow,  Ann,  and  a 
son  Moses  (Northampton  County  1784)  . A 1789  lawsuit  over  Nicholas' 
land  names  Ann  and  two  other  sons,  John  and  William  (Land  Records 
1789).  It  woidd  seem  that  by  this  date  Moses  had  died  or  removed. 
The  1790  census  lists  "Whlliam  Tatelme,”  of  Easton,  as  head  of  a 
family  comprising  two  free  white  males  of  16  years  or  older  and  one 
free  white  female;  presumably  these  are  William,  John,  and  their 
mother  (Bureau  of  tlte  Census  1908;  p.  171).  The  1800  census,  how- 
ever, lists  only  the  “Widow  Tatamy,”  a “free  white  female  of  45 
upwards,”  living  alone;  John  and  Wdliam  also  have  gone  (National 
Archives  1957) . M.  S.  Henry,  author  of  the  1860  History  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  says  that  “an  aged  gentleman  of  Easton,  still  living  there,  says 
he  went  to  school  with  the  two  sons  of  [Nicholas]  Tatamy,  and  that 
he  had  seen  Tatamy’s  wife  often,  who  was  a white  woman.  The  poor 
book  of  Easton  of  1801  contains  a record  of  her  death  and  burial” 
(Henry  1860:  50)  .* 


8 On  Septernt)er  20,  1760,  the  Province  had  paid  Moses  Tatamy  himself  £ 63.  7s. 
8d.  for  his  services,  a moderately  large  sum;  Isaac  Still  received  £ 29.  17s.  8d.  (Mac- 
Kinnev  and  Hoban  1931-35:  Vol.  7,  p.  .5658)  . 

“Repeating  an  old  error,  Henry  supposes  that  Moses  Tatamy,  rather  than  his 
son  William,  was  killed  in  1757;  and  he  makes  the  further  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  woman  who  died  in  1801  was  his  widow. 
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The  Delaware  Indians 
In  the  Covenant  Chain 

BY  FRANCIS  JENNINGS 

ONE  of  the  oldest  controversies  in  American  historical  literature 
concerns  the  reasons  why  the  Delaware  Indians  lifted  the 
hatchet  against  Pennsylvanians  in  1755.  Was  it  a case  of  rank 
ingratitude  after  fair  and  decent  treatment  by  W'illiam  Penn  and  his 
successors?  Was  it  just  another  case  of  the  inherent  ferocity  of 
“savages”?  Was  it  the  result  of  unconscionable  swindling  by  pious 
hypocrites?  For  well  over  two  hundred  years,  these  questions  have 
been  debated  hotly,  and  they  still  are.  I shall  attempt  now  to  add 
still  another  contribution  to  the  confusion. 

Briefly,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  Delawares  launched  war  against 
Pennsylvania  because  of  the  breakdown  of  the  political  institutions 
binding  them  in  peace  to  the  colony.  The  story  of  that  breakdown 
has  nothing  to  do  with  savage  ferocity  or  ingratitude.  It  was  in- 
evitable only  if  we  conceive  that  men  have  no  freedom  of  choice  in 
their  voluntary  decisions.  Even  the  swindling  (of  which  there  was 
plenty)  might  have  been  endured  if  the  Indians  had  been  permitted 
to  make  a living  without  disturbance.  It  had  been  endured,  in  fact, 
for  nearly  half  a century  before  war  broke  out.  To  understand  why 
the  Delawares  finally  struck  in  1755,  we  must  inves-tigate  why  they 
did  not  strike  sooner.  The  reason,  as  I shall  argue,  was  a network 
of  contractual  obligations  and  power  relationships  organized  in  an 
institution  called  the  Covenant  Chain, 

The  Chain  had  been  founded  in  1677  at  Albany,  under  the  spon- 
sorship and  control  of  New  York's  Governor  Edmund  Andros,  For 
its  creation  two  great  treaty  conferences  were  held  within  several 
months  of  each  other.  The  first  involved  delegates  from  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  who  had  come  hunting  for  Indians  taking  refuge  in 
New  York  from  the  defeats  of  King  Philip’s  Whar  (Trumbull  1850-1890: 
II,  466-67,  469-70,  477-78,  480,  492-95;  O’Callaghan  and  Fernow  1856- 
1887:  XIII,  501-02;  Bates  1924:  267-69;  Leader  1956:  39)  . The  second 
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treaty  involved  a delegate  sent  by  Maryland  to  conclude  a war  between 
the  southern  colonies  and  the  Susquehannock  Indians  who,  like  their 
New  England  brethren,  had  found  sanctuary  in  New  York  (Jennings 
1968:  36-44). 

Both  the  New  Englanders  and  the  Marylanders  were  vexed  and 
frustrated  in  their  desires.  The  New  Englanders  had  come  to  Albany 
not  in  order  to  make  peace  with  their  enemies  but  to  hire  the  Mohawks 
to  destroy  the  refugee  Indians,  and  Ciovernor  Andros  blocked  all 
such  attempts.  Likewise,  Commissioner  Henry  Coursey  had  come  up 
from  Maryland  to  try  to  hire  the  Iroquois  to  police  the  refugee 
Susquehannocks  and  to  deliver  some  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  to 
Maryland  justice.  In  this  case,  also,  Andros  stepped  in  with  a veto. 

The  point  of  these  interesting  proceedings  is  that  in  both  cases  the 
refugee  Indians  had  been  taken  under  Andros’  protection,  and  it  was 
genuine.  It  w'as  also  the  protection  of  the  Iroquois  League  in  partner- 
ship with  Andros.  United,  the  partnership  held  formidable  power. 
The  Iroquois  contributed  military  manpower  with  a reputation  for 
brutal  effectiveness;  Andros  contributed  their  arms  and  a political 
connection  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Faced  with  such  a combination, 
both  the  New  Englanders  and  the  southern  colonials  backed  down. 

O 

They  made  peace  and  alliance  on  terms  dictated  by  Andros. 

The  alliance  system  or  confederation  thus  created  embraced  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  on  the 
colonial  side,  and  all  the  tribes  under  New  York’s  protection  on  the 
Indian  side.  As  the  Delaware  Valley  was  then  a part  of  New  York, 
the  Delaware  Indians  were  included.  We  must  note  carefully  that 
this  was  not  simply  another  example  of  the  numerous  and  transitory 
Indian  confederations  common  in  that  era.  It  was  a bisocietal  struc- 
ture including  both  tribes  and  colonies.  The  structure  became  highly 
complex  as  the  original  relationships  existing  among  its  parties  were 
altered  by  the  passage  of  time  and  events  (see  Jennings  1971:  88-96)  . 

So  far  as  the  Delawares  were  concerned,  the  founding  of  the  Cov- 
enant Chain  seems  to  have  implied  a degree  of  subordination  to  the 
Iroquois  Five  Nations,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the 
Delawares  accjuired  their  status  as  metaphorical  “women”  in  com- 
parison to  the  Iroquois. 1 That  they  were  subordinate  in  some  fashion 
is  indicated  by  two  pieces  of  evidence:  the  treaty  records  of  1677  and 


Varied  points  of  view  on  this  subject  are  argued  in  Charles  A.  Hanna  (1911: 
Vol.  1,  pp.  101-03,  108),  C.  .A.  VVeslager  (1944:  381-88),  Frank  G.  Speck  (1946:  377- 
89),  A.  F.  C.  Wallace  (1947:  No.  2.  pp.  20-35),  and  Jennings  (1956:  174-98). 
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a retrospective  statement  made  by  Delaware  speaker  Scollitcity  in  1712. 
In  the  treaty  records  of  New  York,  the  Iroquois  do  all  the  talking  on 
the  Indian  side  and  no  mention  is  made  of  Delaware  participation, 
but  the  record  kept  by  Maryland  mentions  the  Delawares  as  being 
bound  l)y  the  treaty  oi)ligations  (l.eder  1956:  42-48;  Browne  1887: 
269)  . We  may  deduce  that  the  liocpiois  were  in  the  position  of  spokes- 
men for  the  Delawares,  with  the  implication  of  superiority  implied 
by  that  position.  This  deduction  is  confirmed  by  Scollitchy’s  later 
remarks,  in  which  he  recalled  that  the  Iroquois  had  obliged  the  Dela- 
wares to  be  tributaries  and  that  an  Iroquois  chief  had  formerly  lived 
among  the  Delawares  as  their  superior.  Scollitchy’s  comments  are 
conclusive  enough  about  tlie  Delawares'  one-time  subordinate  status, 
but  they  are  merely  teasing  about  the  time,  duration,  and  character 
of  the  status  (Hazard  1838-1853:  11.  571-72). 

For  reasons  too  complex  to  recite  here,  I believe  that  the  status  did 
not  exist  before  1677,  and  that  it  commenced  as  a by-product  of  the 
Covenant  Chain.  Certainly  the  degree  of  Delaware  subordination 
fluctuated  thereafter  as  the  Chain's  structure  changed.  If  Scollitchy’s 
speech  does  prove  that  the  Iroquois  had  once  maintained  a viceregent 
of  sorts  among  the  Delawares,  the  same  speech  proves  that  such  cir- 
cumstances had  long  ceased  to  exist  when  the  speech  was  made  in 
1712.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  easy  to  pinpoint— it  was  the  creation 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Until  that  moment  both  th.e  Iroquois  and  the  Delawares  were  under 
the  protection  of  New  York  but  when  William  Penn’s  great  fief  was 
carved  out  of  New  York  it  started  with  a clean  diplomatic  slate.  Penn's 
colony  was  then  outside  the  Covenant  Chain,  and  he  himself  never 
moved  to  put  it  in.  Penn  was  in  strong  competition  with  New  York 
in  regard  to  boundary  claims  and  the  Indian  trade,  and  it  would  have 
been  nonsensical  for  him  to  enter  a confederation  in  which  New  York 
had  a veto  power  over  all  proceedings  (Nash  1967:  3-27)  . Instead 
of  dealing  with  the  Delawares  through  Covenant  Chain  machinery 
and  Iroquois  spokesmen,  Penn  took  the  Delawares  under  his  own  pro- 
tection and  treated  with  them  directly  to  purchase  cessions  of  terri- 
tory and  to  make  alliances  of  friendship.  In  passing  from  New  York’s 
protection  to  Pennsyh  ania's,  the  Delawares  resumed  their  status  as  an 
independent  Indian  power,  for  Pennsylvania’s  protection  was  as  good 
against  the  Iroquois  as  against  anyone  else. 

All  concerned  understood  this.  In  1693  the  Indian  communities 
li\ing  along  the  lower  Delaware  rejected  an  Iroquois  summons  to 
provide  warriors  for  battle  against  French  Canada,  and  the  Delawares 
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then  came  to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  for  support.  They  got 
it,  and  the  Iroquois  let  the  rejection  stand  (Hazard  1838-1853:  I, 
447-49)  . 

I have  been  specific  about  the  communities  on  the  lower  Delaware 
because  there  was  no  contention  at  the  time  over  whether  they  were 
properly  within  Pennsylvania's  protection;  they  were  more  fortunate 
in  that  respect  than  their  Minisink  brethren  living  higher  up  the  river, 
whose  territories  sprawled  over  the  region  where  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  intersect.  To  avoid  utter  confusion  we  must 
leave  that  tribe  out  of  this  brief  account. ^ For  the  lower  Delawares, 
however,  Pennsylvania’s  protection  seems  to  have  been  highly  effective 
from  1682  until  1701. 

In  1701  a diplomatic  revolution  began.  The  Iroquois  acknowledged 
their  defeat  by  Canada  and  made  a peace  through  which  they  there- 
after preserved  an  armed  neutrality  between  Canada  and  New  York.^ 
In  the  same  year  Whlliam  Penn  made  a great  treaty  with  all  the  tribes 
living  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  a chief  of  the  Onondaga 
Iroquois  subscribed  to  it.  This  treaty’s  importance  for  our  present 
subject  lies  in  both  its  provisions  and  its  novelty.  It  provided  that  all 
the  trade  of  the  subscribing  tribes  should  be  conducted  entirely  within 
Pennsylvania  and  with  merchants  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  ceded  the 
Susquehanna  'Valley  to  Pennsylvania’s  jurisdiction  (Hazard  1838-1853: 
II,  9-12;  Penn  Papers,  Indian  Affairs:  I,  45;  Logan  Papers;  XI,  3)  . 

Both  of  these  acts  were  in  direct  contravention  of  policies  previously 
enforced  by  New  York  through  the  agency  of  the  Iroquois.'*  Previously, 
also,  the  Iroquois  had  held  aloof  from  treating  with  Pennsylvania 


^The  following  references  will  give  some  notion  of  the  complications  in  the 
Minisink  records:  Treaty  minutes.  Sept.  12,  1681  (O'Callaghan  and  Fernow  1856-87: 
Vol.  13,  p.  550)  ; Journal  of  Arent  Schuyler,  Feb.  7,  1694  (O’Callaghan  and  Fernow 
1856-87:  Vol.  4,  p.  99);  New  York  Council  Minutes,  April  11,  1684  (n.d.:  Vol.  5, 
p.  62).  Aug,  7,  1686  (Vol.  5,  p.  163),  May  7,  1688  (Vol.  5,  p.  229);  Leader  (1956: 
July  14,  July  19,  Nov.  24,  1687,  and  Sept.  6,  1692,  pp.  131,  134,  142,  168). 

’ The  best  general  account  seems  to  be  \V.  J.  Eccles  (1959:  Chapter  15).  A briefer 
account,  with  a somewhat  different  interpretation,  is  Anthony  F.  C.  Wallace 
(1957:  223-35). 

* Leder  (1956:  Sept.  30,  1686,  p.  107,  and  April  25.  1687,  pp.  112,  115-16).  The 
Indians  had  demurred  to  some  of  Dongan’s  extremes.  Treaty  minutes,  Aug.  30- 
Sept.  1,  1686.  For  this  text  1 have  combined  two  versions,  both  incomplete.  The 
manuscript  version  is  in  New  York  (n.d.:  Vol.  5,  pp.  163,  169)  . It  has  been 
damaged  by  fire,  and  its  restorer  put  its  leaves  together  in  the  wrong  order.  The 
printed  version  is  in  E.  B.  O'Callaghan  (1849-51:  Vol.  1,  pp.  403-05).  O'Callaghan’s 
version  consists  of  a series  of  extracts  which  indicates  some,  but  not  all,  of  its 
elisions  by  asterisks.  A typed  copy  of  my  reconstruction  is  on  file  with  the  manu- 
script version  at  the  New  York  State  Library,  .Mbany. 
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and  had  insisted  that  all  English  colonies  wishing  to  deal  with  them 
must  come  to  Albany,  the  headquarters  of  the  Covenant  Chain,  where 
negotiations  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  New  York’s  governor 
(Leader  1956:  39,  60,  75,  154;  O’Callaghan  and  Fernow  1856-1887: 
XIII,  528).  In  1701,  however,  the  Onondaga  representative  at  Penn’s 
treaty  broke  these  precedents.  It  would  seem  that  he  was  groping  in 
defeat  for  almost  any  sort  of  replacement  for  the  Iroquois  policies 
that  had  been  shattered  by  French  triumph.  Besides  this,  there  may 
have  been  an  unrecorded  understanding  of  sorts  between  the  Onon- 
dagas  and  William  Penn.  It  seems  plain  that  Penn  was  reaching  out 
for  closer  contact  with  the  Iroquois,  because  he  gave  a wampum  belt 
and  message  to  the  Delaware  chiefs  to  carry  up  to  Onondaga.  Equally 
clearly,  the  Delawares  were  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  an  Iroquois- 
Pennsylvania  rapprochement.  They  stalled  for  eleven  years  before 
setting  forth  on  their  journey.  Since  they  neglected  during  the  same 
period  to  pay  whatever  tribute  they  theoretically  owed  to  the  Iroquois, 
we  may  be  fairly  sure  that  they  were  not  in  a state  of  grinding  servitude 
(Hazard  1838-1853:  II,  573). 

Gradually  Pennsylvania  and  the  Iroquois  warmed  up  to  each  other, 
though  without  the  same  commitment  to  a formal  relationship  as  the 
Covenant  Chain  alliance  between  New  York  and  the  Iroquois  (see 
Hazard  1838-1853:  III,  120-34;  Penn  Papers,  Indian  Affairs:  I,  34; 
Treaty  with  the  Five  Nations  at  Conestoga,  1721)  . A very  substantial 
trading  center  was  established  by  Pennsylvania’s  James  Logan  at 
Conestoga  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  the  Iroquois  did  not  inter- 
fere with  its  trade  (see  Zimmerman  1966:  chs.  4-7:  Jennings  1966:  110)  . 
In  return,  the  Pennsylvanians  permitted  Iroquois  freedom  of  transit 
along  the  Warriors’  Path.  By  means  of  this  access,  the  Iroquois  were 
able  to  raid  the  back-country  Indians  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  at 
will. 5 

In  these  increasing  contacts  and  agreements,  Pennsylvanians  came 
to  speak  of  a chain  of  friendship,  but  not  of  the  Covenant  Chain.  As 
for  the  Delawares,  they  wore  the  formality  of  their  tributary  status 
lightly.  They  still  continued  to  negotiate  for  themselves,  or  trade 
where  they  pleased,  and  to  sell  lands  without  Iroquois  supervision 
or  participation.  As  Delaware  sachem  Sassoonan  remarked  in  1718, 
“He  remembers  when  he  was  but  small  their  [Delaware]  Nation  was 


^Speech  of  Connessoa  (Teganissorans)  , Conestoga,  [uly  31,  1710,  clauses  18  and 
29  (Penn  Family  n.d.:  Vol.  1,  p.  34);  Ghesaont’s  remarks,  July  20,  1721  (Hazard 
1838:  Vol.  3,  p.  132) . 
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look’d  on  as  dependant  on  the  five  Nations,  but  those  Nations  have 
their  own  Lands  and  Countrey  and  these  here  have  theirs,  and  each 
of  them  are  to  Manage  their  own  concerns.”® 

This  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  a grand,  multicolonial  treaty  was 
held  in  Albany  in  1722.  Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia  had  initiated 
it  in  order  to  stop  the  incessant  Iroquois  raids  in  his  back  country. 
Governor  Keith  of  Pennsylvania  joined  in  order  to  prevent  the  Iro- 
quois from  retaliating  for  the  murder  of  one  of  their  people  by  a 
prominent  Pennsylvania  trader.  .\nd  Governor  Burnet  of  New  York 
supervised,  as  New  York  always  tried  to  supervise  Iroquois  treaties. 
On  this  occasion  Governor  Keith  used  the  phrase  Covenant  Chain, 
probably  having  picked  it  up  from  the  Yorkers.  \Yt  may  wonder  if 
Keith  read  the  same  meaning  into  the  phrase  as  the  Indians  and 
Yorkers  did,  but  as  far  as  these  others  were  concerned  Pennsylvania 
had  now  become  a member  government  of  the  chain.  The  three 
governors  made  a special  point  of  appearing  jointly  together  “in  the 
name  of  all  the  British  colonies"  as  a symbolic  representation  that 
they  had  only  “one  heart  and  one  mind.”  For  some  of  the  Indians 
under  Pennsylvania’s  protection  this  treaty  was  a serious  matter  be- 
cause it  recognized  the  Iroquois  claim  to  political  superiority  over 
certain  tribes,  notably  the  Conestogas  and  Shawnees.  By  making  the 
Iroquois  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  these  “dependent”  tribes,  the 
treaty  went  further  than  mere  recognition.  It  is  the  more  remarkable, 
therefore,  that  the  Iroquois  at  this  treaty  did  not  claim  the  Delaw'ares 
among  their  dependents.'^ 

Shifts  in  Pennsylvania’s  politics  drove  Governor  Keith  out  of  office 
in  1726,  whereupon  the  Province’s  Indian  affairs  were  restored  to  the 
management  of  Secretary  James  Logan.  The  change  in  men  produced 
a change  in  policies.  \Vhereas  Keith  had  been  disposed  to  cooperate 
with  New  York  and  Virginia  in  a kind  of  imperial  harmony,  Logan’s 
variety  of  imperialism  protected  Pennsylvania’s  interests  against  those 
of  all  other  colonies.  Under  Logan’s  management,  Pennsylvania  would 
not  be  part  of  a Covenant  Chain  dominated  by  New  York.  But  Logan 
needed  Iroquois  friendship,  and  he  expanded  Pennsylvania’s  ties  with 
the  Iroquois  in  ways  that  finally  brought  the  Quaker  colony  into  the 
Covenant  Chain  after  all,  through  drastic  restructuring  of  the  Chain. 


“Manuscript  draft  of  treaty  minutes  ("James  Logan’s  handwriting),  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  15,  1718  (Logan  Family  n.d,:  Vol.  11,  p.  7)  . 

''Treaty  minutes,  Aug.  27,  Sept.  10,  1722  (O’Callaghan  and  Fernow  1856-87:  Vol. 
5,  pp.  657-81)  ; Keith’s  speech,  pp.  677-79;  Governor’s  joint  appearance,  p.  664; 
Iroquois  dependent  tribes,  pp.  675-76. 
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Logan’s  need  arose  out  of  developments  within  Pennsylvania  that 
caused  distress  and  unrest  among  the  colony’s  jrrotected  Indians. 
Throughout  two  decades,  land-hungry  colonists  had  encroached  upon 
the  reservation  lands  of  the  Delawaies  of  the  Brandywine  Valley,  and 
Logan  had  cheated  the  Brandywincs  out  of  muclt  of  their  promised 
compensation  (see  W’eslager  1953:  Jennings  1965:  107-14,  235-45). 
The  sur\ivors  migrated  to  the  Suscpiehanna  and  Ohio  valleys  with 
an  understandable  grudge.  Much  the  same  sort  of  pressures  forced 
the  Schuylkill  Delawares  out  of  their  formerly  trancpiil  territory  in 
the  Tulpehocken  Valley.  Some  of  them  then  moved  into  a guest  village 
called  Shamokin  at  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  but  most  of 
the  younger  families  migrated  all  the  way  to  the  Ohio  (Penn  Papers: 
II,  181).  Shawnees  living  on  the  Suscpiehanna’s  mainstream  became 
disgusted  with  their  treatment  and  also  migrated  westward,  where 
they  became  friendly  w’ith  the  French  (Hazard  1838-1853:  441-42: 
Jennings  1966:  423)  . 

In  brief,  the  decade  of  the  1720's  saw  a very  substantial  reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  Indians  li\  ing  within  Pennsylvania’s  effective  reach, 
and  the  trend  alarmed  the  colony’s  leaders.  In  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  Englishmen  left  commercial  hunting  to  the  Indians:  and  when 
Indians  departed,  their  business  went  with  them,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  economy.  Indians  were  still  very  profitably  good  for 
something,  and  Pennsylvanians  wanted  their  Indians  back.  James 
Logan  w'as  a great  merchant  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  he  was  as 
desirous  as  anyone  else  for  the  Shawnees’  return. 

In  these  straits,  Logan  invited  the  Iroquois  to  a treaty  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1732.  There  he  introduced  them  to  young  Thomas  Penn, 
newdy  arrived  from  England.  Penn  made  them  some  propositions. 
He  asked  the  Iroquois  to  go  after  the  Shawnees  and  “oblige  them  to 
return’’  to  a reservation  he  had  set  aside  for  them  on  the  Susquehanna. 
There  would  be  payment  for  this  kind  of  service,  of  course.  The 
interested  Iroquois  asked  whether  the  Pennsylvanians  were  willing 
to  make  this  a co-operative  venture,  and  the  answer  was  yes  (Hazard 
1838-1853:  HI,  442)  . 

This  question  and  answer  struck  to  the  heart  of  all  further  nego- 
tiations. They  meant  that  the  chase  after  the  Shawnees  was  more 
than  a matter  of  the  Iroquois  being  hired  to  do  a job.  Rather,  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Iroquois  were  to  become  allies  in  enforcing  a sub- 
ordinate role  upon  tlie  Shawnees.  .\s  Thomas  Penn  recapitulated  the 
treaty,  Pennsylvania  would  light  a new  fire  for  the  Iroquois  and  keep 
it  constantly  burning  at  Philadelphia  thereafter.  He  metaphorically 
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opened  the  road  between  Philadelphia  and  Iroquois.  For  the  record, 
Penn  proclaimed  solidarity  with  all  the  other  English  colonies,  but 
he  gave  a subtle  twist  to  the  old  tie  between  the  Iroquois  and  New 
York.  He  called  it  a league  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  King  of 
England,  with  New  York  demoted  to  the  role  of  the  King’s  agent— a 
role  which  Penn’s  actions  implied  could  be  played  by  Pennsylvania 
as  well.  Until  Penn  lit  his  new  fire  and  opened  his  new  road,  there 
had  been  only  one  fire  for  Iroquois  councils  with  the  English— it 
burned  at  Albany— and  only  one  road— it  led  to  Albany.  Now  Penn 
was  proposing  to  put  Philadelphia  on  a par  with  Albany  in  a new 
Chain  of  Eriendship  (Hazard:  III,  447-50)  . 

The  Iroquois  took  four  years  to  think  over  such  a drastic  revision 
of  their  policies.  They  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1736  to  ratify  the 
new  road  and  fire  and  chain,  but  with  certain  stipulations  of  their 
own.  Seneca  chief  Kanickhungo  came  straight  to  the  point.  In  his 
first  speech,  he  redefined  the  Chain  of  Friendship  to  include  not  only 
the  Iroquois  nations  as  such,  but  also  “the  Delaware,  Conoys,  and 
the  Indians  living  on  Susquehanna,  and  all  the  other  Indians  who 
are  now'  in  League  and  Friendship  with  the  Six  Nations,”  and  he 
presented  himself  not  only  as  spokesman  of  the  Iroquois  but  also  in 
behalf  of  all  the  others.  If  Thomas  Penn  could  assume  to  speak  for 
all  the  English  without  prior  consultation,  Kanickhungo  was  no  less 
ready  to  speak  for  all  the  Indians  (Hazard:  IV,  83)  . 

The  alliance  thus  ratified  was  a contract  to  put  the  Indians  of 
Pennsylvania’s  protectorate  under  the  supervision  of  the  Iroquois.  As 
Paul  A.  W.  W^allace  has  characterized  it,  the  Iroquois  undertook  to 
“police  Pennsylvania’s  woods  in  return  for  Pennsylvania’s  recognition 
of  their  sole  right  to  do  so”  (Wallace  1945:  44) . There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this  interpretation.  James  Logan  specified  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  alliance  in  a letter  he  sent  after  the  Iroquois  as  they 
departed  for  home.  In  it  he  denounced  the  chiefs  of  the  Conestogas 
and  Delawares  as  “weak  and  too  often  knavish,”  and  climaxed  his 
denunciation  with  the  statement  that  “we  are  not  willing  to  enter 
upon  Treaties  with  them  as  with  our  Brethren  of  the  five  Nations 
for  whom  we  keep  our  fire  and  therefore  w'ould  treat  with  them 
only  in  behalf  of  all  or  any  of  the  others”  (Logan  Papers:  X,  64,  65; 
Jennings  1965:  184-89)  . 

With  the  alliance  well  concluded,  the  Penn  brothers  and  Logan 
carried  out  the  infamous  Walking  Purchase,  or  Indian  Walk.  By 
means  of  this,  the  Delawares  of  the  Saucon  and  Lehigh  valleys  were 
defrauded  of  all  their  territory.  When  the  Indians  protested,  the 
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Iroquois  were  called  in  (in  1742),  and  they  promptly  fulfilled  their 
part  of  the  contract.  They  threatened  the  weak  remnant  of  Delawares 
still  left  in  the  East,  and  the  officials  of  Pennsylvania  lined  up  behind 
them  (Jennings  1965:  189-92;  jennings  1970:  19-39;  Wffillace  1949, 
chs.  2-3). 

Shortly  afterward,  old  Sassoonan  died,  and  the  question  arose  as  to 
who  would  replace  him  as  chief  of  the  Schuylkill  Delawares.  Sassoonan 
had  been  what  some  of  our  modern  Indians  call  an  Uncle  Tomahawk. 
On  his  last  ceremonial  visit  to  Thomas  Penn,  in  1741,  he  explained 
his  conception  of  the  Delawares’  status  as  follows:  “That  he  lives  in 
the  middle  between  the  Five  Nations  and  his  Brothers  [of  Pennsyl- 
vania] and  has  an  equal  .-\.ffection  for  both.  He  loves  his  Unckles  and 
he  loves  his  Brothers  and  desires  to  have  the  paths  that  lead  to  both 
places  [clear]  and  open.’’  But  he  also  designated  as  his  successor-to-be 
a councillor  named  Pisquetomen,  who  was  a much  tougher  politician.*^ 
When  Sassoonan  died,  James  Logan  summoned  his  Iroquois  contacts 
to  keep  Pisquetomen  from  succeeding  to  the  chieftainship.  In  the  en- 
suing struggle,  the  Schuylkill  Delawares  were  left  without  any  chief 
at  all,  and  Pisquetomen  finally  migrated  to  the  Ohio  in  disgust 
(Jennings  1965:  193-94)  . 

To  the  Delawares  the  Chain  of  Friendship  was  a rather  unfriendly 
sort  of  a chain.  The  Iroquois  viewed  it  more  genially.  In  1774  the 
Iroquois  met  commissioners  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  collect  compensation  for  an  old  land  claim 
they  had  made  to  the  Potomac  Valley.*^'  Lhilike  all  previous  treaties 
with  the  southern  colonies,  this  one  was  sponsored  by  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Indeed,  New  York  almost  simul- 
taneously was  sponsoring  a quite  different  treaty  involving  delegates 
from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  a different  set  of  Iroquois 
chiefs  (O’Callaghan  and  Fernow  1856-1887;  VI,  262-67)  . 

At  both  treaties  the  Iroquois  were  invited  to  renew  the  Covenant 
Chain— Pennsylvania  had  now  picked  up  the  old  terminology— but 
the  only  things  common  to  the  two  treaties  were  hostility  to  the  French 
and  the  presence  of  some  Iroquois.  For  all  practical  purposes,  two 
Covenant  Chains  were  now  in  operation— the  northern  one  based,  as 
of  old,  upon  the  Iroquois-New  York  alliance:  the  hewer,  southern 
chain  based  on  the  Iroquois-Pennsylvania  alliance.  Formally  both 
pretended  to  be  the  Covenant  Chain.  The  Iroquois  were  willing 


® Sassoonan’s  speech,  .\ug.  7.  1741  (Provincial  Council  n.d.) . 

° Treaty  minutes,  June  22,  July  4,  1744  (Hazard  1838-53;  Vol.  4,  pp.  698-737). 
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enough  to  go  along  with  such  untidy  arrangements  because  both  sets 
of  alliance  enhanced  Iroquois  authority  over  other  tribes. 

The  plot  grew  ever  thicker.  Like  the  Pennsylvanians,  the  Virginians 
determined  to  conduct  an  independent  policy  in  the  now  sadly  con- 
fused affairs  of  the  Chain,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a colony 
at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  Pennsyhania  took  a dim  view  of  this  effort 
to  seize  what  was  considered  to  be  Pennsylvania  territory  (Penn 
Papers:  VI,  107;  Correspondence  of  Conrad  Weiser:  I,  19;  Gratz  Col- 
lection, Papers  of  the  Governors:  Case  2,  Box  33-a)  . Willy-nilly,  the 
Delawares  were  dragged  once  more  into  the  schemes  of  the  Prov- 
ince for  the  territory  in  cjuestion  happened  to  be  the  land  they  had 
migrated  to. 

We  have  not  time  to  explore  what  happened  next.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  pulling  and  hauling  of  the  colonics,  the  Iroquois,  and  the 
tributary  Ohio  Indians  tore  the  Covenant  Chain  apart,  and  the  suc- 
cessive defeats  of  George  Washington  and  Edw'ard  Braddock  left  the 
Delaw’ares  with  no  rational  alternative  but  to  join  the  French  in  1755. 
Having  done  so,  they  were  able  at  least  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
childhood— which  they  did,  as  the  phrase  goes,  with  a vengeance. 

It  appears  that  when  Sir  William  Johnson  became  Royal  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  he  restored  some  coherence  to  the  Covenant 
Chain,  and  the  Delawares  were  once  more  linked  into  it,  but  the 
American  Revolution  destroyed  what  was  left  by  splitting  all  the  tribes 
into  factions,  by  renewing  many  old  intercolonial  struggles,  and  by 
breaking  forever  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  (Wallace  1970:  chs.  5-6)  . 

# * # 

I have  had  to  race  through  a century  of  complex  events  at  breakneck 
speed.  I hope  that  the  necessary  superficiality  of  discussion  may  be 
forgiven,  and  I should  like  to  offer  two  conclusions  that  would  be  all 
the  more  evident  if  detailed  analysis  were  possible. 

The  hist  is  that  Indian  tribes  were  political  organizations;  the 
second,  that  the  treaty  contracts  they  made  with  Europeans  must  be 
examined  as  carefully  as  the  hne  print  in  an  installment  purchase 
contract. 

It  is  necessary  to  stress  the  political  functioning  of  Indian  tribal 
institutions  because  the  myth  of  savagery  has  so  long  portrayed  Indians 
as  anarchic  and  wild.  This  ideological  invention  reduced  Indian  cul- 
tures to  an  apolitical  level  below'  that  of  what  was  called  civilization; 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  savage  to  a level  below  that  of 
humanity— all  of  which  provided  splendid  justiheation  for  conquering 
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and  dispossessing  that  nncivilizable  subhuman  animal.  No  tribe’s  his- 
tory has  suffered  more  from  this  sort  of  mythology  than  that  of  the 
Delawares,  whose  system  of  government  Ijy  consent  of  the  governed 
has  Iteen  dismissed  as  no  government  at  all  because  it  lacked  centralized 
authoritarian  coercion. 

Our  mythologists  have  “proved”  their  myths  by  refusing  to  take 
into  account  the  contrary  evidence,  which  is  spread  through  no  one 
knows  how  many  hundreds  of  treaty  documents.  We  all  know  that 
the  figurative  terms  of  European  law  have  fairly  precise  conventional 
meanings— every  man  knows,  for  instance,  that  when  he  undertakes 
to  provide  bed  and  board  for  his  wife  he  is  not  talking  about  the 
furniture  business— but  we  have  blinded  ourselves  to  the  equally  pre- 
cise meanings  of  Indian  conventional  metaphors.  Using  two  sets  of  per- 
ceptions, we  have  concluded  that  our  contracts  were  rational  and 
specific  while  Indian  contracts  were  cliildishly  vague  and  sweepingly 
general.  W^e  have  thus  convinced  ourselves  that  Indians  w'ere  capri- 
cious and  untrustw'orthy  because  they  supposedly  violated  the  terms 
of  promises  that  we  interpolated  retrospectively  into  their  speeches. 
And  we  came  to  this  complacently  fallacious  conclusion  because,  truth 
to  tell,  we  have  not  bothered  to  find  out  what  the  Indians  really 
meant  by  their  treaty  terms. 

Happily  this  situation  is  changing  rapidly,  and  an  exhilarating 
renaissance  in  Indian  studies  has  begun.  As  students  we  have  available 
such  wealth  in  source  materials  as  would  make  a medievalist  or  a 
classicist  cry  out  in  envy.  Now  we  must  learn  how  to  read  them. 
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The  Delaware  Language, 
Past  and  Present 

BY  IVES  GODDARD 


The  Delaware  language  is  spoken  today  in  two  general  aieas  far 
from  the  original  home  of  tire  Delaware  peoplesd  Some  speakers 
are  in  southern  Ontario,  Canada,  living  on  the  Moraviantown 
and  Munseytown  reseiAes,  just  north  of  Lake  Erie.  The  others  are 
in  Oklahoma,  in  Wkashington  County  in  the  northeast,  north  of  Tulsa; 
and  in  Caddo  County  in  the  southwest,  southwest  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Although  all  of  these  people  call  their  torm  of  speech  Delawai  e, 
the  Canadian  groups  and  the  Oklahoma  groups  speak  two  very  dif- 
ferent dialects.  Without  practice,  a Canadian  Delaware  and  an  Okla- 
homa Delaware  cannot  carry  on  an  ordinary  con\eisation  using  their 
respective  forms  of  the  Delatvare  language.  The  two  dialects  are  so 
different  that  they  must  have  been  distinct  for  many  hundreds  of 
years,  since  long  before  the  Delawares  left  then  homelands  along  the 
.\tlantic  coast.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Delawai e language,  we 
will  need  names  for  these  t\vo  varieties,  so  for  the  time  being  let  s 
call  the  one  spoken  in  Canada  at  Moraviantown  and  Afunceytown 
the  Al-dialect , and  the  one  spoken  in  the  Cnited  States  (in  Oklahoma) 
the  U-dialect. 

An  obvious  question  to  ask  is,  where  did  these  dialects  come  from— 
what  w’ere  their  aboriginal  locations.-'  In  general  there  is  agreement 
that,  as  today,  the  M-dialect  was  to  the  north  and  the  U-dialect  to 
the  south,  but  there  are  questions  about  the  exact  location  of  the  line 
betw'een  them  and  about  the  extent  of  the  area  covered  by  each. 
Ec'idence  is  not  easy  to  come  bc',  but  an  example  may  help  to  make 
clear  the  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  approached. 

Ives  Goddard  is  .Assistant  Professor  of  Linguistics,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

r -pile  present  paper  is  intended  as  an  informal  introduction.  TThose  interested  in 
a more  detailed  treatment  should  consult  the  present  contributor  s article,  The 
Ethnohistorical  Implications  of  Earlv  Delaware  Linguistic  Materials,  published  in 
Man  in  the  Xortheast , volume  one,  1971,  pages  14  to  26,  from  which  the  bibliog- 
raphy which  follows  this  article  is  taken. 
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In  the  1670’s  a young  Englishman,  who  spent  two  years  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  learned  that  the  local  Indian  word  for  ‘needle’  was 
um-be-re-rnak-qua . This  is  patently  the  M-dialect  word 
ampi:lamNkwa:n  and  not  the  U-dialect  word  e:ska:ns;^  accordingly, 
we  have  here  evidence  indicating  that  the  language  of  the  Manhattan 
area  in  the  seventeenth  century  w’as  M-dialect  Delaware  rather  than 
U-dialect  Delaware.  By  piecing  together  other  evidence  of  this  sort 
it  is  possible  to  make  a case  that  the  M-dialect  was  also  spoken  in 
northeastern  New  Jersey.  However,  in  the  area  of  Trenton  the  Dutch 
recorded  a vocabulary  of  a variety  of  the  U-dialect,  called  Sankhikan. 

The  boundary  between  M and  U must  therefore  lie  somewhere 
between.  In  this  connection,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
historic  times  the  major  political  boundary  between  the  Indian  groups 
in  New  Jersey  seems  to  have  run  up  the  Raritan  River  and  across  to 
the  Delaware  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  (This  is  the  boundary 
recognized  at  the  conferences  held  with  the  Indians  in  1758  to  ex- 
tinguish their  claims  to  lands  in  New’  Jersey.)  Political  boundaries 
and  linguistic  boundaries  do  not  necessarily  coincide  (the  map  of 
Europe  provides  many  counter-examples,  as  does  the  map  of  aboriginal 
North  America)  , but  in  this  case  there  seems  to  be  a correlation. 

In  the  M-dialect  area,  taking  the  boundaries  here  suggested,  were 
numerous  local  grouj)s:  the  Alinisinks  (on  the  upper  Delaware)  ; the 
Esopus  (on  the  west  bank  of  the  upper  Hudson)  ; the  Wappinger  (on 
the  east  bank)  ; and,  in  the  circum-Manhattan  area,  the  Tappans, 
Hackensacks,  Weckquasgeek,  Rechgawawank,  and  the  Indians  of  west- 
ern Long  Island  and  Staten  Island.  On  the  north  and  east  there  would 
have  been  a sharp  linguistic  boundary  dividing  these  M-dialect  groups 
from  the  Mahican  of  the  upper  Hudson  and  the  Indians  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  Valley  in  w'estern  Connecticut. 

The  U-dialect  area  included  the  southern  three-quarters  of  New 
Jersey,  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  Delaware.  Within  this 
area  there  was  a fair  amount  of  sulxlialectal  variation.  Historical 
evidence  indicates  that  the  modern  Oklahoma  dialect  continues  the 
one  which  was  aboriginally  spoken  in  the  middle  and  low'er  Delaware 


® In  the  transcription  of  Delaware  words,  a colon  (:)  after  a vowel  indicates  a 
long  vowel;  ? is  pronounced  like  English  sh,  c is  ch,  and  x is  German  ch  as  in  Bach; 
d is  like  the  e of  English  kill  ‘em!;  otherwise  the  vowels  have  their  continental  values 
and  the  consonants  their  general  English  values.  .\  technical  description  of  Dela- 
ware phonology  is  in  C.  F.  Voegelin’s  article,  “Delaware,  an  Eastern  Algonquian 
Language,”  published  in  1946  in  the  Viking  Fund  Publications  in  Anthropology, 
No.  6 (1946) , pages  130  to  157. 
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River  valley— along  the  Schuylkill  River,  for  example.  North  of  this, 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  dialect  differed  rather  considerably.  We 
happen  to  have  an  extensive  documentation  of  this  northern  U-dialect 
in  the  numerous  writings  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  who  settled 
in  the  area  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  This  Moravian  dialect  is 
very  much  of  the  U-type  rather  than  the  M-type,  although  having  a 
number  of  features  pecidiar  to  itself.  There  were  surely  many  local 
varieties  of  Delaware  that  disappeared  without  being  recorded,  but 
we  probably  have  a pretty  fair  sampling  of  the  range  of  dialectal 
variation  in  aboriginal  Delaware  speech. 

One  language  attested  in  our  records  from  this  area  that  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a Delaware  dialect  is  the  Delaware  jargon.  This  was 
a pidginized  form  of  Delaware  that  was  used  between  Europeans  and 
Indians  in  the  early  period.  Altliough  using,  for  the  most  part,  Dela- 
ware words  from  a southern  variety  of  the  U-dialect,  the  jargon  avoids 
all  of  the  tremendous  complexities  of  Delaware  grammar  by  simply 
stringing  along  the  words  in  baby-talk  fashion.  The  jargon  is  the 
language  appearing  in  such  early  sources  as  Campanius'  Lutheran 
catechism,  William  Penn's  writings,  and  documents  left  by  Gabriel 
Thomas,  Lindestrom,  and  others.  Jargon  words  cannot  be  used  as 
direct  evidence  for  the  dialect  actually  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  a 
given  place,  since  the  Dutch  and  their  colonial  successors  used  the 
jargon  over  a considerably  larger  area  than  that  in  which  it  originated. 

The  history  of  the  Delaware  dialects  is  largely  the  history  of  the 
Delaware  groups  that  carried  them  westward,  and  clearly  we  can  here 
only  summarize  the  major  aspects.  In  the  M-dialect  area  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  scattering  to  the  east  by  displaced  groups;  these 
lost  their  linguistic  identity  early.  However,  most  of  the  M-dialect 
refugees  fled  westward  and,  sooner  or  later,  were  absorbed  into  the 
Minisink  tribe,  in  their  somewhat  more  out-of-the-way  territory  on 
the  upper  Delaware.  In  the  cotirse  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  term 
Munsee  gradually  replaced  Minisink  as  the  English  name  for  this 
consolidated  grottp.  The  Munsees  drifted  west  to  the  upper  Susque- 
hanna and  upper  Allegheny.  One  group  ended  up  with  the  Senecas 
who  were  at  Buffalo  Creek  and  are  now  at  Cattaraugus;  the  language 
of  these  Munsees  died  out  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  they 
have  lost  their  distinct  identity.  Other  Munsees  ended  up  with  the 
loyalist  Iroquois  at  Six-Nations  Reserve  in  Canada,  where  the  language 
is  now  extinct;  and  at  the  Munceytown  settlement  further  west,  on 
the  Thames  River,  where  a handful  of  elderly  speakers  may  still  be 
found. 
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Northern  U-dialect  sjreakers  continued  to  make  up  an  important 
part  of  the  Moracian  mission  population  as  the  villages  of  Christian 
Indians  migrated  to  Ohio  and  eventually,  in  the  179()'s,  into  Canada. 
Here  they  founded  the  village  which  has  become  the  present-day 
Moraviantown  Reserve.  number  of  the  converts  who  had  been  with 
the  Moravians  Irom  the  earliest  days  of  the  missions  were  M-clialect 
speakers,  and  in  Canada  M-dialect  speakers  from  Munceytown  and 
Six-Nations  reserves  came  to  live  amons;  the  Moravian  Indians  and 
intermarried  with  them.  As  a residt.  the  M-dialect  soon  came  to  be 
dominant  at  Moraviantown  as  well  as  at  the  other  two  Canadian 
reserves.  An  Anglican  Book  of  Cojnmoyi  Prayer  published  in  the 
M-dialect  in  18-17  w’as  specifically  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 
on  all  three  reserves.  The  descendants  of  the  splinter  group  that 
migrated  from  Moraciantown  to  Kansas  in  1837  spoke  M-dialect  (when 
the  language  of  the  few  elderly  speakers  was  studied  in  1912),  and 
they  even  called  themselves  Munsees.  The  thirty  or  forty  M-dialect 
speakers  at  Moraviantown  prefer  to  be  called  Christian  Indians,  or 
simply  Delawares,  rather  than  Munsees.  The  Moravian  missionaries 
continued  to  translate  into  northern  U-dialect,  even  though  its  use 
W’as  declining  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  teach  reading  and 
w'riting  in  that  language.  When  the  Moraviantown  chief  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  anthropologist  D.  G.  Brin  ton  in  the  1880’s,  he  wrote  it 
in  northern  U-dialect,  even  though  he  is  remembered  today  as  speaking 
only  M-dialect.  A few  non-Moravian  northern  U-dialect  speakers  were 
at  Six-Nations  Reserve  and  among  the  Delaw’ares  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  appear  to  have  been  some  speakers  alive  as  recently  as  the 
early  decades  of  this  century.  But  today  this  dialect  is  extinct. 

When  the  southern  U-dialect  speakers  left  the  Delaware  River  valley 
they  formed  the  mu  lens  of  the  Delaware  tribe  that  migrated  from 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio,  to  Indiana,  to  Missouri,  to  Kansas, 
and  finally  to  Oklahoma,  wdiere  a liandful  of  older-generation  speakers 
are  living  today.  The  speech  of  the  two  groups  in  Oklahoma  is  almost 
identical;  the  differences  betw’een  these  tw’o  versions  are  less  than  those 
among  some  varieties  of  American  English.  To  the  W'^ashington 
County  Delawares  those  at  Anadarko  seem  to  talk  faster,  to  use  a 
few  odd  or  old-fashioned  words,  and  to  pronounce  some  words  slightly 
differently— that’s  about  the  extent  of  it.  There  used  to  be  some 
M-dialect  speakers— called  Munsees— among  the  Delawares  who  came 
to  Oklahoma,  descendants  of  individuals  and  families  who,  from  time 
to  time,  had  joined  the  larger  group.  But  today  nothing  survives 
of  their  dialect  except  the  handful  of  words  that  some  Munsee  de- 
scendants can  recall. 
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Ha\ing  traced  the  history  of  Delau’are  using  the  names  U-dialect 
and  M-dialect,  we  may  now  ask  the  question:  \Vhat  is  the  relation 
between  these  dialects  and  the  three  dialects  that  are  traditionally 
given  tor  Delaware:  Munsee,  L'nami,  and  Unalachtigo?  For  the  first 
two,  the  answer  is  easy.  \\’hat  1 have  been  calling  the  M-dialect  is 
the  same  as  what  the  Mora\  ians  and  others  called  Munsee.  The  Okla- 
homa Delawares  call  tlie  Oanadian  dialect  Munsee,  but  most  of  the 
Canadian  Delawares  use  the  term  Munsee  only  as  an  ethnic  term 
referring  to  the  people  li\ing  at  Munceytoivn.  Thus,  we  may  call 
the  M-dialect  Munsee,  but  with  the  understanding  that  not  everyone 
speaking  it  is  or  cvas  a Munsee.  (In  the  same  cvay,  Caniadians  and 
Americans  speak  English.)  Similarly  the  U-dialect  is  wh:it  the  Moravian 
writers  and  the  modern  Canadian  Delaivares  call  Unami  (wdnd-mi  -lu), 
and  the  term  is  serciceable  as  the  most  convenient  English  term  for 
this  language  (even  though  it  is  not  used  by  the  Oklahoma  Delawares)  . 
We  may  then  call  the  language  used  by  the  Mora\ian  missionaries 
Northern  F’nami.  and  the  modern  Oklahoma  dialect  Southern  Fhiami, 
referring  to  their  respective  aboriginal  locations. 

.As  for  Unalachtigo,  there  is  no  linguistic  material  that  we  can 
definitelv  assign  to  this  dialect,  but  some  unpublished  information 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  ^\hlliam  .A.  Hunter  indicates  that  its 
aboriginal  location  was  in  the  Trenton  area  of  New  Jersey.  Thus, 
the  early  Sankhikan  vocabulary  may  in  fact  be  Ehialachtigo.  The  old 
idea  that  this  was  a group  that  lived  in  southern  New  jersey  is  simply 
a guess  based  on  an  incorrect  etymology  of  the  group’s  name.  Instead, 
Unalachtigo  was  ajiparently  a third  variety  of  Elnami,  which  we 
might  call  Northeastern  Fhiami. 

David  Zeisberger  in  his  Indian  Dictionary  gives  three  forms  of  the 
word  for  zvolf,  which  in  modern  transcription  would  be  tame  (this 
is  the  modern  Oklahoma  form)  ; tJme  ie;  and  mdtsme  w (this  matches 
the  Sankhikan  form)  . It  is  certainly  tempting  to  see  these  as  respec- 
tively the  words  in  Southern  Unami,  Northern  Unami,  and  North- 
eastern Unami  (=  L’nalachtigo)  . In  contrast  Munsee  wi  xce-u',  leolf, 
is  an  entirely  different  cvord. 
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Delaware  Social  Organization 

BY  MELBURN  D.  THURMAN' 

ONE  OF  tlie  great  flatvs  in  the  literature  of  the  American  Indian, 
from  the  perspective  of  the  anthropologist,  is  the  lack  of 
processual  analvsis  ot  social  organization.  Processual  analysis 
has  been  hampered  ity  the  failtire  to  standardize  the  data  by  ordering 
them  into  units  in  terms  of  which  comparisons  can  be  made.  Such 
standardization  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
diverse  groups  in  a single  culture  area  (or  larger  spatial  segment)  at 
a single  point  in  time,  ot  a single  culture  at  different  points  in  time, 
or  of  a plurality  of  cidtures  at  different  points  in  time.  Ideally, 
typologies  of  environments,  technologies,  and  social  orders  should  be 
developed,  Ey  relating  types  of  social  organization  to  types  of  environ- 
ments and  types  of  technologies,  it  should  be  po.'^sible  to  explain 
cultural  processes. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  definition  of  Delaware  social  or- 
ganization at  different  points  in  time,  a necessary  preliminary  to  the 
processual  analysis  of  Delaware  cidture.  Unfortunately,  portions  of 
this  paper  concerned  with  the  definition  of  seventeenth-century  Dela- 
ware social  units  are  necessarily  programmatic  in  character.  Future 
papers  will  be  concerned  with  Delaware  natural  and  cultural  environ- 
ments, and  with  changes  in  Delaware  technology.  At  present  there 
is  nothing  explicit  on  Delaware  natural  environments,  although  there 
is  a good  deal  of  conflicting  information  concerning  Delaware  cultural 
environments,  Eaerreis  (1961)-  has  pointed  the  way  for  studies  of 
Delaware  technology,  but  records  of  traders,  lists  of  Indian  “gifts,” 
and  catalogues  of  annuity  goods  must  be  closely  analyzed  if  progress 
is  to  be  made. 


Melburn  D.  Thurman  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Maniand,  College 
Park. 

^ Research  for  this  paper  was  made  possible  by  two  grants  from  the  Patent  Fund 
of  the  University  of  California.  .Santa  Barbara,  and  a grant  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

^ Baerreis  (1961:  60-69)  argued  that  differences  in  purchases  at  a U.S.  trading 
factory  made  bv  three  tribes  over  a three-year  period  were  indicative  of  differential 
acculturation  and  different  kinds  of  cultural  adaptations.  .Although  this  is  an  in- 
novative idea,  which  he  suggested  could  be  tested  by  archeological  data,  the  situa- 
tion was  usuallv  more  complex  than  indicated.  Goods  were  obtained  from  private 
traders  and  as  annuity  goods  granted  bv  treaties.  .All  these  sources  must  be  studied 
before  conclusions  on  adaptation  and  acculturation  can  be  drawn. 
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The  Delaware  are  likely  to  Ire  of  social  interest  to  those  concerned 
with  processual  analysis,  as  data  are  available  for  them  through  a 
period  of  more  than  three  Iiundred  years,  during  which  time  they 
passed  through  a ntimber  of  natural  environments.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Delaware  occupied  the  mid-Atlantic 
coastal  plain.  They  later  moved  into  the  interior  plateau  and  moun- 
tains, then  settled  in  the  midwestern  woodlands  and  prairies,  and 
finally  the  main  body  established  themselves  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
prairies  and  plains.  Few  American  Indian  groups  have  been  known 
for  so  long  a period,  and  fewer  still  have  been  knowm  from  as  many 
kinds  of  natural  environments. 

Not  all  the  changes  in  social  organization  w'hich  can  be  defined 
through  three  hundred  years  are  dealt  with  here.  For  example,  the 
changes  in  status  groupings  brought  about  by  the  conversion  of  large 
numbers  of  Delaware  to  Moravian  Christianity,  or  the  changes  in  the 
status  system  engendered  by  the  various  prophetic  movements  are  not 
treated  in  this  paper.  The  units  of  concern  are  the  “maximal”  political 
units,  or  the  highest  level  of  social  integration.  It  is  argued  here  that 
the  maximal  political  unit  among  the  seventeenth-century  Delaware, 
contrary  to  current  interpretations,  was  not  the  autonomous  village, 
and  that  the  Delaware  were  organized  into  an  unspecified  number  of 
tribes— in  Service's  sense  (1962;  110-12).^  By  the  early  eighteenth 
century  there  were  three  Delaware  tribal  polities  (Turtle,  Turkey, 
and  Wolf  tribes)  . These  three  tribes  persisted  as  the  major  political 
units  until  the  Delaware  moved  to  Missouri,  or  perhaps  until  the 
early  days  on  the  Kansas  reservation.  In  Kansas  a single  tribe  emerged 
from  the  three  former  tribal  polities.  Morgan,  wdro  visited  the  Del.a- 
ware  in  Kansas,  was  misled  by  his  chief  informant  into  believing  that 
the  three  former  tribes  w'ere  clan  groups.  Less  than  a decade  after 
Morgan's  visit  the  Delaware  sold  their  lands  in  Kansas.  After  settling 
among  the  Cherokee  in  Oklahoma,  the  Delaware  tribe  developed  into 
a deme,  in  Murdock's  terminology  (1949:  63).^  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  data  the  Delaware  deme  will  not  be  touched  on  here. 

^ Service's  typolog>  of  social  organization  is  based  primarily  on  the  form  of  social 
integration.  He  defined  the  tribe  primarily  in  terms  of  the  existence  of  pan-tribal 
sodalities,  units  which  have  a non-local  basis  and  wbich  cross-cut  the  various 
residential  tinits.  Sodalities  exist  for  some  manifest  ftmetion.  The  boundaries  of 
a tribe  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  range  (the  extent  of  personnel  recruitment) 
of  the  integrative  units. 

‘.According  to  Murdock,  a deme  is  an  endoganious  local  group  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  lineal  descent.  The  data  which  suggested  that  the  Oklahoma  Delaware 
developed  into  a deme  are  discussed  in  Chapter  8 of  my  dissertation,  The  Delaware: 
A Study  in  Ethnohistory,  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1973. 
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Manv  conflicting  statements  hace  found  their  ^vay  into  the  Delaware 
literature  dtning  the  three  huntlred  years  they  hare  Ireen  observetl. 
But  the  seventeenth-centtn  y Delarvare  piobably  present  the  most  prob- 
lems for  those  concerned  rrith  the  definition  of  social  units.  The 
first  set  of  problems  concerns  the  definition  of  the  Delaware  (or  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Delarvare)  in  contradistinction  to  non-Delarvare 
peoples.  I'raditionally,  tliis  problem  has  been  considered  from  a lin- 
guistic or  pseudolinguistic  persjiective.  The  second  problem  set  has 
to  do  tvith  the  political  organization  of  the  variously  named  subunits 
within  the  category  "Delaware."  Some  workers  hare  considered  the 
second  set  of  problems  to  be  dependent  on  the  first  set;  other  rvorkers 
have  considered  the  second  set  of  problems  independently  of  the  first 
problem  set. 

These  problems  cannot  be  adecpiately  discussed,  much  less  solved, 
in  a brief  paper.  Here  it  is  my  intention  simply  to  shore  that  the 
solution  of  these  problems  recjuiies  a much  more  comprehensive  and 
sophisticated  approach  than  has  hitherto  been  made.  Comprehensive- 
ness means  that  text  analysis,  cartographic  analysis,  and  linguistic 
analysis  must  all  be  brought  to  Irear  on  the  problems,  but  compre- 
hensiveness also  means  that  much  greater  areas  (other  than  simply 
the  territoiy  of  the  Delarvare  and  their  immediately  adjacent  neigh- 
bors) must  be  dealt  rvith  in  the  rvays  mentioned.  Examples  of  the 
different  kinds  of  analysis  rvill  be  given  to  shore  horv  they  bear  on 
the  problems  of  seventeenth-century  social  unit  definition. 

Text  analysis,  other  than  in  cases  involving  the  establishment  of  a 
definitive  text,  is  tistially  concerned  rvith  trvo  kinds  of  situations— the 
determination  of  the  independence  of  the  cases  considered  and  the 
determination  of  the  trustrvorthiness  of  the  sources.  In  practice  the  trvo 
categories  often  intermesh;  nevertheless,  it  rvill  be  useful  to  give  an 
example  of  each. 

The  determination  of  the  independence  of  the  cases  considered 
usually  involves  stvlistic  comparisons  to  see  if  plagiarism  rvas  involved, 
although  in  some  special  cases,  such  as  the  journals  of  official  expedi- 
tions, much  more  complex  issues  arise. 

The  "borrorving"  of  material  is  much  more  common  in  the  sources 
than  casual  acejuaintance  rvith  the  literature  rvould  suggest.  An  ex- 
ample from  the  literature  on  the  seventeenth-century  Delarvare  is 
Cjabriel  Thomas'  plagiarism  of  William  Penn's  description  of  Indian 
houses  in  Pennsr  Ir  ania.  Penn  wrote: 

Their  Houses  are  Mats,  or  Barks  of  Trees  set  on  Poles;  in 
the  fashion  of  an  English  Barn,  but  out  of  the  porver  of  the 
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Winds,  for  they  are  hardly  higher  than  a Man;  they  lie  on 
Reeds  or  Grass.  In  Travel  they  lodge  in  the  Woods  about  a 
great  Fire,  with  the  Mantle  of  Dufhlls  they  wear  by  day,  wrapt 
about  them,  and  a few  Boughs  stuck  round  them.  (Myers 
1912:  232) 

Thomas  wrote: 

Their  Houses  are  Matts,  or  Barks  of  Trees  set  on  Poles, 
Barn-like,  not  higher  than  a Man,  so  not  expos’d  to  Winds. 
They  lie  upon  Reeds  or  Grass.  In  Travel  they  lodge  in  the 
Woods  about  a great  Fire,  with  the  Mantle  of  Duffils  they 
w'ear  wrapt  about  them,  and  a few  Boughs  stuck  round  them. 
(Thomas  1698:  49) 

Clearly  Thomas'  description  of  Indian  houses  w’as  not  independent 
of  Penn’s. 

Most  ethnohistorical  conclusions  are  based  on  the  number  of  refer- 
ences which  support  one  of  a collection  of  conflicting  views.  The 
citation  of  a source  in  this  manner  is  in  fact  not  only  the  assertion 
of  the  validity  of  the  statement,  but  also  an  assertion  that  the  statement 
represents  an  independent  obsei  vation.  Too  mucli  of  what  is  accepted 
in  the  ethnohistorical  literature  is  based  on  the  assumed  independence 
of  the  data  used.  The  assumption  of  independence  can  only  be  made 
.ifter  detailed  stylistic  comparisons  have  been  undertaken. 

.\  second  kind  of  text  analysis  is  concerned  with  context  rather  than 
style.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  analysis  the  Robert  Evelyn  letter, 
first  published  in  Kill,  will  be  considered.  Robert  Evelyn  was  the 
nephew  of  Thomas  'tong,  'tong  sailed  into  Delaware  Bay  in  July, 
1634,  accompanied  by  his  nephew.  Fie  held  a royal  commission  from 
Charles  1 of  England  authoi  i/ing  him  to  claim  all  lands  not  in  the 
possession  of  a Christian  prince,  'tong  wais  also  authorized  to  set  up 
factories  in  the  newly  discovered  lands,  't  ong  decided  to  build  a fort 
or  to  occupy  an  abandoned  Dutch  fort  cm  the  Delaware.  His  inten- 
tions were  stated  in  a letter  dated  October  20,  1634;  this,  with  the 
Relation  of  his  exploration,  was  sent  back  to  England  in  the  care  of 
his  nephew.  It  is  not  clear  how  much  time  Evelyn  later  spent  on  the 
Delaware,  but  there  is  little  to  indicate  that  he  passed  additional  time 
there.  (Keen  1884:  457-68;  Weslager  1967:  42-53)  . Evelyn’s  1641  letter 
treating  his  1634  experience  has  taken  on  a great  deal  of  importance 
in  studies  of  the  Delaware  Indians,’’  as  it  is  the  only  early  seventeenth- 

'*The  principal  champion  of  Evelvn  has  licen  C.  W'eslager  (1954).  Weslager 
•Stated  (p.  14)  that  he  had  "found  Evelyn's  account  a sincere,  honest  and  valid 
effort  on  his  part  to  record  the  data  resulting  from  his  exploration.  Unfortunately 
his  letter  was  originally  incorporated  in  the  work  of  another  writer  prone  to 
fabricate  and  exaggerate.’’ 
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century  account  tvhidi  lelerred  to  population  sizes  for  specific  Indian 
groups  along  tlie  Delaware  River.  1 suggest,  however,  tliat  scholars 
should  reject  the  Evelyn  letter  as  a source. 

The  only  Indian  group  on  the  Delaware  River  explicitly  mentioned 
in  Yong's  Relation  of  I6,‘14  was  the  “Mintpiaas."  The  only  statement 
lie  made  about  Indian  population  size  was  that  the  ‘‘Kings  [who]  . . . 
are  in  nature  of  Ciajrtaynes  or  Goseriiors  of  the  rest  . . . liave  power 
of  life  and  death,  of  wane  and  peace,  over  their  subjects.  Some  base 
1000,  some  500,  some  more,  some  lesse  ' (Myers  1012:  59)  . Se\en  years 
later,  Evelyn’s  letter  stated  that,  alter  entering  Delaware  Bay  at  Cape 
May, 

on  that  North  side  abotit  ti\e  miles  within  a port,  or  rode  for 
any  ships  called  the  Nook 

and  within  lieth  the  King  of  KechemecJies  having  as  I sup- 
pose about  50  men,  and  12  leagues  higher  a little  above  the 
Bay  and  Bar  is  the  river  of  Monteses,  . . . and  there 
the  King  of  Mantesses  hath  abotit  100  bow-men 
next  above  about  (i  leagues  higher  is  a fair  deep  river  12 
miles  navigable,  where  is  freestone,  and  there  over  against  is 
the  King  of  Sikonesses 

and  next  is  Asomocches  ri\er  and  King  with  an  hundred 
men,  and 

next  is  Enwoneck,  a King  of  forty  men  where  we  sate  down, 
and  five  miles  above  is  tlie  King  of  Rmncock  with  a hun- 
dred men 

and  four  miles  higher  the  King  of  Axio}i  with  two  hundred 
men 

and  next  to  him  tenne  leagues  over  land  an  inland  King  of 
Calcefnr,  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  men  . . . 

About  six  leagues  higher  near  a creek  called  Mosihan,  the 
king  having  two  hundred  men.  And  then  we  come  to  the 
fal[l]s  . . . (WYslager  1951:  1-2) 

■Mthough  the  information  reported  in  the  Evelyn  letter  was  siip- 
jjosedly  gathered  at  the  same  time  as  the  information  reported  in 
Yong's  1654  Relation,  the  Evelyn  letter  was  considerably  more  de- 
tailed than  \ongs  account.  I'hree  of  the  nine  Indian  names— 
Kechemeches,  Calcefar,  Mosihan— are  louncl  nowhere  else  in  the  liter- 
ature. One  of  these  names  is  cjtiite  derogatory  in  some  Algonquian 
langtiages,  and  another  name  (Calceiar)  has  both  r and  / sounds, 
a situation  unlikely  to  occtir  in  a single  .\lgoncjuian  or  Iroquoian 
language. 

The  location  of  the  groups  gi\en  by  Evelyn  corresponds  to  the 
location  of  the  groups  reported  earlier  by  De  Laet.  In  the  1625  edition 
of  De  Laet,  the  locations  of  the  Indian  groups  were  not  specified  (De 
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Laet  1841:  303)  In  1633  a new  edition  of  De  Laet  appeared  in 
Latin,  which  was  translated  into  French  in  1640.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  Evelyn  was  a man  of  learning,  hence  he  wonld  have 
been  more  likely  to  ha\e  had  access  to  the  French  rather  than  the 
Latin  edition  of  De  Laet.  In  the  1648  edition  of  the  pamphlet  in 
rvliich  Evelyn’s  letter  appeared,  additions  were  made  to  Evelyn's  Indian 
material.  Ealse  conclusions  concerning  Indian  settlement  have  been 
drann  from  tliese  additional  data,"  the  cpiality  of  which  data  can  be 
inferred  from  reference  to  “the  retired  paradice  of  the  children  of 
the  Ethiopian  emperonr"  (Smith  1890:  30-32)  . 

I ha\e  suggested  that  Exehn.  ;iftei  gaining  access  to  the  1640  Erench 
edition  of  De  f..Kt.  took  mateiial  Irom  De  f.aet  for  his  Kill  published 
letter  to  supplement  the  meager  material  on  Indians  obtained  by  Vong 
and  himself  on  their  16.34  expedition.  There  tvas  a motive  for  such 
fabiic ;ttion.  'Fhe  163  1 ])amphlet,  in  which  Evelyn’s  letter  was  fiist 
published,  sought  to  generate  English  interest  in  Sir  Edmund  Plow- 
den’s  attempt  to  colonize  the  Dehnvare  River  area,  a scheme  in  which 
Evelyn  seems  to  ha\  e been  iin  olved.  Fabi  icated  details  on  the  Indians 
would  have  been  of  \aluc  to  this  scheme,  as  one  could  hardly  expect 
colonists  to  moN'e  to  a land  in  which  nothing  was  known  of  the  natives. 
Eabricated  details  would  gite  :i  false  sense  of  knowledge  to  potential 
colonists.  The  same  kind  of  fabrication  was  found  in  the  1648  edition 
of  the  pamphlet,  where  two  additional  groups  (Titans  and  Tiascons) 
were  reported  which  were  never  again  mentioned  in  the  literature. 

Stylistic  and  contextual  text  analysis  should  be  undertaken  in  all 
ethnohistorical  studies.  third  kind  of  text  analysis  which  has  seldom 
been  mentioned  in  the  liteiviture  is  often  recjuired,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  seventeenth-century  Delawaie— the  an;ilysis  of  the  range  of  appli- 
cations ol  a given  name  through  time.  Names  are  not  immutable, 


‘’VVeslager’s  quotation  from  De  I.aet,  wliitli  he  used  to  support  the  veracity  of 
E\el\ii,  and  which  Weslager  tlaimed  was  '‘pulslished  in  1625— nine  years  prior  to 
F,\elvn’s  first  trip  to  America"  (VVeshiger  1654:  .“I)  , was  actmdly  from  the  16,43  and 
1611)  edition  of  De  I.aet  (see  De  I ael  1X41:  315)  . 

’’Wallace  (1947)  wrote  that  “the  l-celin  jcamphlet  of  1648  mentions  twenty-three 
separate  communities  in  \ew  Jersec,  the  ones  desetihed  ranging  in  size  of  popula- 
tion from  fourteen  persons  to  six  hundied."  This  was  echoed  lev  Newcomb  (1956: 
24)  who  w'l'ote  that  “the  Ktelin  pa[)er  of  1648  described  twentv-three  communities 
in  New  Jersey  tanging  in  population  fiom  fourteen  to  six  hunched  persons.”  The 
additional  data  in  the  “Eyelyn  pamjthlet"  (.4  Desnijitinu  of  the  Province  of  New 
AUhon,  assigned  on  the  1648  title  page  to  llcaiichamp  Plantiigenet)  arc  not  neces- 
saiily  attributable  to  E\cl\ii,  although  his  1634  letter  was  leprinted  theie.  .\  reading 
of  this  material  (which  includes  references  to  Stisquehannocks)  makes  it  clear  that 
not  all  23  communities  were  located  in  New  fersec  . 
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and  a particular  name  does  not  always  apply  to  a particular  social 
group.  Analysis  ot  this  sort  requires  comprehensive  coverage  of  wide 
areas.  Two  examples  of  this  are  the  names  ‘AVhapanaki’’  and  “Wolf,” 
each  of  which  has  sometimes  been  used  to  categorize  groups  including 
Delaware  Indians. 

Frank  B.  Speck  (1943:  325)  wrote  of  the  ^\Tbanaki  that 

From  the  beginnings  of  historical  documentation  certain 
tribes  of  the  North  Atlantic  Slope  have  been  referred  to  as 
Wabanaki,  or  some  sariant  of  that  name.  ...  Its  form  in 
literature  varies  from  W'onbanaki  and  Abenaquis  (French 
pronounciation) , Abenaki,  \\Abanaki  (English  equivalents) 
to  Wapanachki  (German  Moravian  mission  spelling) , and 
'Wampanoag  (Puritan  New  England  rendering)  . Over  forty 
variant  spellings  are  listed  in  early  and  late  accounts.  . . . 

The  term,  no  matter  wliat  its  local  form  may  be,  denotes 
“Sunrise  land,”  wlience  “East  land”  or  “Easterners.” 

Speck's  (1915)  first  paper  on  the  “Wabanaki  Confederacy"  listed  the 
following  groiq)s  as  AVabanaki:  Penol)scot.  Passamaquoddy,  Malecite, 
Micmac,  Abenaki  (embracing  Aroosaguntacook,  'Wawenock,  and  others 
“of  unsettled  identity”)  . Ele  stated  that  “the  confederacy  in  historic 
times  took  in  onlv  the  Penobscot,  Passamacpioddy,  Malecite,  and 
Micmac,”  but  argued  that  the  name  ^VTbanaki  implied  tliat  the  other 
groups  had  once  Iteen  confederated.  This  jjaper  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  function  of  wampum  in  the  “confederacy.”  In  a 
more  extensive  study  of  wanqmm.  Speck  (191f))  engaged  in  much 
more  sj^eculative  reconstruction  and  argued  that  the  ‘AVhibanaki  Con- 
federacy” came  about  through  diffusion  from  the  Iroquois,  but  did 
not  stre.ss  the  possiljility  of  earlier  confederation  of  groiq^s  other  than 
the  four  members  of  the  “histccric”  confederacy.  In  a late  paper.  Speck 
(1943)  specifically  dealt  cvith  the  Delaware  as  Wabanaki,  and  included 
virtually  all  eastern  Algoncjuians  as  “Wabanaki.”  He  no  longer  argued 
for  a political  confederation.  l:)ut  rather  for  a mystical,  religions,  or 
conceptual  application  of  the  term  “Wabanaki.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name  “Loup”  or  ‘AVolf”  was  some- 
times used  in  a general  sense,  analogous  to  tlie  cvay  the  name  ‘AV^ap- 
anaki”  was  used.  Fatliei  Mercicr  (Thwaites  189(3-1901:  LIE  123)  , in  the 
Relatioi  of  1(368-69,  wrote  that  there  were  “nine  nations  of  Loups, 
who  are  scattered  all  the  way  from  Manhate  to  the  environs  of 
Quebec.”  On  the  other  hand  there  are  references  cvhich  used  the 
word  Loup  for  a single  groiq)  of  the  “nine  nations”  mentioned  by 
Mercier.  For  example,  Lallement  (Thwaites  1896-1901:  XLVI,  87)  in 
1660  referred  to  an  Indian  of  the  “Mahingan  Nation  (the  people 
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called  by  us  the  Wolf  Nation  . . .)  In  contradistinction  to  Lallement, 
Allouez  (Thtvaites  1896-1901:  LV'Ill,  75)  in  1679  mentioned  “Loups, 
Mahingans  or  Socokis"  at  Green  Bay,  ^Visconsin,  where  he  was  a 
missionary  at  the  time.  final  cpiotation  shows  the  extensive  inter- 
linking of  the  \arious  group  names.  La  Hontan  (Louis-Armond  1905: 
90)  referred  to  a place  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  where  “the  Saccokis, 
the  Mahingas,  and  the  Openangos,  us’d  to  resort.” 

The  names  "Wabanaki  " and  “W’olf"  were  not  often  found  in  the 
area  west  or  south  of  the  original  r3elaware  homeland  until  about 
1730  or  later.  One  of  the  earliest  references  from  the  south  was  in  a 
1737  letter  of  a French  officer  who  met  an  “abnak”  at  Mobile.  The 
“abnak"  had  settled  “at  the  alabamos  with  the  Shawnees”  (Rowland 
and  Sanders  1932:  694-95)  . One  of  the  earliest  references  from  the 
west  to  “Loups”  or  ‘AVolves”  was  made  by  Father  Bonnecamps 
(Thwaites  1896-1901:  LXIX,  161)  during  Celoron's  1719  Ohio  ex- 
pedition. Theie  is  little  possibility  that  the  “abnak”  or  the  “Loups” 
referred  to  in  these  two  cases  were  anything  other  than  Delaware. 
To  the  north  and  northwest  (Irom  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Great 
Lakes)  there  was,  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  and  even  later, 
a considerabh  different  situation:  both  “Wabanaki”  and  “WMlf” 
formed  parts  ol  a great  series  ol  interlinked  names  (as  shown  earlier)  , 
Hence,  identifu  ation  ol  the  northwaixl  extent  of  Delaware  Indian 
occupation  in  the  sesenteenth  century  will  reejuire  a comprehensive 
study  of  this  linked  series  of  names.” 

Gartographic  analysis  is  the  second  ol  the  three  kinds  of  analysis 
mentioned  as  being  necessary  for  the  solution  ol  the  problems  of  unit 
definition  for  the  seventeenth-century  Delaware.  There  are  few  ex- 
amples ot  sophisticated  cartographic  analysis  in  ethnohistory.  For- 
tunately there  is  a monumental  study  of  the  cartography  of  the 
Delaware  country  (Stokes  1915-1928),  but  Stokes  did  not  deal  with 
Indian  group  locations  in  this  work.  It  is  up  to  ethnohistorians  to 
build  upon  the  base  provided  by  Stokes.  Gartographic  analysis,  like 
text  analysis,  is  concerned  both  with  formal  similarities  and  with 
contexts.  The  V'isscher  and  Van  cler  Donck  maps  of  New  Netherland 
will  be  discussed  to  show  the  necessity  of  cartographic  analysis  in 
ethnohistory.  These  maps  have  often  served  as  the  basis  for  dis- 

° The  area  which  must  be  cohered  is  considerably  larger  than  the  area  referred  to 
by  Xewcomb  (1956:  10),  when  he  statcsl  that  investigating  all  the  primary  sources 
relevant  to  the  locations  of  the  earlc  "Delawaran  peoples"  would  be  a “prodigious 
task." 
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cussions  of  the  location  of  Dela^vare  snbih\'isions  in  1655  and  1656 
(Newcomb  1956:  5)  . 

As  early  as  1884  Fernow  (1884:  438)  suggested  that  the  Van  der 
Donck  map  was  .sim]>l\  a retouthed  plate  matle  from  \ isscher.  Since 
then  a great  deal  of  progress  has  Ireen  made  in  relating  the  maps  of 
\arious  map  makers  (such  as  Montanus,  Dopjrer,  Ogilby,  and  others) 
to  the  \hsscher  map  and  to  similar  Dutch  maps.  Map  makers  were 
still  copying  physiographic  features  from  this  map  series  in  the  early 
1700's.  Copyists  reported  into  the  last  cjuarter  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv  the  same  locations  lor  Indian  groups  given  at  mid-century 
by  Visscher. 

In  brief,  any  scholar  familiar  ■\vith  the  universal  “borrowing  of 
the  early  cartographers  would  know  that  the  group  locations  given 
in  a map  from  the  later  period  might  be  copied  and  not  adequate 
for  the  period  from  which  the  map  itself  dated.  There  should,  how- 
ever, be  another  question:  ^vere  the  grocqr  locations  accurate  on  the 
earlier  maps  of  the  series?  Compai  isons  with  earlier  Dutch  maps 
and  contemporarc  narratices  suggest  that  the  \hsscher  map  of  about 
1655  did  not  locate  Indian  groiqrs  where  they  in  fact  rvere  in  1655. 

The  Library  ol  Congress  “caerle  \ange  Suydt  River,"  conjecturally 
dated  by  Dunlap  and  Weslager  (1958:  1-13  and  fold-out  map)  to  about 
1639,  and  the  \'ingboons  oi  Queen  Chiistiana  map,  conjecturally 
dated  to  1643.  provide  the  most  comprehensive  early  coverage  of  Indian 
groups  on  the  Delaware.  There  are  some  differences  in  group  locations 
on  these  two  maps,  nor  do  the  group  loc.uions  given  on  either  map 
exactly  correspond  to  the  1633  De  Laet  list.  \'et  these  three  documents, 
taken  together,  represent  the  best  knowledge  al^out  Indian  locations 
on  the  Delaware  Ri\er  ar  ailable  to  the  Dutch  in  the  1630's  and  1640  s. 

There  were  relatively  few  Swedish  maps  of  the  Delatvare  River 
between  1630  and  1655,  the  period  of  Swedish  political  influence. 
The  best-known  maps  rvere  the  three  drawn  by  Lindestrom  from  data 
gathered  between  1654  and  1656.  It  is  uncertain  \v4ien  the  maps  were 
drawn,  but  Linclestrbm's  (1925)  .American  geograjjhy,  which  contained 
these  maps,  was  first  published  in  1696.  1 .indestrdm's  maps  and  text 
mentioned  fewer  groups  than  mentioned  on  either  Vingboon’s  or  the 
Library  of  Congress  map.  Lindestrbm  pointed  out  that  some  Indian 
groups,  such  as  the  Mantesser,  had  been  much  reduced  by  war  and 
disease,  but  as  he  also  mentioned  six  villages  not  reported  on  the  earlier 
maps,  one  should  not  conclude  that  fewer  group  names  is  necessarily 
indicative  of  the  extinction  of  some  groups. 

The  “Naraticons”  were  much  farther  north  on  Lindestrom’s  map 
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than  on  the  Library  of  Congress  map.  In  Lindestrom’s  text  both  the 
“Sanckhickans”  and  “Sironessack"  were  mentioned  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Delaware,  whereas  the  Library  of  Congress  map  located  both 
on  the  east  side  of  tire  Delaware.  These  differences  and  the  location 
of  the  Philadelphia  villages  seem  to  indicate  a general  northward  and 
westward  shift  of  Indian  population  in  the  face  of  European  encroach- 
ments. When  the  Visscher  map  of  about  1655  is  examined,  it  is  found 
that  the  Indian  groups  on  this  map  that  can  be  related  to  the  Indian 
groups  on  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Vingboon’s  maps  occupy  the 
same  positions  in  1655  as  reported  by  the  two  early  maps  (conjecturally 
dated  at  1639  and  1643)  . In  other  words,  the  Visscher  map  represented 
the  situation  about  1640.  not  the  location  of  Indian  groups  in  1655. 

Linguistic  analysis  is  the  third  kind  of  analysis  necessary  for  the 
definition  of  se\'enteenth-tentury  Delaw'are  social  units.  Until  recently, 
Bolton’s  work  was  the  most  influential  work  organizing  Algonquian 
“social  groups”  in  terms  of  dialect  areas  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Delaware  homeland.  In  general,  Bolton  (1920)  seems  to  have 
simply  made  assumptions  as  to  approximately  where  the  dialect  bound- 
aries lay,  and  then  to  have  drawn  more  precise  boundaries  after  study- 
ing the  deeds  and  other  documents  available  to  him.  Bolton's  determi- 
nations were  made  on  the  basis  of  closeness  of  group  association  in 
terms  of  social  interaction.  This  was  also  the  procedure  followed  by 
Newcomb  (1956:  5-9)  . Fortunately.  Ives  Goddard  has  brought  new 
light  to  bear  on  the  situation. 

Goddard  (1971:  14-26)  argued  that  there  were  three  Delaware 
dialects  and  defined  their  spatial  boundaries.  1 will  deal  here  only 
with  Goddard’s  attempt  to  define  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Dela- 
ware speech,  and  will  not  treat  what  I consider  to  be  the  questionable 
ethnohistorical  supposition  by  means  of  which  Goddard  established 
tlie  boundaries  between  Delaware  dialects.  Goddard’s  conclusions  are 
implicitly  an  attack  on  Bolton  and  Trelease,  and  would  seem  to  be 
aimed  primarily  at  Trelease,  although  Goddard  did  not  specifically 
mention  him. 

Bolton  belie\'ed  that  Unami  Delaware  speech  was  found  in  the  New 
York  City  region,  and  that  Unami  Delaware  speakers  were  found— 
except  for  the  “Reckgawawanc,”  who  were  in  Manhattan— only  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  Bolton  thought  that,  except  for  the 
Unami  Reckgawawanc,  the  language  .spoken  on  the  mainland  east  of 
the  Hudson  was  Mahikan,  and  tliat  the  Maliikan  speakers  in  the 
Manhattan  area  were  organized  into  the  “Wappinger  Confederacy” 
(Bolton  1920:  226-29,  234-35,  map)  . Trelease  stated  that  “the  identity 
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and  affiliation  ot  the  Manhattan  Indians  are  a source  of  considerable 
confusion.  I have  follo^ved  Bolton  . . (Trelease  1960:  8)  . Never- 
theless, T’release  also  stated,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Bolton,  that 
“the  southernmost  of  the  'Wappinger  bands  tvas  the  Rechgawawanc  or 
Manhattan"  (Trelease  1960;  8)  . Trelease  thought  the  Wappinger  re- 
semlrled  the  Dehnvare  more  than  tlie  Mahican,  and  wrote  that 

probably  the  tribal  tlesignation  itself  is  a misnomer.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  there  were  about  eighteen  ^Vappinger 
bands,  living  between  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  Rivers.  . . . 
Their  name  was  derived  from  an  Algonqiuan  word  meaning 
“easterners,"  other  \ariants  being  found  in  the  names  of  the 
.-\bnaki  tribe  in  Maine  and  the  Mampanoag  in  Massachusetts. 
(Trelease  I960:  4) 

Since  Coddard  drew  the  l)oundary  of  Munsee  speech  and  “northern 
Unami”  much  farther  south  than  Bolton,  all  of  Bolton’s  “Unami” 
Delaware  woukl  be  “Munsee"  .iccortling  to  Goddard.  Goddard’s  con- 
clusions on  Munsee  were  ba.sed  on  onl\  lout  words.  One  word  quoted 
by  the  Indian  Hans,  which  Godd.ird  felt  rvas  certainly  Munsee,  was 
taken  as  e\iden(e  that  Munsee  was  the  langmige  spoken  on  the  west 
bank  ol  the  Hudson,  opposite  New  \'ork  City,  as  Hans  was  listed  as 
a Hackensack  by  Goddard.  The  name  of  one  individual  (Munsee  for 
“boy")  was  taken  as  proof  that  Munsee  was  spoken  on  Staten  Island. 
One  word  from  a dictionary  which  was  compiled  by  a chaplain  living 
on  Manhattan,  who  was  a.ssisted  by  a local  Indian,  was  thought  to 
demonstrate  ih.at  Munsee  tvas  spoken  on  .Manhattan  Island.  Finally, 
a locative  ending  (indicating  a place  name)  tvas  taken  as  showing 
the  use  of  Munsee  on  western  Long  Island.  Goddard  then  briefly 
sketched  the  alliances  .incl  amalgamations  ol  Indian  groups  in  the 
greater  New  York  (iity  area,  stating  that  as  there  was  “a  close  con- 
nection among  the  various  circ um-Manhattan  groups  ...  it  would 
accordingh  not  be  surprising  il  they  all  spoke  the  same  dialect." 

Goddard  then  went  well  besoncl  his  cLita.  He  concluded  that  as 
Munsee  speech  was  found  east  of  the  Hudson,  the  AVappingers  must 
ha\e  spoken  Munsee,  Hence,  he  argued,  as  the  Whappingers  spoke 
Munsee,  they  must  not  have  been  organized  into  a major  independent 
social  grouping  (“confederacy")  . Goddard  wrote  that 

the  W’appingers  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Wappanoos 
or  W'ampanos,  as  they  tvere  both  bc'  Hcxkecvelder  and  by  Cap- 
tain Chipps,  a Canadian  Munsee  intervieeved  at  Detroit  in 
1821,  Berth  these  sources  gi\e  the  meaning  of  the  first  name 
as  ‘oppossum’,  which  would  be  Munsee  *ivd ■ pi -nkiv.  , . . 

The  name  \\’ajrpanoo  on  the  other  h.ind,  wotdd  be  Munsee 
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*iud- pano-iv  ‘easterner’,  an  entirely  different  word.  This  name 
is  translated  in  Capt.  Chipps'  list  as  ‘Mohekan’,  by  which  the 
Mohegan  of  eastern  Connecticut  are  meant  (the  “Mo-hi-ga-ny 
or  Stockbridge"  are  distinguished  from  them) , and  Hecke- 
welder,  amidst  some  confused  traditions,  locates  them  on  the 
Connecticut  shore.  In  the  Dutch  documents  the  name  seems 
to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  tribes  of  southern  New  Eng- 
land. . . . Finally  it  may  be  recalled  that  Van  der  Donck  wrote 
in  1655  tital  distinct  languages  were  spoken  by  the  Wappanoos 
and  the  Manhattans.  adding  that  “with  the  Manhattans,  we 
include  those  who  live  in  the  neighbouring  places  along  the 
North  river,  in  Long  Island.  ;ind  at  the  Neversink’’  and 
that  “the  Whtpptinoos  are  tlie  eastern  nations.”  'Whth  the 
recognition  of  the  difference  between  the  Whappingers  and 
the  Whippanoos.  all  sup]:)ort  seems  to  vanisli  for  the  existence 
of  an  alleged  Wappinger  Confederacy,  stretching  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Connecticut.  The  fragments  of  the  Naugatuck 
and  Scaticook  languages  which  we  have  indicate  that  the 
lower  Housatonic  Indians  are  to  be  grouped  linguistically 
with  the  southern  New  England  tribes  rather  than  with  the 
apparently  Munsee-speaking  Wappingers.  (Goddard  1971:  20) 

Goddard  may  or  may  not  be  correc  t in  saying  that  Munsee  was  the 
dialect  of  the  Delaware  speakers  in  the  circum-Matdiattan  region. 
Here  I am  concerned  only  with  showing  that  linguistic  analysis  is  not 
by  itself  sufficient  for  social  unit  definition.  Goddard’s  argument  has 
two  serious  flaws.  In  tlie  first  place  Goddard  did  not  adduce  informa- 
tion to  show  that  his  examples  of  Munsee  speech  were  indicative  of 
the  “aboriginal”  speech  situation  in  the  areas  cited.  In  the  second 
place,  even  were  it  demonstrated  that  Munsee  speech  was  “aboriginal” 
to  these  areas,  such  a demonstration  would  be  irrelevant  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  “^\^'lp]ringer  Confederacy”  did  not  exist. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  esidence  of  Munsee  names  and 
speec  h in  the  c ircum-Manhattan  area  during  the  middle  portion  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  even  if  Munsee  were  not  “aboriginal”  to  the 
area.  By  this  lime  a great  deal  of  dispersion  and  relocation  had  oc- 
curred on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  area  around  Manhattan  w'as  one 
of  the  especially  disturbed  areas.  In  Ki.SO.  for  example,  two  Indians, 
referred  to  as  "Virginians,”  sold  their  land  opposite,  and  apparently 
also  on,  Manhattan  Island  (W'estbrook  n.d.:  14-15)  A In  regard  to  one 
of  the  four  cases  cited  by  Goddard,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is 
as  much  reason  to  believe  that  “Hans  the  Indian”  w'as  from  Navasink, 


° One  of  tho.se  listed  on  this  deed,  .Viaroinv  as  gi\'en  bv  Bolton,  was  also  listed  a.s 
a Virginian  on  a 1645  deed  (Bolton  1!)20:  353)  . 
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on  the  New  jersey  shore  south  of  Staten  Island,  as  to  believe  he  was 
from  Hackensack,  opposite  Manhattan  (Bolton  1920:  320)  . A final 
criticism  is  that  Ch)ddai'd's  examples  of  Munsee  speech  do  not  cast 
doubt  on  the  '■^Vappilp<>er  (Jonfederac  v,"  as  not  one  of  them  was  from 
an  area  listed  bv  Bolton  as  being  occupied  bv  a group  of  \\kappinger. 

The  examples  of  analysis  illustrate  the  methods  which  must  be  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  unravel  the  jrroblems  of  seventeenth-century 
Delaware  social  organi/ation.  In  addition,  the  examples  illustrate  the 
kinds  of  things  which  are  not  known  about  seventeenth-centitry  Dela- 
ware social  units.  Formerly,  as  shotvn  in  Speck's  handling  of  the 
Wabanaki  .Mgonquians,  scholars  were  often  cjuite  willing  to  assume 
supra-'dribal  " organization  of  large  numbers  of  eastern  peoples,  which 
were  termed  “confederacies."  In  the  older  Delatvare  literature  it  was 
often  assumed  that  all  the  Delaware  formed  a single  “confederacy” 
(usually  defined  as  a confederacy  of  three  “tribes")  (Mooney  1907: 
385)  or  that  eacli  of  the  three  Delaware  “tribes"  was  a confederacy. 
The  linguistic  eridence  is  not  suffKient  for  the  definitive  delineation 
of  the  boundaries  ol  "the  Delaware  country  " in  the  seventeenth  century, 
much  less  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Delaware  dialect  groups  of  that 
time.  .And  the  doctimentary  material  does  not,  at  least  at  present, 
reveal  whether  there  were  anv  political  organizations  (“confederacies”) 
whose  boundaries  might  ha\e  Iteen  cotermin.d  with  dialect  boundaries. 

There  are  no  compelling  reasons  for  arguing  that  the  maximal 
Delaware  social  and  political  unit  in  the  seventeenth  century  rvas 
anything  other  than  the  tribe.  The  nurnbei  ot  these  tribes  is  as  yet 
undetermined,  but  as  three  Delaware  tribes  (Turtle,  Turkey,  and 
\Volf)  are  known  from  the  early  eighteenth  century,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  there  cvere  at  least  three  se\enteenth-centur\  Delaware 
tribes.  The  primal  y reason  that  these  tribes  ha\  e not  been  recognized 
in  the  literatuie  is  the  almost  uni^■ersal  belief  that  the  seventeenth- 
century  Delaware  had  "family"  oi  “community"  hunting  territories 
and  the  “associated”  argument  that  such  territories  necessarilv  imply 
autonomous  villages. 

Family  luinting  territories  were  fust  attiibuted  to  the  Delaware  by 
MacLeod  (1922).  MtuLeod  used  mosth  secondary  materials,  but 
De  \kalinger  (1911-42)  dreiv  similar  conclusions  from  a number  of 
primary  sources.  .Satislactorv  co\erage  oi  hunting  territories  and  of 
the  logic  ol  the  argument  relating  them  to  .uitonomous  single  village 


“ Moonev  stated  that  the  Delaware  were  “a  confcdciacv  . . . the  Leiiape,  or  Dela- 
ware proper,  were  composed  of  3 principal  tribes  . . .” 
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communities  would  require  more  space  than  possible  in  this  paperd^ 
Here  I am  concerned  with  only  a few  salient  difficulties  with  the 
argument  for  family  hunting  territories.  These  difficulties  include  two 
“facts”  that  are  impossible  to  relate  to  the  extreme  statement  of  family 
ownership,  a theoretic  argument,  and  a still  unsolved  problem  of 
documentary  context. 

De  Valinger  (1941-1942:  Pt.  4,  p.  32)  himself  noted  that  “in  some 
cases  the  boundaries  of  kingdoms  [family  hunting  territories]  over- 
lapped." Overlap  of  territories  is  difficult  to  account  for  if  the  lands 
of  the  various  territories  were  "oevned"  by  any  corporate  groups. 
Wallace’s  position  was  slightly,  though  significantly,  diffierent  from 
the  position  esjjoused  by  MacL,eod  and  De  Valinger.  AVallace  (1947: 
3-5)  argued  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  lands  mentioned  in  early 
deeds:  family  hunting  territories  and  land  tracts  larger  than  the 
family  hunting  territories.  \Vallace  felt  that  deeds  signed  by  a single 
individual  indicated  the  sale  ot  a famih  hunting  territory,  but  that 
large  tracts  were  sold  by  representatives  of  a community.  \Vallace  was 
apparently  uni(|ue  in  arguing  that  a lineage  “seems  to  have  renounced 
its  sovereignty  over  its  territory  in  the  earh  spring  at  the  time  of  the 
communal  hunting  dri\es"  CW’allace  1917:  18).  There  are  data  which 
indicate,  however,  that  there  were  two  communal  hunting  drives  in 
the  seventeenth-century  Delaware  subsistence  cycle.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, a December,  1631,  example  of  fire-ringing  hunts  near  the 
mouth  of  Delacvare  Bay  (De  Vries  1857:  22)  . If  communal  hunts  were 
practiced  in  sjjiing  and  in  the  winter,  and  if  “sovereignty"  was  re- 
nounced by  the  “owners"  dining  the  communal  hunts,  “sovereignty" 
would  appear  to  have  existed  only  in  summer  and  fall.  This  is  im- 
portant in  regard  to  the  theoretical  difficulty  with  “family”  or  “com- 
munal hunting  territories.” 

Leacock  (1954:  10-17)  has  shown  that  family  hunting  territories 
were  not  aboriginal  among  the  Montagnais  of  Labrador.  She  points 
out  that  famih  hunting  territories  were  most  strongly  developed  in 
those  areas  where  the  fur  trade  was  first  established  and  where  the 
trade  was  most  intensive.  Her  analysis  suggested  that  this  was  “typical 
not  only  of  the  northeastern  .\lgonkians  in  general  but  to  some  extent 
of  the  Arctic  hunters  as  a whole"  (Leacock  1954:  41)  . Many  advances 
in  science  have  been  made  by  applying  the  principle  of  uniformitarian- 
ism.  This  princ  iple  is  that  there  is  a tendency  for  similar  consequences 

’^^Thi.s  topic  is  covered  at  slightly  greater  length  in  my  dissertation,  but  a com- 
prehensive study  of  source  material  is  nee<icd.  .\s  shown  later,  such  a studv  would 
involve  vast  philological  learning  and  labor. 
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to  result  ^\•hen  similar  \arial)les  or  attrilrutes  ha\e  ijeen  subjected  to 
similar  conditions.  Hence,  il  a unilormitarian  stance  is  taken,  it  tvoidd 
seem  likeh  that  if  lumtino  territories  developed,  they  developed  only 
in  response  to  the  European  fur  trade.  Furs  were  in  prime  condition 
for  the  European  fur  trade  in  the  earlv  winter,  one  of  the  times  the 
Delaware  were  engaged  in  communal  hunting,  and  when,  according  to 
Wallace,  the  sorereignty  of  hunting  territories  was  not  recognized. 
Hence,  it  tvould  seem  somewhat  questionaljle  that  "family  hunting 
territories"  e\er  developed  among  the  Delaware.  It  is  signihcant  that, 
from  an  early  date,  European  traders  were  little  concerned  with  the 
Delaware  trade,  but  acticely  competed  tor  the  inland  Minqua  trade. 

If  one  argues  that  "family  hunting  territories"  did  not  exist  one  must 
deal  with  the  question  of  hotv  the  "tamih  hunting  territories"  concept 
became  erroneoush  established  in  the  liter  itiire.  This  question  cannot 
at  present  be  ansivered  definitively,  but  there  are  materials  which 
suggest  a solution.  The  solution  1 offer  here  is  onlv  tentative  and 
much  philological  work  must  lie  undertaken  before  this  solution  is 
accepted  or  rejected.  The  Irecpient  use  of  specific  terms  in  Dutch 
Indian  land  deeds,  such  as  “joint  owner,"  "rato  coverendo,”  and  "in 
real  and  actual  possession."  suggests  that  much  of  the  phraseology  of 
the  Indian  land  deeds  relates  to  the  legal  stvle  of  the  purchasers,  rather 
tlian  to  important  cultural  distinction  among  the  Indian  land  sellers. i- 
Semantic  analysis  of  Indian  deeds,  the  prime  sources  for  the  argument 
for  family  and  community-owned  hunting  territories,  is  useless  without 
contextual  analysis  of  the  deeds.  .At  present  there  is  not  one  analysis 
of  the  relation  of  Indian  deeds  to  the  legal  systems  and  legal  phrase- 
ology of  European  countries. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  existence  of  hunting  territories  among 
the  seventeenth-centurv  Delaware  has  had  unfortunate  consequences. 
Eong  before  the  iiirth  of  this  vietvpoint  most  students  had  agreed  that 
there  was  no  single  political  structure  encompassing  all  Delaware 
speakers  in  the  seventeenth  centurv.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  hunt- 
ing territorv  concept,  the  corollary  ivas  dratvn  that  there  was  no 
political  organization  above  the  unit  selling  the  land.  The  maximal 
land-selling  unit  was  taken  to  be  the  community,  and  the  community 
was  defined  as  a single  \illage.’-" 


“These  terms  are  found  in  great  frec|uencv  in  tVestbrook  (n.d.)  . 

’■■’'Wallace's  rvork  is  an  exception  to  the  e(|uation  of  the  "coniinunitv"  with  a single 
village.  Although  'Wallace  (1947)  sometimes  seems  to  imph  such  an  equation,  he 
explicitly  stated  that  "in  late  spring  and  throughout  the  summer  the  tvhole  com- 
munitv  lived  in  a tillage  or  group  of  tillages  tp.  17).”  This  was  repeated  in 
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There  are  se\eral  bits  of  esiclence  tliat  suggest  that  the  maxima) 
seventeenth-centiiiN  Delaware  social  and  political  unit  included  more 
than  a single  \illage.  These  bits  oi  esiclence  include  data  on  village 
population  size,  on  communal  hunting,  and  on  the  status  hierarchy. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  theie  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Delaware 
callages  ever  tittained  ;i  population  of  loin  hundred  people.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  in  1634  ^ ong  reported  that  along  the  Delaware  River 
some  kings  "have  1000,  some  .aOO,  some  more  some  lesse  [people  under 
them]."  Hence,  unless  there  was  considei alrle  change  in  callage  sizes 
betcveen  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cetaturies,  the  maximal  Dela- 
ccare  social  and  political  units  must  hace  included  more  than  one 
callage. 

Lindestibm  jjrocicled  the  laasic  material  on  sec enteenth-century  Dela- 
evare  communal  hunting.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  hunting  technique 
of  fire-ringing,  brief  references  to  village  locations  in  the  present-day 
Philadelphia  aiea,  and  references  to  vegetational  cover  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  callages.  landestiom  mentiotied  six  cillages  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  These  cillages  formed  an  arc  from  Poaetquessingh  on  the  Dela- 
evare  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  Schuylkill  to  Nittabakonck  at  the 
Schuylkill  falls.  Tindestrom  (102.a:  170-71)  stated  that  there  evas  heavy 
brush  cover  along  the  river  from  Poaetquessingh  to  the  Schuylkill 
and  up  the  Schuylkill  as  fat  as  Ptissajunk.  In  other  cvorcls,  only  Nitta- 
bakonck was  outside  the  brush  cover.  This  area  evas  also  covered 
on  a map  by  Lanclestrom,  but  there  are  several  clifterences  between 
the  lanclestrom  map  tracing  (j)ieparecl  in  .August,  1888)  in  the  His- 
torical Society  ot  Pennsylcania  and  the  piddished  “Map  A"  by  Lincle- 
strom  (Linclestrdm  1925:  lacing  1.56).  One  ditlerence  is  that  in  the 
heavy-brush  area  described  above,  the  tracing  includes  the  caption 
“Renappi  Jagerplatz."  cvhich  evas  not  included  on  the  published  map. 
This  j)hrase  can  be  interpreted  as  “Lenappi  hunting  ground.’’  This 
takes  on  a great  deal  of  significance  in  light  of  the  well-knocvn  prefer- 
ence of  deer  lor  brush  areas.  .\  major  concentration  of  Delacvare 
cillages  evas  located  on  an  arc  surrounding  an  extensive  brush  area, 
cvhich  cvoulcl  seem  to  be  most  likelc  the  area  utilized  in  the  communal 
hunts  of  these  callages  (Hickerson  1970;  112-17). 


Wallace  (1949:  9).  ^\'allace^s  shift  (1947)  from  arguing  that  the  community  lands 
cvere  composed  of  the  combined  hunting  territories  of  the  maternal  lineages  to  the 
statement  that  it  is  not  clear  if  the  hunting  territories  cvere  contiolled  by  tnatri- 
litteages  or  patrilineages  (Wallace  1949:  <s)  ilhistrates  how  little  eve  really  know 
about  .sevctiteetith  cetiturv  Delaware  cotntnunitc  organi/ation.  4C'allace’s  shift  em- 
phasizes the  point  that  tnost  of  our  thouglits  about  Delaware  hunting  territories 
have  been  draevn  frotn  the  atialvsis  of  deeds. 
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Communal  hunts  were  described  by  Lindestrdm  (1925:  213-14): 

Now  as  soon  as  the  winter  bids  good  night,  they  begin  their 
hunts.  . . . Now  at  that  time  ot  the  year  the  grass  ...  is 
as  dry  as  hay.  W’hen  now  the  sachem  wants  to  arrange  his 
hunt,  then  he  commands  his  people  [to  take  a position]*  close 
together  in  a circle  ot  bo.  I or  2 miles,  according  to  the  num- 
ber ot  people  at  his  command.  In  the  fust  place  each  one 
roots  up  the  grass  in  the  position,  [assigned  to  him]*  in  the 
circumference,  to  the  width  ot  3 or  t ells,  so  that  the  fire  will 
not  be  able  to  i cm  bac  k,  eac  h one  then  beginning  to  set  fire 
to  the  grass  ...  so  that  the  fire  iracels  atvay,  in  towards  the 
center  ot  the  circle,  which  the  Indians  follow  with  great 
noise.  . . . When  now  the  Indians  have  surrounded  the  center 
cvith  a small  circle,  . . . they  break  loose  with  guns  and  bows 
on  the  animals  . . . that  not  one  can  escape. 

•Analysis  of  Linclestrccm’s  account  of  communal  hunting  is  difficult 
for  several  leasons.  Even  it  the  "circle  ot  i/o,  1 ccr  2 miles"  is  accepted, 
one  does  not  know  what  kind  ol  mile  I.iiidestrdm  meant,  nor  is  it 
certain  what  Lindestrdm  meant  bv  people  being  "close  together."  The 
location  of  the  six  villages  in  the  vicinitv  ot  a continuous  Irrushland 
does  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  co-operation  of  villages  in  large-scale 
communal  hunts. 

.A  final  bit  of  evidence  that  suggests  nndtivillage  political  organiza- 
tion is  a 1659  deed  which  lists  thiee  kinds  of  chiefs  (^Veslager  1949: 
6-14).  The  chiefs  weie  mentioned  as  sachems,  upperheads,  and  great 
upperheads.  If  these  titles  correspond  to  different  levels  of  influence, 
if  the  lowest  level  was  onlv  a lineage  giotip,  and  if  village  size  was  no 
larger  in  the  seventeenth  than  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  “great  upperhead"  had  influence  in  more  than  a single 
V illage. 

•Although  the  numirer  of  seventeenth-century  Delaware  tribes  can- 
not yet  be  ascertained,  it  has  I)een  shown  that  there  are  grounds  for 
aiguing  that  the  maximal  Delaware  political  unit  was  the  tribe  in 
Service's  sense.  .At  least  Ity  1732  the  Delaware  appear  to  have  been 
organized  into  three  triires.''-'  This  organization  persisted  until  about 
the  War  of  1812.  As  there  is  a great  deal  of  material  supjrorting  the 
view  that  the  Turkey,  Turtle,  and  ^Volf  tribes  were  tribes  in  Service’s 

* Brackets  in  Lindestiom. 

’‘This  statement  is  based  on  an  anahsis  made  In  C hapter  4 of  mv  dissertation 
of  a letter  from  some  "chiefs  of  the  Delaware  Indians  at  Alegaeening;."  dated  August 
8,  1732.  My  anahsis  was  based  on  the  photostatic  co[)v  in  the  Indians  folder  of 
the  Society  Miscellaneous  Collection,  flistoiical  .Societv  of  I’ennsv  1 vania,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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sense,  only  three  examples  documenting  this  \ iewpoint  will  be  given. 
'I'hese  examples  include  data  for  ridtural  ditierences,  economic  dis- 
tinctions, and  most  important,  ecidence  of  political  differentiation. 

Culturally,  the  W'olf  Delaware  were  considerably  different  from 
the  other  two  Delaware  tribes.  Zeislrerger,'”’  for  example,  noted  that 
women  were  often  prophets  among  tlie  \Volf  Delaware,  a situation 
not  found  in  the  other  Delaware  tribes.  The  distribution  of  annuity 
goods  also  suggests  the  existence  of  tribal  boundaries.  In  the  1820’5 
annuity  goods  were  dicided  into  three  triltal  portions  rather  than 
being  given  to  tlie  Delaware  as  a unit.  (Menard  1924-29)  . The  most 
important  evidence  that  the  three  Delaware  groups  were  trilres  is  that 
each  .group  had  the  power  ot  making  evar  or  peace.  For  example,  in 
1765,  Custaloga,  the  head  chief  of  the  \Volf  or  Munsee  Delaware, 
agreed  to  peace  with  the  English,  while  the  Turtle  and  Turkey  tribes 
would  not  yet  agree  to  terms.  George  Croghan  recorded  that 

In  a privtite  concersation  with  Majoi  Murry  &;  me  they 
[about  eighty  Seneca]  informed  us,  that  two  Tribes  of  the 
Dellawares.  were  very  averse  to  making  Peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish, 'till  tlie  return  of  Killbuck,  from  Sir  W'"  Johnson,  and 
then  if  they  liked  the  Terms,  they  should  stand  to  them, 
but  not  otherwise:  that  they  called  Custolago  an  old  Woman, 
for  agreeing  to  the  terms,  he  did  with  Col:  Bocjuet.  . . . 
Custologa  X;  his  Tribe  . . . [are]  the  only  people  in  that 
Nation,  willing  to  be  at  Peace  with  the  English.  (Alvord  and 
Carter  1916:  5-6) 

Detailed  information  on  Delaware  internal  affairs  is  lacking  for  the 
period  from  the  \Var  of  1812  throu.gh  the  first  decade  and  a half  on 
the  Kansas  reservation.  The  Delaware  as  reported  in  the  writings  of 
the  Moravians  of  \Vhite  Riser,  Indiana,  between  1800  and  1806  were 
certainly  three  tribal  polities,^''  but  there  had  been  great  changes 
svhen,  forty  ye,ns  later,  comparable  data  are  again  available.  In  the 
meantime  the  Delaware  had  been  insohed  in  a prophetic  movement, 
left  Indiana,  tempoiarily  established  in  Missouri,  and  had  finally 
settled  on  their  reserve  in  Kansas.  By  the  time  the  Delaware  had 
reached  Missouri,  Chief  Anderson  was  referred  to  in  official  documents 
as  "Head  Chief  of  the  Delacvare,"  altliough  the  tliree  tribes  were  still 

David  Zeisberger,  on  December  17,  recorded  that  while  women  prophets 

were  founci  among  the  Munsee  he  knew  of  no  other  Indian  .group  where  they  had 
such  influence.  Goschgoschiink  diarv  (Box  13.7),  .Ardiices  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsvhania. 

’•’Only  the  Turkev  and  SS'olf  tribes  can  be  identifieci  on  White  River,  Indiana, 
between  1800  and  180(5  (C.ipson  1938). 
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separate  polities.^'  By  tlie  niicklle  ot  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
there  was  a single  ruling  council  tor  all  the  Delaware.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  changes  had  l)een  engendered  by  governmental 
pressure  on  tlie  Delaware.  For  all  but  ceremonial  purposes  the  tribes 
had  lost  their  identities  and  a >ingle  Delaware  tribe  had  emerged.'*^ 
The  old  tribes  became  sodalities  in  the  newly  emerged  Delaware  tribe. 

Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  who  went  among  the  Delaware  in  1859  and 
I860,  was  unawaie  of  the  great  changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
Delaware  social  oiganization.  His  work  was  the  hist  anthropological 
study  of  Delaware  social  organization  and  his  interpretations  liave 
dominated  the  more  recent  work  on  tlie  Delaware.  His  interpretation 
runs  counter  to  those  gi\en  earlier  in  this  paper;  he  erred  in  selecting 
information  provided  Iiy  his  informants.  Morgan  (1877:  176)  thought 
that  there  were  three  Delaware  "gentes”  cchich  ‘‘are  in  the  nature  of 
phratries,  because  each  is  composed  of  twelve  sub-gentes,  each  having 
some  of  the  attributes  of  a gens.  " Xewcomb  (1956:  49-51)  followed 
Morgan,  but  changed  his  term  “gens"  to  "phratry,”  and  Morgan’s 
term  “snb-gentes"  to  “clan."  The  three  gentes  or  phratries  recognized 
by  Morgan  and  Xewcomb  were  Turkey,  Tuitle,  and  WMlf.  These 
are  three  units  which  ha\e  been  referred  to  several  times  herein  as 
tribes.  Fortunately,  Morgan's  journals  have  been  published,  and  we 
can  reconsider  his  interpretation  in  light  of  the  information  available 
to  him.  Morgan  had  four  informants:  Charles  Journeycake’s  mother, 
a woman  “about  70  years  old”  in  1859;  Charles  Journeycake,  a prom- 
inent Delaware  leader;  \Villiam  .\dams,  “a  very  intelligent  young 
man”:  and  “a  young  lad  at  the  Mission.”  Morgan's  (1877:  176)  ac- 
count of  Delaware  social  organization,  however,  followed  Adams  only, 
ft  will  be  shown  here  that  the  accounts  gi^•en  Morgan  vary  in  a 
systematic  way. 

Mrs.  Journeycake  stated  that  the  ^\'olf,  Furtle,  and  Turkev  groups 
were  subdivided: 

The  Wolf  has  the  Bear,  the  Turtle  the  Big  and  Little 
Turtle,  and  the  Turkey  has  the  Crorv.  Those  belonging  to 
each  subdivision  to  this  day  refuse  to  intermarry:  but  Little 
Turtle  intermarries  with  Big  Turtle.  Bear  with  ^Volf,  Crow 
nith  Turkey.  . . . The  subdi\isions  1 must  learn  from  her  son. 

Letter  from  the  Delaware  CMtiefs  on  White  Ri\er,  Ntissoiiri,  to  their  father. 
February  29,  1824,  Fort  Leavenworth  .\gency.  Letters  Received.  Office  of  Indian 
.\ffairs,  National  ,Archi\es,  Washington. 

Changes  in  the  Delaware  Council  in  Kansas  h.i\e  been  tlealt  with  at  length  in 
Chapter  8 of  mv  dissertation.  Differences  in  ritual  in  the  three  tribes  have  been 
noted  by  a number  of  observers,  such  as  ffarringtoit  il921:  61-62). 
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She  mentioned  the  We-loon-see  Tribe  as  that  of  the  Little 
Turtle,  and  also  the  Crow  and  the  Bear,  but  could  not  re- 
member their  [Delaware?]  names.  She  gave  We-saw-hut-ko, 
meaning  "yellow  Tree,"  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  Bands. 
(Morgan  1959;  52) 

Morgan  had  only  “a  brief  conversation”  with  Charles  Journeycake 
tottching  on  Delaware  stdrdiv  isions.  Morgan  recorded  that 

strange  to  say  the  Tttrtle,  the  Wolf  and  the  Turkey  tribes 
each  have  several  stibdivisions,  and  while  it  was  the  ancient 
law  that  Turtle  must  always  intermarry  with  Turtle,  Wolf 
with  Wolf  and  Turkey  with  Turkey,  yet  the  subdivisions 
were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  and  in  these  the  children  were 
of  the  tribe  of  the  mother.  Mrs.  Johnny  Cake,  the  mother  of 
Charles,  would  not  or  cotild  not  tell  me  the  names  of  the 
subdivisions.  Charles  would  not  today  under  the  pretence 
that  it  was  important  to  be  right  and  he  doubted  his  recollec- 
tion of  these  stdrdivisions,  although  he  said  there  were  a num- 
ber of  eacli.  (Morgan  1959;  54) 

Whlliam  Adams  told  Morgan  that 

in  old  times  no  man  was  allowed  to  marry  a woman  of  his 
own  tribe,  and  it  was  the  law  tmtil  within  the  last  generation, 
but  that  now  is  broken  over  constantly.  That  he  was  of  the 
turtle  tribe,  and  .so  were  both  his  father  and  mother.  (Morgan 
1959;  51) 

Morgan  was  told  by  “a  yotmg  lad”  that  ‘‘those  of  the  same  sub- 
division of  the  same  tribe  can  intermarry  if  not  too  near  of  kin,  but 
the  fact  is  that  they  are  all  of  near  kin.”  In  the  same  paragraph 
Morgan  stated  that  ‘‘near  relatives  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  First 
and  second  cousins  are  within  the  forbidden  degrees;  but  third  cousins 
under  our  system  are  allowed  to  marry.”  (Morgan  1959;  55) 

Analysis  of  the.se  statements  suggests  that  clan  organization  broke 
down  before  the  Delaware  left  Kansas.  This  conclusion  was  also  drawn 
by  Newcomb  (1956;  109),  but  Newcomb  argued  that  the  three  tribes 
were  three  phratries.  Analysis  shows  that  the  four  informants  used 
by  Morgan  rejnesented  four  generations.  The  1862  Delaware  census 
(Pratt  n.d.)  gave  the  age  of  "Sally  Johnnycake”  as  65,  listed  “Charles 
Johnnycake”  as  45,  and  William  Adams  as  36.  The  age  for  William 
Adams  was  apjjarently  the  result  of  a clerical  error,  as  his  age  was 
given  as  45,  and  the  age  of  Charles  Journeycake  as  62  in  the  Authenti- 
cated Roll  of  18S0  Cherokee  Nation  (Anonymous  n.d.)  . In  other 
words,  in  the  1862  censtis  William  Adams  should  have  been  listed  as 
26.  This  means  that  in  1859  the  ages  of  Morgan’s  three  named  in- 
formants were  about  63,  43,  and  23.  The  age  of  the  “lad,”  of  course, 
cannot  be  determined.  Both  Sally  and  Charles  Journeycake  specified 
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that  memlters  ot  each  “phratry”  had  to  marry  within  the  “phratry,” 
and  implied  that  the  clans  were  specific  to  particidar  “phratries”  (or 
“tribes”  as  used  here)  . 

In  1860  Morgan  made  anotlier  visit  to  Kansas.  His  journal  for  this 
trip  did  not  mention  the  Delaware  (Morgan  1959:  74-88)  ; but  in 
Ancieyit  Society,  Morgan  stated  that  names  for  “sub-gentes”  or  clans 
were  an  unusual  feature,  and  “1  worked  it  out  as  minutely  as  possible 
at  the  Delaware  reservation  in  Kansas,  in  1860,  with  the  aid  of  \\411iam 
.\dams,  an  educated  Delaware.”  The  list  of  clans  given  by  Morgan 
shows  that  clans  were  specific  to  particular  pliratries,  and  that  Wolf, 
Turtle,  and  I'urkey  each  had  twelve  clans,  although  two  of  the  Turtle 
clans  were  extinct  and  could  not  be  named  (Morgan  1877:  176). 

Neither  Sally  Journeycake  nor  her  son  could  in  1859  remember 
the  names  of  all  the  various  dans,  but  both  were  certain  that  those 
were  the  exogamous  marriage  units.  Adams,  however,  gave  an  inter- 
pretation opposed  to  that  ot  the  two  Journeycakes,  Adams  stated  that 
the  “phratries”  were  the  exogamous  units.  It  is  obvious  that  in  1859 
.Adams  had  no  understanding  of  the  clans  or  “sub-gentes,”  and  had 
wrongly  attributed  the  exogamous  nature  of  the  “sub-gentes”  or  clans 
to  the  “phratries”  or  “gentes.”  Since  Morgan  obtained  a list  of  “sub- 
gentes”  from  .Adams  (although  an  old  tribal  member  and  a tribal 
leader  could  not  remember  the  clan  name  in  1859)  , there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  .Adams  obtained  the  clan  names  by  inc|uiry  from  others 
after  Morgan's  first  visit  to  the  Delaware.  It  woidd  seem  fairly  certain 
that  clans  ceased  to  be  important  in  marriage  regulation  before  .Adams’ 
adolescence,  and  since  Charles  Journeycake  had  difficulty  remembering 
clan  names,  they  probably  had  ceased  being  important  by  the  time 
Charles  Journeycake  was  a young  man— perhaps  about  1830.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  .Adams  understood  the  workings  of  the 
clan  system  just  because  he  provided  Morgan  with  a list  of  “sub-gentes.” 
The  testimony  of  the  “lad”  is  important  because  it  suggests  that  by 
1859  marriage  was  regulated  entirely  in  terms  of  degrees  of  relation- 
ship in  terms  of  the  kinship  system. 

With  the  firm  establishment  of  the  touncil.  the  three  Delaware 
tribes  (Turtle,  Turkey,  and  Wolf)  ceased  to  have  any  role  other  than 
in  ceremonial  functions;  they  died  as  the  clans  had  died.  The  Delaware 
tribe,  created  by  the  integration  of  the  three  old  tribes,  was  soon  to 
follow.  In  1866  the  Delaware  sold  their  remaining  land  in  Kansas 
and  purchased  citizenship  in  the  Ciherokee  Nation.  The  rights  of  a 
Delaware  became  the  rights  of  a Cherokee  citizen.  Independent 
Delaware  political  organization  came  to  an  end. 
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Delaware  Indian  Name  Giving 
And  Modern  Practice 

BY  C.  A.  WESLAGER 

IN  OUR  society  parents  are  normally  responsible  for  naming  their 
offspring.  A given  name  (also  known  as  a Christian  name)  anti 
one  or  more  middle  names  are  usually  bestowed  on  the  infant 
shortly  after  its  birth.  In  some  instances  parents  have  decided  the 
baby’s  name  before  its  birth.  The  child’s  surname,  inherited  from  the 
father,  is  perpetuated  in  succeeding  generations  through  the  male  line. 

.■\n  infant’s  name  is  routinely  entered  on  a birth  certificate  by  the 
attending  physician,  and  on  a liaptismal  certificate  iiy  a clergyman 
if  the  infant  is  baptized.  Months  later  the  child  has  to  be  taught  to 
pronounce  his  gi\en  name  and  his  surname.  In  the  years  that  follow 
he  becomes  a slave  to  his  names,  none  of  which  was  of  his  choosing. 
His  name  becomes  part  of  school  records,  bank  accounts,  census  data, 
city  directories,  military  and  police  records,  passport  information, 
public  health  and  doctors’  records,  loyalty  and  security  clearances, 
income  tax  returns,  social  security  files,  real  estate  and  housing  records, 
and  automobile,  fisliing,  hunting,  driving,  and  marriage  licenses.  It 
is  used  in  scores  of  other  ways,  one  of  the  more  obvious  being  a mailing 
address  where  he  receires  a diversity  of  literature,  some  unrecjuested. 
Finally,  his  name  follows  him  to  the  grave,  where  it  may  be  perpetuated 
on  an  inscribed  stone. 

^Vhen  a female  marries  she  normally  gives  up  her  inherited  surname, 
and  although  retaining  her  given  name,  site  is  more  likely  to  be  known 
by  the  surname  and  given  name  of  her  husitand,  which  she  precedes 
with  the  title  “Mrs.” 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  surnames  are  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  but  a leading  authority  estimates  the  number  as  a million  and 
a half  (Smith  1961);  300).  The  majority  of  these  family  names  were 
derived  from  one  of  four  kinds  of  sources:  (I)  place  of  residence. 
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(2)  occupation,  (3)  the  given  name  of  tlie  father, ^ (4)  a descriptive 
nickname. 

A person  is  generally  stuck  for  a lifetime  with  his  surname,  even 
though  he  may  dislike  it.  Some  people  may  be  humiliated  by  a dis- 
tasteful name;  nevertlieless,  they  tag  their  children  wdth  it.  Some 
families  may  go  on,  generation  after  generation,  with  such  family 
names  as  Rape,  Belch,  and  Suckbitch  (Rennick  1968:  207-29)  . The 
name  literature  contains  a report  of  a basketball  player  at  North 
Carolina  State  named  Bernie  Yurin.  During  a game  a sportscaster 
announced  on  the  radio,  “And  there  goes  Yurin  dribbling  dowm  the 
court.”  (Rennick  1968:  227) 

Under  certain  circumstances  people  having  objectionable  surnames 
may  legally  adopt  new  ones.  In  1933,  before  Adolph  Hitler  became 
chancellor  of  Cermany,  there  were  22  families  in  the  New  York  City 
telephone  directories  named  Hit(t)ler.  By  the  time  the  war  ended 
there  were  none.  One  of  the  first  to  recpiest  a name  change  was  23- 
year-old  Morris  Hittler,  of  Brooklyn.  When  he  appeared  in  court  he 
claimed  that,  as  a Jew,  his  name  subjected  him  to  scorn,  ridicule,  and 
embarrassment.  He  said  his  fiancee,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  told 
him  she  would  never  marry  a Hittler.  She  said  she  would  be  very 
glad  to  become  a Mrs.  Hilton.  The  judge,  sensing  possible  opportunity 
to  play  cupid,  authorized  the  cliange  from  Hittler  to  Hilton  (Rennick 
1969:  199-207). 

Another  case  comes  to  mind:  According  to  the  New  York  Tirnes 
of  June  28,  1964,  Roger  Gordon  Smellie  received  legal  permission  to 
change  his  name  to  Htirst.  He  told  the  court  that  he  felt  he  and  his 
children  had  Iteen  called  “stinkers”  long  enough. 

As  for  given  names,  the  bases  for  their  selection  (Gaffney  1971: 
34-42)  include  the  following:  (I)  for  euphony— the  name  has  a nice 
sound  to  one  or  both  parents;  (2)  to  please  a relative  or  friend,  ot- 
to memorialize  a person  w'ho  is  dead;  and  (3)  to  keep  in  step  wdth 
fashions. 

Persons  who  dislike  their  given  names  may  decide  to  use  nicknames. 
These  have  played  an  important  part  in  naming-systems  for  many 
centuries.  A nickname  was  originally  called  “an  eke  name,”  the  word 
“eke”  meaning  something  additional— literally,  “an  also  name.”  Such 
‘‘eke  names”  may  be  applied  to  others  in  fun,  affection,  or  derision. 

"■This  system  is  still  followed  in  Iceland,  where  children  are  named  after  the 
father.  Paul's  son  John  is  Jon  Palsson;  John’s  son  Jacob  is  Jakob  Jonsson,  and  his 
daughter  Christine  is  Kristin  Jonsdottir.  .Such  names  do  not  change  with  marriage; 
if  Christine  marries  William’s  son  Barn\  (Bjartii  Vilh jalmsson)  , she  obviously  does 
not  become  William’s  daughter,  but  continues  to  be  Kristin  Jonsdottir. 
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Some  persons  go  through  lite  known  to  their  lellowmen  by  their  nick- 
names—Bugs  Baer,  Bing  Cirosby,  Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  Skitch  Henderson 
are  well-known  examples.  Nicknames  are  olten  simple  abbreviations 
of  a given  name,  such  as  Sam,  Dave,  Ed,  and  Ben.  And  then  there  are 
standard  nicknames,  some  of  which  cannot  be  explained— Dick  for 
Richard,  Ted  for  Theodore,  Bill  for  William,  Betty  for  Elizabeth, 
and  many  others. 

There  are  also  nicknames  for  physical  traits— Curley,  Eats,  Shrimp, 
Wdiitey— and  for  other  characteristics:  the  Amish  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania are  well  known  for  the  variety  of  their  nicknames,  which  fall 
into  a number  of  categories,  one  of  which  includes  such  oddities  as 
Sloppy  Steve,  Grumpy  .\aron,  Preachey  John,  and  Stjuirrelly  Sam 
(Mook  1967:  111-18).  The  Amish  compensate  for  the  variety  and 
color  of  their  nicknames  in  relatively  few  family  names,  the  result  of 
the  endogamous  nature  of  the  group.  In  one  area  a rural  mailman 
served  437  persons,  all  of  whom  had  the  same  surname— Stoltzfus 
(Smith  1968:  105-10). 


# * # 

In  contrasting  the  name  giving  of  the  Delaware  Indians  with  the 
above  naming  practices,  I am  deeply  indebted  to  Mrs.  Nora  Thompson 
Dean,  of  Dewey,  Oklahoma,  a EJnami,  a member  of  the  Wolf  group, 
and  a fluent  speaker.  I also  want  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of 
James  A.  Rementer,  a student  of  Delawaie  Indian  language  and 
culture  who  has  been  a member  of  the  Dean  household  since  1961. 

In  ancient  Delaware  society,  personal  names  did  not  have  the  prac- 
tical application  of  modern  usage.  .\s  the  Delawares  were  preliterate 
there  were  no  written  communications,  no  printed  records,  and,  other 
than  simple  pictographs,  no  method  for  recoiding  or  displaying  one’s 
name.  The  real  name  which  every  male  and  female  bore  was  not 
intended  to  facilitate  interpersonal  communication,  as  names  are  used 
in  modern  American  society.  The  real  name  was  the  identification  by 
which  the  Greator,  Kee-sliay-lum-inoo-kawng,  and  the  Spirit  Eorces, 
the  Manitowuk,  knew  the  individual,  and  Ity  which  the  individual 
recognized  himself  as  a physical  and  spiritual  entity  diflerent  from 
other  persons. - 

Many  of  the  Delawares  were  reluctant  to  disclose  their  real  names 
beyond  the  immediate  family  hearth  because  they  believed  that  knowl- 


■ This  is  fully  cliscusseci  in  W'eslagtv  (1971). 
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edge  of  a person’s  real  name  by  a conjuror,  or  others  capable  of  pur- 
veying evil,  could  liave  serious  consequences.  They  believed  that  the 
powers  of  witchcraft  [turned  against  another]  w'ere  reinforced  and 
intensified  if  the  victim's  real  name  was  known.'^ 

To  the  Delawares,  a person  and  his  real  name  were  indivisible,  the 
name  being,  in  fact,  the  person.  Their  belief  has  some  parallel  among 
the  Israelites,  who  institutionalized  the  concept  of  the  inseparability 
of  a person  and  his  real  name,  believing  that  no  distinction  could  be 
made  among  the  idea,  the  name,  and  the  matter  itself  (Pederson  1959: 
168)  . They  believed  that  to  know  the  name  of  God  was  to  know  who 
he  is.  In  Hebraic  thought  it  was  believed  that  a man’s  name  was  filled 
with  mysterious  power  and  significance.  The  name  was  the  soul,  and 
if  a man’s  character  changed,  which  altered  the  nature  of  his  soul, 
he  also  took  a new  name  (.Anderson  1957:  3.3)  . I'hrough  a vision  that 
changed  and  reoriented  his  life,  Said  became  Paul;  and  Jacob,  after 
the  revelation  of  a dream,  was  called  Israel;  when  Eliakim  became 
a king  his  name  was  changed  to  Jehoiakam. 

Unlike  the  ancient  Hebrews,  however,  the  Delawares  did  not  change 
their  real  names  once  they  had  formally  been  named,  and  when  an 
Indian  died  his  name  died  with  him.  Only  under  extremely  unusual 
circumstances  was  the  name  of  a deceased  man  or  woman  ever  spoken 
aloud  by  those  who  knew'  his  real  name.  For  them  to  do  so  would 
have  disturbed  the  dead  person,  causing  his  spirit  to  want  to  return 
to  earth;  and  since  this  was  not  possible  he  would  suffer  misery. 

In  bygone  days  Delaware  parents  did  not  name  an  infant  at  birth. 
They  were  not  certain  that  the  Creator  intended  the  child  as  a per- 
manent addition  to  the  family.  They  believed  the  baby  did  not 
obtain  a firm  hold  on  this  world  for  some  time  after  its  birth.  It  was 
in  constant  danger  of  being  coaxed  away  by  the  ever-present  spirits 
of  those  who  had  died.  The  parents  were  also  undergoing  a trial 
period,  for  if  they  abused  the  child  the  Spirit  Forces  might  take  it 
from  them.  A Delaware  mother  tied  a deerhide  strip  around  the 
child’s  wrist  so  that  the  spirits  would  think  the  child  fastened  down, 
and  so  would  not  try  to  take  it  away.  The  wristlet  remained  in  place 
until  it  wore  out  and  fell  off.  Not  until  the  parents  were  reasonably 
sure  that  the  C.'reator  intended  the  cliild  to  remain  in  their  care  were 


"The  Pawnees  also  felt  that  so  sacred  a meaning  was  attached  to  a personal  name 
that  it  was  unsuited  for  the  familiar  purposes  of  ordinary  address,  cf.  Fletcher 
(1899).  It  is  of  interest  that  the  Shawnces.  like  the  Delawares,  never  gave  a per- 
son a name  that  had  previously  been  used  for  a person  either  living  or  deceased: 
see  Voegelin  and  Voegelin  (1935)  . 
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they  willing  to  have  it  given  a real  name.  Often  the  child  was  not 
named  until  it  was  three  or  four  years  old. 

I have  used  the  term  real  name  to  distinguish  it  from  a nickname, 
because  all  Delawares  also  had  nicknames.  A nickname  was  generally 
used  in  infancy  before  a child  received  his  real  name.  A nickname, 
it  should  be  emphasized,  did  not  have  the  religious  significance  of  a 
real  name  and  was  not  recognized  by  the  Creator.  For  example,  a 
conjuror  could  not  invoke  the  intensity  of  evil  with  a nickname  that 
he  could  with  a real  name.  Even  after  a real  name  was  given  to  an 
individual,  his  or  her  former  nickname  continued  to  be  used,  and 
new  nicknames  were  adopted  at  different  stages  of  an  individual’s 
life.  Thus,  a Delaware  possessed  a real  name  and  one  or  more  nick- 
names, and  it  was  by  the  latter  that  he  was  generally  known  to 
members  of  the  tribe. 

The  most  vital  and  intimate  phase  of  Delaware  religion  was  a 
belief  in  visions  and  meaningfid  dreams— the  point  of  contact  or  line 
of  communication  between  tite  everyday  world  and  the  supernatural 
world  dominated  by  the  Creator  and  the  Spirit  Forces.  Those  to  whom 
the  Creator  had  given  visions  were  considered  the  spiritual  elite.  In 
order  to  recite  in  the  ceremonial  Big  House,  and  to  be  granted  other 
divine  privileges,  it  was  first  necessary  to  be  blessed  with  a vision. 
Since  the  bestowal  of  a real  name  had  deep  religious  connotations, 
a parent  who  had  experienced  a vision  or  a meaningful  dream  might 
elect  to  create  a name  for  the  child.  As  an  alternative  he  might  ask 
a grandparent  or  other  close  relative  to  do  so,  provided  the  person 
so  invited  was  also  a visionary.  Or  the  parent  might  seek  the  aid  of 
a name-giver,  a man  or  woman  practitioner  in  the  art,  known  in  the 
tribe  by  a Delaware  word  which  may  be  translated  as  “lie  who  gives 
names  over  and  over.”  7’he  experienced  name-giver  was  often  versed 
in  healing;  also,  as  one  of  the  spiritually  elite,  the  name-giver  was 
frequently  believed  to  have  certain  powers  denied  ordinary  people. 

Careful  tliought  and  deliberation  were  lecjuired  on  the  part  of  the 
;iame-giver  to  create  a suitable  name.  He  attempted  to  construct  a 
name  relating  to  his  vision,  consisting  of  a synthesis  of  significant 
loots,  not  mere  fractions  of  words.  The  intent  was  to  combine  the 
ideas  in  a single  word,  a feat  that  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the 
English  language  but  is  possible  in  the  Delaware  tongue.  It  was 
necessary  to  hold  a special  naming  ceremony  to  bestow  the  name  on 
the  recipient,  and  taboo  for  the  name-giver  to  disclose  the  name  prior 
to  that  occasion.  It  was  essential  that  the  Creator  should  be  the  first 
to  hear  it  spoken,  because  the  reason  for  bestowing  the  name  in  the 
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first  place  was  to  give  the  person  a living  identity  in  the  Delaware 
pantheon.  The  name  obviously  had  to  be  an  original  creation,  because 
two  persons  could  not  share  the  same  name.^ 

Among  the  Oklahoma  Delawares  the  naming  ceremony  was  always 
held  during  the  day  because  evil  spirits  roamed  at  night,  and  on  such 
an  important  occasion  it  was  desirable  to  minimize  wicked  influences. 
Sometimes  a name-giver  was  called  upon  to  bestow  a name  in  the 
course  of  the  Big  House  Ceremony,  which  was  held  once  a year.  If 
so,  a special  naming  session  was  held  in  the  Big  House  during  the  day; 
the  main  festi\ities,  separate  from  the  naming  ceremony  and  held  at 
night,  were  intended  to  fulfill  the  Indians’  spiritual  obligations.  The 
association  of  name  giving  with  the  Big  House  is  further  indication 
of  the  place  of  real  names  and  the  process  of  naming  in  Delaware 
theosophy. 

Because  of  the  esoteric  nature  of  real  names,  a wide  variety  of 
nicknames  was  used  by  the  Delawares.  This  fact  explains  the  aliases 
recorded  by  early  white  scribes.  Some  Delawares  had  Christian  names 
as  their  nicknames,  and  other  had  such  colorful  nicknames  as  the 
following  found  in  the  colonial  records:  Captain  Bull,  Big  Cat,  Kill- 
buck,  Captain  Johnny  (also  called  Straight  Arm)  , Newcomer,  Captain 
Pipe,  White  Eyes  (also  known  as  Cirey  Eyes)  , Honest  John,  Catfish, 
Cutfinger  Peter,  Sun  Fish,  White  Wolf,  Jo  Peepy,  Turtle  Heart,  and 
Moses  Tatamy.’’  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  each  of  these  in- 
dividuals also  had  a real  name  known  to  liimself,  close  members  of 
his  family,  and  to  his  Creator.'"’ 

Since  real  names  and  the  act  of  name  giving  were  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  Delawares’  religious  beliefs,  one  can  understand 
w'hy  they  were  reluctant  to  allow  contemporary  observers  to  intrude 
in  an  area  which  was  as  private  as  it  was  sacred.  When  the  Moravian 
pastor  Loskiel  observed  that  “some  are  even  ashamed  of  their  Indian 
names,  and  prefer  the  names  given  them  by  white  people,’’  he  showed 
a misunderstanding  of  the  native  naming  system  (Loskiel  1794:  23). 
Many  other  contemporary  observers  made  similar  errors  in  their 
interpretations. 

■‘This  is  all  discussed  in  complete  detail  in  Weslager  (1971)  . 

'’Note  the  paper  by  William  .V.  Hunter,  “Mo,ses  (Tunda)  Tatamy,  Delaware 
Indian  Diplomat,”  found  elsewhere  in  this  publication. 

’I  am  indebted  to  Jasper  Hill  (Big  White  Owl)  for  the  nicknames  of  some  of 
the  Delawares  living  at  Moraviantown,  Ontario,  Canada  in  his  boyhood:  Tsch-Kwul 
(The  Frog):  Curnah  Klexou  (Happy);  Sho-wan-que  (Squire);  Wi-seet  (Foot); 
Na-rnock-qua  (The  Bear)  ; Wee-chk-a-wung-qua  (Hairy  Heel)  ; kie-Seenqua  (Big 
Wash)  . These  spellings  are  taken  verbatim  from  a personal  letter  from  Mr.  Hill 
to  me,  dated  March  30,  1972. 
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Unlike  modern  Americans,  the  Delawares  did  not  possess  surnames, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  their  nomenclature  to  correspond  with  Junior 
or  Senior.  There  were  no  name  ties  ijetween  children  and  parents  or 
between  brothers  and  sisters,  and  no  lamily  names  to  perpetuate  or 
change.  An  indi\  idual's  one  real  name  was  uniquely  part  of  his  being— 
it  belonged  to  him  and  no  one  else,  and  it  made  him  a living  person- 
ality in  the  eyes  of  his  Creator  and  the  other  Spirit  Forces.  The 
word-imagery  in  a person’s  real  name  usually  contained  elements  of 
the  name-giver’s  vision,  and  since  the  vision  was  a divine  blessing, 

the  real  name  can  be  seen  as  a sacred  bond  between  man  and  God. 

# * * 

The  three  principals  in  the  name-giving  ceremony,  as  exemplified 
before  the  audience  at  the  Delaware  Indian  Symposium  at  Seton  Hall 
University  on  May  6,  1972,  were  the  name-giver,  Mrs.  Nora  Thompson 
Dean  (Touching  Leaves)  ; the  spokesman,  James  Revey  (Lone  Bear)  ; 
and  the  recipient,  C.  A.  Weslager.  The  name-giver  and  the  spokesman 
wore  traditional  Delaware  costume  during  the  ceremony. 

A wood  fire  had  been  lighted  outside  the  building  by  Charles  Dean 
(Red  Wing) , husband  of  the  name-giver,  and  the  hot  coals  were  trans- 
ferred to  an  iron  kettle,  which  was  brouglit  to  the  platform  and  used 
during  the  ceremony.  The  Delawares  use  a pure  fire  in  the  ceremony, 
pee-lut  tun-die  (pilat  tanday)  , a fire  lighted  wdth  a fire  drill  or  flint 
and  steel  because  these,  in  contrast  to  man-made  matches,  are  believed 
to  have  been  provided  to  the  Indians  by  the  Creator.  Fire  has  long 
been  regarded  by  the  Delawares  as  an  agent  of  purification  and  in- 
vigoration.  The  newly-lighted  fire  symbolizes  a renewal  of  the  pure 
influences  for  tlie  life  and  healtli  of  the  recipient,  his  family,  and  the 
participants. 

The  spokesman,  characteristically  an  individual  gifted  in  oratory, 
explained  to  the  audience  what  woidd  take  place  during  the  ceremony. 
Traditionally,  the  spokesman  in  the  name-giving  ceremony  was  an 
elderly  man  or  chief  of  tlie  tribe,  and  tire  description  that  he  offered 
of  the  ritual  served  to  perpetuate  it,  particularly  among  the  young 
people.  In  the  absence  of  a system  of  writing,  this  periodic  explanation 
of  the  significance  of  the  ceremonials  was  an  important  facet  of  Dela- 
ware culture.  On  this  occasion  the  exposition  was  made  in  the  English 
language  tor  the  benefit  of  the  non-Indian  audience.  The  ceremony 
itself  was  conducted  in  the  Delaware  tongue— to  do  otherwise  would 
be  considered  a desecration. 

The  name-giver  first  took  Indian  tobacco  from  a small  deerskin 
pouch  and  sprinkled  it  into  tlie  coals  as  a gift  to  Grandfather  Fire, 
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w'hom  Mrs.  Dean  addressed  as  Mon-xonm-sah  (mux  umsa)  . To  the 
Delawares,  tobacco  was  a sacred  plant  used  to  aid  in  disease  or  distress, 
to  bring  good  lortnne,  to  assist  those  in  need,  and  to  allay  fear.  On 
tliis  occasion  it  served  to  propitiate  any  evil  spirits  that  might  have 
found  their  way  to  the  group.  .\s  she  placed  tobacco  into  the  fire,  the 
name-giver  said  a prayer  in  the  Delaware  tongue.  This  may  be  freely 
translated. 

Grandfather  Fire,  with  tliis  tobacco  I offer,  I am  seeking  your 
kinship  and  help.  Clean  our  hearts  and  our  minds.  Ffelp  us 
in  this  ancient  ctistom  of  name-giving  of  our  ancestors.  Today, 
by  bestowing  a name  we  will  give  this  nameless  person  an 
identity  wliich  he  did  not  previously  possess.  Befriend  and 
Itelp  him  as  he  Itecomes  known  to  the  Spirit  \Vorld  by  his  real 
name. 

The  name-giver  tlien  handed  the  pouch  of  Indian  tobacco  and  an 
old  stone  pipe  made  of  catlinite  to  the  spokesman.  He  filled  the  pipe 
with  tlie  tobacco  and.  using  a firestick,  lighted  it  from  the  coals.  He 
then  handed  tlie  lighted  pipe  to  the  name-giver.  Facing  the  east  she 
puffed  on  the  pipe  fotir  times  and,  looking  upward  to  the  Creator, 
she  prayed  audil)ly.  Her  prayer,  freely  translated,  was 

Our  Father,  creator  of  us  all,  from  this  day  hence  please 
recognize  our  brother  who  is  being  named  Pool-pek-kee-noond 
(Pulpek  inuncl)  . Take  care  of  Pool-pek-kee-noond  all  of  his 
clays  upon  this  earth.  Ciive  him  good  health  and  happi- 
ness. Let  Iiim  be  known  throughout  the  Spirit  4VMrlcl  as 
Pool-pek-kee-noond.  I repeat  his  name  so  that  all  may  hear— 
he  is  now  and  forexer  more  will  be  known  as  Pool-pek-kee- 
noond. 

The  name-gi\er  then  handed  the  lighted  pipe  to  the  recipient,  who 
faced  the  east  and  took  four  puffs  from  it,  and  handed  it  back  to  the 
name-gi\er.  She  then  handed  the  pipe  to  the  spokesman,  who  also 
faced  the  east  and  took  fotn  puffs.  This  completed  the  twelve  clouds 
of  smoke  which  the  Delawares  beliexed  traveled  upward  xvith  their 
supplications  to  where  the  Cireator  sits.  The  smoking  of  the  pipe  also 
symbolized  brotherhood  and  happiness,  and  it  meant  that  the  recipient 
accepted  the  name  given  him  as  well  as  the  friendship  of  the  name-giver 
and  members  of  the  Wolf  Cilan.  (.\s  the  recipient  was  not  a Delaware, 
he  automatically  became  a member  of  the  same  clan  as  the  name-giver.) 

The  spokesman  next  shook  the  scorched  tobacco  from  the  pipe  into 
the  fire  and  Iiancled  tlie  empty  pipe  to  the  name-giver.  The  spokesman 
then  pronounced  an  English  translation  of  the  name  bestowed  on  the 
recipient,  several  times  in  a loud  voice  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  were 
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listening:  “He  who  appears  as  deep,  clear  iimter.  He  who  appears 
as  deep,  clear  luater.  She  has  named  him,  He  loho  appears  as  deep, 
clear  luater.” 

Following  this,  the  name-giver  sprinkled  clippings  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Eastern  red  cedar  ( Juniperas  oirginlaua)  into  the  hot  coals  as 
an  agent  of  purification,  the  aromatic  smoke  symbolizing  new  and  pure 
influences  for  the  life  and  good  health  of  the  recipient  and  his 
family.  The  name-giver  then  said  another  prayer,  which  may  be  freely 
translated  as 

Our  Father,  creator  of  us  all,  thank  you  that  I can  stand  here, 
and  thank  you  that  you  have  given  me  visions  which  enable 
me  to  bestow  a Lenape  name  on  our  brother  here.  Recognize 
Pool-pek-kee-yioond  forevermore,  take  pity  upon  him,  watch 
over  him  always,  and  his  companion  (wife)  , their  children, 
and  grandchiklren.  This  is  my  humble  plea  to  you.  Thank 
you.  Let  it  be  so. 

The  recipient  then  stood  facing  the  fire  and  laved  himself  in  the 
cedar  smoke,  beginning  at  his  head  and  continuing  down  his  body 
until  his  trunk,  arms,  and  legs  had  all  been  purified  with  the  smoke. 
Next,  the  name-giver  took  Iter  fan,  an  old  one  made  from  the  feathers 
of  the  American  eagle  (believed  by  the  Indians  to  be  a pure  and  noble 
bird  whose  wings  swept  away  obstacles  and  diseases)  in  order  to  rid 
the  path  of  the  recipient  of  all  malevolent  forces.  The  recipient 
stretched  forth  his  hands  palm  up.  and  the  name-giver  fanned  the 
smoke  over  his  head,  lightly  patting  the  top  of  his  head  with  the  fan, 
following  which  she  fanned  his  outstretched  palms.  According  to 
Delaware  belief,  the  cedar  smoke  carried  the  Indians’  prayers  on  high 
to  the  Creator.  The  frailty  of  human  power  is  deeply  imbued  in  the 
minds  of  the  Delawares— without  the  giudance  of  the  Creator,  life 
would  be  meaningless  and  futile. 

According  to  custom,  anyone  present  had  the  privilege  of  fanning 
the  recipient  with  the  cedar  smoke,  and  Mrs.  Dean’s  daughter  Louise 
(Woman  AVlio  Blooms  Everywhere  Like  a Flower)  , who  was  also  in 
Delaware  costume,  accepted  the  invitation  to  do  so,  as  did  Charles 
Dean. 

In  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  gifts  were  then  exchanged.  The 
name-giver  presented  the  recipient  with  a pair  of  beaded  deerskin 
moccasins  which  she  had  made  especially  tor  him.  He  presented  her 
with  several  animal  pelts,  a deerskin  pouch  containing  Indian  tobacco, 
and  a string  of  wampum  beads.  Wampum,  also  considered  by  the 
Delawares  as  a purifier,  purged  the  transaction  of  any  latent  evil 
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forces,  thus  protecting  further  against  spiritual  infection.  As  used  in 
the  ceremony  its  pecuniary  aspects  were  minimal;  as  a gift  it  served 
as  a covenant  to  pledge  sincerity  and  purity  of  purpose.  In  ancient 
days,  failure  to  convey  wamptim  beads  would  have  been  considered  a 
serious  omission  of  a vital  token,  and  might  have  resulted  in  adversity. 

The  spokesman  then  dipped  pure  water  from  a cedar  bucket  with 
a gourd  dipper  and  passed  it  clocktvise  to  the  participants  to  sip  one 
by  one.  This  symbolized  the  gratefid  acceptance  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Creator. 

This  concluded  the  ceremony.  In  bygone  days  when  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  within  a family  group,  everyone  sat  down  to  a sump- 
tuous meal,  but  on  this  occasion  this  was  impractical.  How'ever,  the 
recipient  later  entertained  the  name-giver  and  her  family  at  a meal 
at  his  home,  belatedly  conforming  to  custom. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  name-giving  ceremony  was  performed 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  since  the  Delawares  went  west  more 
than  tw'o  centuries  ago.’^ 

’ I have  found  three  earlv  examples  of  Delaware  Indian  names  bestowed  on 
white  .Americans.  Colonel  George  Morgan  was  named  Taimenend,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  this  name  is  unknown.  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead  was  named  Maghingua 
Keeshoch  meaning  “the  great  moon.”  Charles  Thomson  was  given  a name  meaning 
"the  one  who  alwavs  tells  the  truth."  Lewis  R.  Harlev  (1900:  49)  gives  the  Indian 
name  as  Wegh-wn-Iaw-mit-end,  but  more  properlv  it  should  be  rendered  as 
Wehivela-muwe-t.  As  I have  pointed  out,  the  bestowal  of  an  Indian  name  was  not 
only  to  make  the  recipient  acceptable  as  a member  of  the  tribe,  but  to  make  him 
known  to  the  Creator. 
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A Note  on  the  Unalachtigo 

BY  ^VILLIAM  A.  HUNTER 

A PERSISTENTLY  puzzling  and  controversial  topic  in  Delaware  In- 
dian ethnology  is  the  term  Unalachtigo.  In  John  Heckewelder's 
well-known  classification,  the  Delaware 

divided  themselves  into  three  tribes.  Two  of  them,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  the  Turtle  and  the  Turkey,  the 
former  calling  themselves  Undmis  and  the  other  Unaldchtgo, 
chose  those  grounds  to  settle  on,  which  lay  nearest  to  the 
sea,  between  the  coast  and  the  high  mountains.  . . . The  third 
tribe,  the  tVolf,  commonly  called  the  Miusi,  which  we  have 
corrupted  into  Monseys,  had  chosen  to  live  back  of  the  other 
two  tribes,  and  formed  a kind  of  bulwark  for  their  protec- 
tion . . . (Heckewelder  1876:  ,51-52) 

The  responsibility  for  ecjuation  of  the  three  animal  names  with  a 
set  of  terms  that  may  be  described  as  politico-geographical  seems  to 
be  Heckewelder’s,  though  it  has  been  attributed,  incorrectly,  to  David 
Zeisberger  as  well.  The  latter,  in  his  earlier  written  “History  of  the 
Northern  American  Indians,"  reports  that 

The  Delaware  Nation,  consisting  of  three  tribes,  the  Unamis, 
Wunalachticos  and  Monsys,  formerly  lived  in  the  region  about 
Philadelphia,  also  in  Jersey  about  Trenton,  Brunswick  and 
Amboy.  The  Unamis  are  the  chief  people  of  the  nation; 
their  language,  differing  but  little  from  that  of  the  5Vunalach- 
tico,  is  the  most  melodious.  The  Monsy  tongue  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, even  though  the  three  grew  out  of  one  parent  language. 

The  last  named  tribe  lived  in  .Minnissing  along  the  Delaware, 
behind  the  Blue  Mountains.  (Zeisberger  1910:  27) 

Elsewhere,  and  evidently  with  the  Delaware  Indians  in  mind,  Zeis- 
berger states  that  “a  nation  is  constituted  of  three  principal  Tribes, 
the  first  or  leading  trilre  is  called  Packoango,  i.e.,  the  tribe  of  the  great 
Tortoise,  the  second,  Rlern,  the  Turkey  tribe,  the  third,  Ptucksit,  the 
Wolf  Tribe"  (Zeisberger  1910:  92)  . 

Heckewelder's  equation  of  the  two  sets  of  terms  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  circumstances  that  each  list  contains  three  names 
and  that  the  Unami  in  the  one  list  and  Tortoise  Tribe  in  the  other 
are  called  the  chief  division.  Currently  the  three  animal  names  are 
understood  to  refer  to  the  Delaware  clans  and  the  other  set  of  names 
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to  have  a regional  basis,  with  linguistic  and  political  implications. 
While  the  clan  system  must  be  assumed  to  be  ancient,  the  regional 
designations  are  not  necessarily  so,  nor  all  of  equal  antiquity.^ 

Of  the  three  regional  divisions,  the  Munsee  or  Minisink  is  much 
the  earliest  documented,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  in  official 
Pennsylvania  records  until  1727  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Mini- 
sink country  was  on  the  upper  Delaware  River,  above  the  Water  Gap, 
and  more  accessible  from  New  York  than  from  Pennsylvania,  where 
settlement  expanded  more  rapidly  westward  than  northward.  The 
Munsee  referred  to  in  1727  w'ere  by  that  date  living  on  the  upper 
Susquehanna  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna  River  (Pennsylvania 
1852-53:  Vol.  3.  pp.  302,  345). 

Even  so,  the  Munsee  appear  in  Pennsylvania  records  well  before 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Unami,  who  are  not  documented  before 
1757,  w'hen  Teedyuscung  included  “Lenopi,  Wename,  Munsey”  in  a 
list  of  ten  “nations”  he  claimed  to  represent  (Pennsylvania  1852-53: 
Vol.  7,  p.  665)  . The  name  evidently  was  strange  to  the  Provincial 
officials  whom  he  addressed:  Teedyuscung,  “Being  . . . asked  who  the 
Unamies  were.  . . . said  they  were  a distinct  Tribe  of  Delaware 
Indians,  and  that  Alomipees  was  formerly  the  King  of  that  Tribe” 
(Pennsylvania  1852-53:  Vol.  7,  p.  726).  Now',  Pennsylvania  officials 
liad  been  dealing  with  Alumapees  (Sasoonan)  and  his  followers  from 
1709  until  his  death  in  1747,  but  they  had  identified  these  people  as 
“Schuylkill  Indians”  (Pennsylvania  1852-53:  Vol.  2,  p.  599)  or,  later, 
as  “Delawares  of  Sliamokin”  (Pennsylvania  1852-53:  Vol.  4,  p.  585). 
One  must  suppose  either  that  the  name  Unami  (“downriver  people”) 
w'as  new  in  1757  or,  more  probably,  that  it  had  been  current  among 
Indians  other  than  .Ylumapees’  own  people  and  less  well  known  to 
Prosincial  autliorities.* 


’■Three  divisions  are  named  in  the  ^Valani  Olum,  "The  Tnami,  the  Minsi,  the 
Chikini”  (Brinton  1885:  215)  . However,  this  text,  authentic  or  not,  exists  only  in 
a version  dating  not  earlier  than  1822.  Long  before  this  date  Charles  Thomson 
had  identified  three  divisions  as  Chihohocki  or  Lenopi,  tVanami,  and  Munseys 
(Thomson  1759:  83-84,  91,  172;  see  also  Fennsvlvania  1852-5.3,  8:176).  Other  names 
are  also  documented.  A statement  by  Moses  Tatamy.  made  about  1757  but  referring 
to  events  of  1686.  distinguished  between  the  Tnami,  living  below  Tohickon  Creek, 
and  “the  Unalimi  or  up  River  Indians’"  above  that  stream  (Tetamy  [1757]).  In 
1758  Teedyuscung  referred  to  Custaloga,  a Delaware  chief  in  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, as  chief  or  captain  of  the  Quahanaquesie  or  Quonaweesawe,  a group 
otherwise  unknown  (Pennsylvania  1852-53;  Vol.  8,  pp.  84-85,  96)  . 

^ Once  introduced,  the  name  Unami  soon  became  widelv  used.  In  1758  Pennsyl- 
vania authorities  learned  of  a Unami  baud,  headed  bv  Quitahicung,  living  on  the 
Chemung,  and  of  Newcomer  (Netawatwees)  . “y'  great  man  of  the  Unamie  nation," 
living  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River.  In  council  at  Kuskusky  this  same  year, 
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1 his  appearance  of  a pre\  iously  unrecorded  name  for  a well-known 
o;roup  of  Indians  stresses  the  importance  of  ascertaining,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  meaning  of  such  a term  at  the  time  it  ivas  used  and,  to 
this  end,  of  noting  when,  where,  and  by  whom  the  term  was  used. 
(It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  I'eedyuscung  seems  never  to  have 
identified  his  own  group  by  any  name  more  specific  than  Lenape  or, 
in  English,  Delaware.) 

The  name  I’nalachtigo,  hnally,  does  not  appear  at  all  in  official 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  records.  .Some  published  statements  to 
the  contrary  (Swanton  I95S;  50-54),  no  one  has  identihed  a single 
llnalachtigo  \illage  or  specihc  Unalachtigo  individual;  even  contem- 
porary instances  of  use  of  the  name  (as  distinguished  from  use  in 
later  writings)  seem  to  have  escaped  notice.  Ehider  such  circumstances 
scholars  have  Ijeen  hard  pressetl  either  to  define  the  Unalachtigo  ot- 
to explain  them  away.  Brinton,  in  1885,  believed  that  their  name, 
“Uiialarhtigo,  properly  W'luilarhtko,  means  ‘people  who  live  near  the 
ocean,'  from  wunalaivat , to  go  towards,  and  t’kow  or  t’knu,  wave” 
(Brinton  1885:  .S6)  ; elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  name  as  another  form 
of  that  of  the  Nanticoke  (Unechtgo)  (Brinton  1885:  22)  . Speck,  on 
the  other  hand,  saw  the  name  Unalachtigo  as  identical  with  that  of 
the  Naraticon,  a Delaware  band  earlv  resident  in  southern  New  Jersey, 
and  he  interpreted  it  as  nala’t^kaijg,  up  stream  where  they  live”  (Speck 
1931:  15-1 6)  .3 

Contemporary  eighteenth-century  references  to  the  Unalachtigo  do 
exist,  however;  and,  few  though  they  are,  tliey  do  shed  some  light  on 
an  obscure  problem  and  shoidd  be  made  more  readily  available. 

The  first  such  reference  I have  found  dates  from  1769.  The  Munsee 
who  had  been  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna  River  had  by  that 
time  moved  first  to  the  Chemung  and  then  to  the  upper  Allegheny, 
in  present  Forest  County,  Pennsylvania.  Zeisberger  had  established  a 
mission  tliere,  from  which  in  1769  lie  descended  the  river  to  Pittsburgh. 


^ Mrs.  Nora  Thompson  Dean  offers  this  comment  oti  the  name  Unalachtigo: 
. . . mv  mother  used  to  speak  of  a people  she  called  the  wanilAxtakuw.ck 
(wun-nee-ltiX-tuh-koo-wtik)  . One  of  these  people  would  be  wanil  Axtsku 
(wttn-nee-ltiX-t'koo)  . rhis  means  to  me  "Those  who  were  detacheci  from 
where  there  are  waves."  The  first  part  of  the  w'ord  means  "from,’'  the 
middle  part  means  "untie,  loosen,  or  detach."  and  the  last  part  means 
"wave”  (Dean  1973). 


Delaware  George  (Xenacheehtint.  a former  associate  of  Alttmapees)  stated,  as 
reported  bv  C.  F.  Post,  that  "we  are  here  of  three  different  nations.  I am  of  the 
Unami  nation”  (Post  1758:  220).  The  other  two  nations  are  not  named,  and  the 
easv  assumption  that  the\  were  the  Mtinsee  and  the  Unalachtigo  is  unwarranted. 
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After  passing  Kittanning,  he  noted  in  his  diary  on  July  23  that  “there 
live  on  this  river  none  but  Monsy  Indians,  except  a few  Unami,  for 
these,  as  also  the  Wunalachtikoks  live  farther  west,  and  these  3 nations 
constitute  the  whole  Delaware  Nation”  (Zeisberger  1769)  . 

A second  reference,  also  by  Zeisberger,  dates  from  1773,  by  which 
time  the  Moravians  had  missions  farther  west,  on  the  Beaver  and 
Muskingum  rivers.  In  September  the  missionary  and  two  Indian  con- 
verts traveled  from  Schonbrunn  (near  present  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio) 
to  a Shawnee  town  some  40  miles  away.  Here,  on  September  20,  one 
of  the  converts  made  a speech  in  which  he  referred  to  the  Shawnee’s 
invitations  to  \isit  them.  One  such  invitation,  addressed  to  the  Ma- 
hicander  (Mahican)  , had  been  received,  he  said,  by  the  Delaw'are  also, 
“because  we  are  not  two  peoples  but  one,  composed  of  4 nations, 
Unamis,  Wunalachtko,  Monsys  and  Mahicandern,  and  Indians  of  other 
nations  are  also  with  us,  Nantikoks,  Shawanos,  Canais,  Mingoes  and 
Cherokees”  (Zeisberger  1773). 

These  references  enable  us  to  make  certain  statements:  first,  that 
the  term  Unalachtigo  was  in  current  use  in  the  years  1769-73;  second, 
that  at  that  time  Indians  identifiable  as  Unalaclitigo  were  living  in 
eastern  Ohio;  third,  that  these  Unalachtigo  were  in  fact  distinct  from 
the  Nanticoke.  They  also  show  that  the  “Whmalachticos”  of  Zeis- 
berger’s  “History,”  written  about  1780  though  not  published  until 
much  later,  were  not  at  that  date  an  obscure  and  legendary  people 
but  a group  with  representatives  yet  living  and  identifiable.  To  that 
extent,  his  “History”  provides  a third  contemporary  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  name;  but  none  of  these  references  identifies  a specific 
Unalachtigo  individual  or  group. 

Information  of  this  nature  is  to  be  found,  however,  in  an  unpub- 
lished Moravian  record  of  the  mission  of  Gnadenhiitten  on  the  Huron 
River,  near  Detroit.  Dated  May,  1785,  the  document  lists  the  members 
of  the  Indian  congregation  by  categories  and  identifies  the  adult  males 
by  “nation”;  of  5 assistants  and  11  evening  meal  (communion) 
brethren,  1 assistant,  Wilhelm,  and  2 communion  brethren,  Stephanus 
and  Zacharias,  are  identified  as  Wunalachtiko  (Anonymous  1785)  . In- 
formation found  elsewhere  in  the  Moravian  records  provides  fuller 
identification  of  these  three  Indians. 

WILHELM  (No.  663  in  the  baptismal  lists)  had  been  baptized 
at  Friedenshiitten  (present  Wyalusing,  Pennsylvania)  on  January  6, 
1771,  and  his  wife  Martha  (No.  685)  was  baptized  there  on  May  19 
following.  In  the  baptismal  record  they  are  identified  as  Delaware. 
Wilhelm  was  previously  known  as  William  (Bill)  Chilloway.  He  died 
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on  September  22,  1791,  at  Detroit,  and  the  death  notice  recalls  that 
because  he  spoke  good  English  he  had  aided  Sir  William  Johnson  at 
Indian  treaties.  His  widow,  who  died  on  December  14,  1810,  in  Can- 
ada, was  born  “about  1750  in  the  Jersey,  where  at  that  time  a number 
of  Indians  yet  lived."  Wilhelm's  brother  Job  Chilloway,  better  known 
from  Provincial  records,  was  one  of  a very  few  Indians  who  became 
private  land  owners  in  early  Pennsylvania  (673  acres  at  'Wyalusing, 
patented  on  March  12,  1774).  The  Chilloways  were  well  known  to 
be  “Jersey  Indians”  by  origin. 

STEPHANUS  (No.  740)  , previously  known  as  4Veskhattes,  was 
baptized  on  January  1,  1774,  at  Schonbrunn,  in  Ohio.  His  wife  Salome 
(No.  734),  whom  he  married  in  1774,  died  in  1813,  and  Stephanus 
then  left  the  congregation.  Little  is  recorded  of  them  biographically. 

ZACHARIAS  (No.  825)  was  baptized  on  January  7,  1776,  at  Gnad- 
enhiitten  in  Ohio.  The  most  significant  information  about  him  is 
that  he  was  a son  of  Teedyuscung,  a “Jersey  Indian”  who  is  reported 
to  have  been  born  near  Trenton  about  1705  and  first  appeared  in 
contemporary  records  as  a follower  of  “King”  Nutimus,  with  whom 
he  visited  Thomas  Penn  on  June  9,  1733  (Anonymous  1733). 

Three  Indians  are  a small  number  on  whom  to  base  any  general 
or  conclusive  statements  about  the  Unalachtigo.  The  citations  given 
demonstrate,  however,  that  the  term  was  in  use  in  1769-85  and  was 
applied  to  certain  Delaware  Indians  who  then  lived  in  and  near  present 
Ohio.  Of  three  Moravian  converts  specifically  identified  at  LTnalachtigo, 
at  least  two  were  of  New  Jersey  background,  and  their  antecedents 
included  the  well-known  Nutimus  and  Teedyuscung,  who,  however, 
were  identified  in  contemporary  Pennsylvania  records  not  as  Una- 
lachtigo but  as  “Jersey  Indians”  or  as  “Delawares  from  the  Eorks.” 
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Dutch  Loanwords  in  Delaware 

BY  IVES  (.ODDARD 

The  HISTORY'  of  the  Delaware  language  and  its  dialects  as  re- 
counted in  “The  Delaware  Language,  Past  and  Present”  is  what 
may  be  called  "external  history."’  Ecjualh  important  to  an 
understanding  of  tlie  liistor\  ol  a language  and  its  speakers  is  the 
information  that  may  be  clericed  from  a stud)  of  the  linguistic  data 
tliemselves,  a friuthd  type  of  "internal''  historical  clue  being,  for  ex- 
ample, the  loanwords  which  the  language  has  borrowed  from  other 
languages  over  the  years.  In  the  case  of  Delaware  the  large  contingent 
of  loanwords  from  Dutch  gives  impo)  taut  testimony  on  the  nature  of 
the  contacts  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonists  of  New  Netherlancl. 
The  present  paper  is  intended  as  a jrreliminar)  study  of  this  material. 

Some  general  remarks  will  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  following 
list.  When  the  words  were  boirowed  they  naturally  underwent  adjust- 
ment to  the  Delaware  phonological  system.-  Thus  since  Delaware 
does  not  have  voiced  stops  (b,  d,  hard  g)  oi  labiodental  continuants 
(f,  x>)  , substitutions  occur  in  Dutch  words  containing  these  sounds. 
For  example,  Dutch  p,  h,  f,  and  t are  all  borrowed  as  Delaware  p. 
.\s  Delawai  e has  no  r,  I and  r are  both  borrowed  as  /.  Both  languages 
have  two  front  vowels,  Delaware  i:  and  r:  and  the  Dutch  vowels 
spelled  ie  and  ce  (or  e before  a single  consonant  followed  by  a vowel)  . 
But  the  Delaware  e:  is  very  open,  almost  like  the  sound  in  English 
cat,  wliile  the  Dutch  cc  is  close  like  the  cowels  in  French  cde  “summer”; 
accordingly  Delaware  borrows  both  Dutch  front  vowels  as  i:.  Some 
discrepancies  are  more  difhcidt  to  explain,  such  as  the  fact  that  Dela- 
ware, which  has  a perfectly  good  .s,  borrows  Dutcli  v as  s\  conceivably 
the  seventeenth-century  Dutch  may  have  used  an  apical  s (the  familiar 

'This  \olunie,  pages  103-10, 

''In  the  transcriptions  of  Delaware  (and  |erse\  Dutch),  in  most  cases  the  con- 
sonants have  their  ordinarr  F.nglish  \alttes  atid  the  rowels  their  continental  (Latin 
or  Italian)  \alties.  The  colon  c)  indicates  that  the  preceding  vowel  or  consotiant 
is  long.  The  special  vowel  srmbols  are  9 (the  e of  F.nglish  kit!  ’em),  tc  (the  a of 
English  cat),  and  3 (the  a of  all  in  those  \arietics  of  English  that  do  not  rhyme 
this  with  po!)  . 1 he  rowels  marked  rvith  a hrerc  (^  and  it)  are  weakened,  thej 

sometimes  disappearing  altogether  and  the  a being  creaky  or  rvhispered.  The  5 is 
English  sh  and  c is  English  c/t.  The  acute  accent  marks  primarv  stress,  and  (in 
Munsee  only)  the  grar  e marks  secondarv  stress. 
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Humphrey  Bogart  s used  by  some  speakers  of  English) , which  the 
Indians  heard  as  s (English  sh)  . It  is  interesting,  but  hardly  sur- 
prising, that  a number  of  Dutch  words  were  borrowed  in  dialectal  or 
non-standard  form;  in  studies  of  this  kind  the  possibility  of  this  being 
the  case  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  A discussion  of  some  of  the 
implications  of  these  loanwords  will  be  found  after  the  list  that  follows. 

Delaware  words  of  Dutch  origin  are  listed  here  with  appropriate 
comments:^ 

1.  Munsee  d:p3hs  “apple,”  pi.  d:p'dl3sak:  whence  Unami  d:p:3hs. 
From  Dutch  nppel,  with  the  addition  of  the  Munsee  diminutive  ending 
-3S.  Cf.  apel  “apple”  in  Biinton  and  Anthony,  p.  22. 

2.  Unami  halpdnkN  (also  alpdnkrjl)  “barrel,”  pi.  haJpdnkslak. 
From  Dutclt  half  anker  ‘Iialf  anker”  (an  anker  is  ten  U.S.  gallons)  . 
Half  anker  kegs  were  the  standard  containers  for  the  rum  traded  to 
the  Indians.'* 

3.  Munsee  hdm^l  “hammer,”  pi.  hdmjial:  ntdhdrnjhrn  “my  ham- 
mer.” From  Dutch  hamer. 

4.  Munsee  hennpst  “shirt,”  pi.  heimptal;  ntdlie:tnp3t  “my  shirt;” 
reshaped  with  the  now  nonproductive  diminutive  -3s  in  Unami  hemp3s 
“shirt,  dress;  material.”  From  Dutclt  heind  “shirt,  shift.” 

5.  Munsee  hdto:n  “cotton,  Itatting.”  From  Dutch  kntnen  “cotton.” 

6.  Munsee  ksnoip  “button,”  pi.  ksnoipak;  Unami  kanoip.  From 
Dutch  knoop. 

7.  Munsee  khst  “box,  chest,  coffin,”  pi.  kdstal;  nkastamaJ  “my 
chests.”  From  Dutch  hist  “coffin,  case,  chest,  box.” 

8.  Munsee  k):ki:p3s  “chicken,”  pi.  k'r.ki ip'sak;  forms  a noun  final 
with  deletion  ol  the  initial  consonant,  as  in  ld:we:iv\:ki:pJs  “pheasant” 
(with  root  la:we:w-  “wild”)  . The  stem  clearly  reflects  in  some  way 
Dutch  ktp:  -3s  is  the  productive  diminutive  suffix.  Most  likely  Munsee 
has  naturalized  a fully  reduplicated  form  borrow'ed  from  the  call  to 
chickens.  Dutch  kiep!  kiep!  (WNT  7.2.1:3107,  cf.  2789);  this  is  con- 
tinued as  such  by  Loup  kipkip  “poule”  {Mots  Lonps  12,  112)  and 
Mohawk  kit  kit.  with  / leplacing  the  non-Ii  oc]uoian  p. 


^For  convenience  the  sources  of  linguistic  forms  are  generallv  given  in  the  text. 
The  following  abbreviations  are  used:  BrintoTi  and  Anthoin  = D.  G.  Brinton  and 
A.  S.  Anthony,  A Lendpe-English  Dictionary  (Philadelphia,  1888)  ; Mots  Loups  ■=. 
Gordon  Day,  ed.,  The  Mots  Loups  of  Father  Mathex’et  (Gttavva,  197x)  ; Sewel  — W. 
Sewel,  Groot  Woordenhoek  der  Xederduytsche  en  F.ngetsche  Taaten  (Amsterdam, 
1735;  English-Dutch  and  Dutch-English  sections  separateh  paged)  ; WNT  r=  M. 
de  \’ries,  L.  A.  te  Winkel,  et  al.,  H'oot  den l)oek  der  Xederlandsche  Taat  (The  Hague 
and  Leiden,  I882-)  ■ The  Delaware  forms  are  from  my  own  field  notes  (1965-70). 
* See,  for  example,  the  seventeenth-centurv  ireaties  in  Albert  Cook  Myers  (1937). 
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9.  Munsee  k'omhomas  "cut umber/'  pi.  komkomsal.  From  Dutch 
kornkommer.  Perliaps  this  Munsee  word  has  been  reshaped  to  give 
the  commoner  Munsee  form  khkomas  and  the  Unami  kukumds.  Dutch 
is  also  the  source  of  Loup  ketnegmii  (pi.  -es)  “concombre  " (Mots 
Eoups  76)  . 

10.  Mtmsee  kn:skn:s  “pig”:  forms  a noun  final  with  deletion  of  the 
initial  consonant,  as  in  tiS3k('):skn:s  "black  pig”  (with  nssk-  “black”)  . 
This  word  must  reflect  i eduplication  ol  the  syllable  [ku:'^]  used  in  some 
Flemish  dialects  in  designations  and  tailing  terms  for  pigs:  most  likely 
it  is  taken  directly  from  the  hog-call  which  has  been  recorded  for  the 
dialect  of  Fiasselt  as  kus-kus-kus.'' 

11.  Munsee  Ad,-rt;,9y“tow”:  forms  a deverbal  noun  final  with  initial 
as  in  npe:hio<'icdk6:woy  "buffalo.”  The  regularly  formed  plural 

konvyak  is  phonetically  indistinguishable  from  a putative  sequence 
k6:ynk,  and  for  all  forms  outside  the  proximate  singular  a stem  ko:y- 
can  be  set  up:  the  shorter  stem  must  be  set  up  tor  forms  like  nkn-.yamak 
“my  cows,"  in  which  a following  vowel  is  weakened.  From  nonstandard 
Dutch  koei,  found  in  dialects  and  older  writings  (WNT  7.2.2:48,67)  : 
tf.  standard  koe,  pi.  koeicn.  Also  the  source  of  Loup  kSSi  “une  bette 
a come”  (Mots  Eoups  8,  108). 

12.  Munsee  maJdk  "milk”:  iww ^Ikaui  “my  milk."  From  Dutch 
ttielk,  pronounced  [tulhk], 

1,6.  Munsee  rno.-ksi  “ (ironwootl)  maul.”  Ihiami  ms-.kdl  “maul, 
sledgehammer,”  )t3}}n  :ksl Suta  “my  maids”:  »n  :kdli:te:s  “hammer” 
(for  some  speakers  mU.kal  is  the  word  for  any  kind  of  hammer)  . From 
Dutch  uioker  "sledge,  large  hammer.” 

■’’■'In  het  Hasseltsch  is  bn's  \ooral  de  aanspieel  form  \oor  ecu  \arken;  kusk  f — 
koesjke  wordt  ook  'ivel  ecns  gebezigd  als  henaming  \an  ecu  \arken  doth  vooral  ran 
een  onzindelijk  kind,  . . . Om  een  varken  aan  te  lokken,  zegt  man;  kus-kus-kus." 
(.  (jianls  (11)32:  I21-.'il,  espetialh  139).  I he  same  e\pvessi\e  ssilable  is  used  in 
tV’alloon  and  other  \ortfi  Frentli  dialects  whicli  aie  neighlrors  of  Flemish,  notablv 
giving  rise  to  such  forms  as  coitcouche  "pig,  hog  " and  rocoche  " (stnall)  pig.  " 
Taken  to  New  France  bv  the  colonists  from  the  northern  French  provinces  who 
were  recruited  bv  the  Intendant  Jean  I alon  lof  which  there  were  nearlv  a thousand 
during  the  rears  166.5-1668)  , a word  of  this  shape  was  borrowed  into  the  Central 
\lgonquian  languages  and  shows  ui)  toda\  as  Ojibwa  k<>:kk(t:Ys,  Fox  ko:hko:sa, 
Menotnini  ko:hko:s,  etc.  See  for  the  French  data  Von  Wartburg.  For  Talon  see 
(jrustave  Latictot  (l‘)6f:  36-40),  where  the  significant  statement  apfiears  that  Talon 
was  the  first  to  import  pigs  into  New  France,  (f  'nami  has  kir^Akii’ Is  "pig,"  pi. 
ku>jsku'js:ak , which  resembles  such  Irocpioian  forms  as  Moliawk  kwisku'is  and  Seneca 
kunsku’i:s;  these  words  are  presumably  related  in  some  way  to  the  Munsee  form, 
but  the  best  explanation  lor  their  .drerrant  shape  is  unclear.)  Mv  understanding 
of  the  historc  of  this  set  of  words  lias  benelitted  from  Allan  R.  Taylor  (1972), 
though  I differ  from  Taclor  in  belies ing  it  necessarc  to  posit  two  separate  intro- 
ductions, one  into  New  Xetherland  and  a later  one  into  New  France. 
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H.  Munsee  nho'SynA  (perhaps  also  >u' :iv,)y(i :I)  “New  Year’s  Day’’; 
ri'iwjyd.U :n  "they  celebrate  New  Year’s  Day.’’  From  Dutch  nieinu  juar 
“new  year.’’ 

15.  Munsee  pdmpi:l  “paper,  sheet  of  paper,  newspaper,  book,’’  pi. 
pdmpiAak;  Unami  pdnipi:!  "papei,  sheet  of  paper.’’  From  non-stan- 
dard Dutcli  painpier  (cf.  standard  Dutch  papier)  ; Sewel  English-Dutch 
,S32;  W^NT  12.1:.‘^66.  Jersey  Dutch  also  Iiad  the  form  with  m,  recorded 
as  fpampi:!'].'’’ 

16.  Munsee  pda  “frying  pan,”  pi.  pdnak.  From  Dutch  pan. 

17.  Mu  usee  pdn'kn:k  “pancake,’’  pi.  pan'kn:kak  (n’k  represents 
[nk],  from  underlying  /nok/';  nk  would  Ire  Jpg],  underlying  /nk/)  . 
From  Dutch  pannekoek.  I’lie  Dutch  word  is  also  reflected  in  Loup 
panegSg  (pi.  -gak)  “crespes  (especes  tie  patisserie)  ’’  (Mots  Loups  99) 
and,  perhaps  through  Lou|r,  in  W’estern  Abnaki  pfnigoksak  “pan- 
cakes."" 

18.  Munsee  pd:u’  “peafowl.”  Fiom  Dutch  paniv. 

19.  Munsee  pnldnsj?)ia :n  “Frenchman”;  Unami  p,)ld:nsdma :n.  From 
Dutcli  Eransnuin  (earlier  spelliug  Eransclnnan)  . 

20.  Munsee  pdlnik  “pants,  trousers,  esp.  dress  pants”;  phl6:kr?m 
“his  pants.  ” From  Dutch  brock  “pair  of  pants.  ” 

21.  Munsee  p^yb:l  “\iolin,”  pi.  p^ybAnl.  From  Dutch  viool,  earlier 
also  fiool. 

22.  Munsee  pi:lkPs  (also  piAakas)  “peach,”  pi.  piAkisak;  Unami 
pi.'lkAs.  From  a regional  variant  of  standard  Dutch  perzik,  such  as 
pirksc  or,  if  the  -9S  Ire  taken  as  tlie  Munsee  diminutive,  pirrek,  pirk, 
or  pterk  (\VN T 12.1:1360).  Jersey  Dutch  had  [piirkes]  “peaches,” 
which  must  reflect  the  form  of  the  word  that  Munsee  borrowed.® 

23.  Munsee  pi:nc  “pin,”  pi.  pidnrak.  From  Dutch  pinnetje  (WNT 
12.1:1872),  diminutive  ol  pin  (byforms  of  pen,  pennetje)  . 

21.  Munsee  (archaic)  pi:p3l  “pepper.”  From  Dutch  peper.  The 
common  word  is  Munsee  pep9l,UuAm  \ pepal,  from  English  pepper. 

25.  Munsee  pointhe:-  “weigh  (trans.)  ”;  ponttakssi “weigh  (intr.)  .” 
Lhiami  puntnbkSsru,  pnnt(Aiknt  “he,  it  weighs  (intr.)  ”;  mpiuitbdjii^n, 
nipnntheni  “I  weigh  it”  (Unami  appears  sometimes  to  have  pwsnt- 
for  punt-)  . Erom  Dutch  pond  “pound”  (now  reckoned  at  500  grams)  , 
with  productive  Delawaie  suffixes. 

26.  Munsee  p6:'si:s  “cat”;  forms  a cleverbal  noun  hnal  wdth  initial 


'’Prince  (1910:  459-84). 
■'Laurent  (1884:  30). 

* Prince  (1910:  459-84). 
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/a/,  as  in  ?natap6:si:s  “bad  cat."  Unami  p6:s:i:s  ^also  poTsiis  ?)  “cat,” 
pi.  po:s:i:s:ak.  Munsee  (arch.)  pns,  Unami  po'^s  “scat!”;  the  vowel- 
shortening would  be  regnlar  in  Unami  tor  certain  nicknames.  vocati\es, 
exclamations,  and  particles,  but  is  unexplained  in  Munsee.  From 
Dutch  poes,  dim.  poesje,  “puss”  (used  especially  as  a call)  . The  addi- 
tion of  the  (originally  diminutive)  -s  or  -5  would  be  a straightforward 
naturalization,  but  cf.  Dutch  poessies  (dim.  ph;  source  as  below)  . The 
reduplicated  poes  poes  or  Pus!  Pus!  (WNT  12.2:2983)  is  the  source  of 
Loup  p8sp8s  “chat”  {Mots  Loups  2,  10,3).  These  words  cannot  come 

from  Proto-Algonquian  *pe'siwn  “Lynx  spp.” 

27.  Munsee  po:i3l  “butter";  Unami  p6:t:  /.  From  Dutch  boter. 
Compare  also  Loup  boute!  “beure”  {Mots  Loups  93)  . 

28.  Munsee  'iak) :n6:tay  “bag.”  The  root  ^nk-  is  from  Dutch  zak: 
its  foreign  origin  is  gi\en  away  by  the  unweakening  u.  The  final 
-i:no:tay  is  a native  element  meaning  “Ixag.” 

29.  Munsee  “lettuce."  From  Dutch  sJa,  with  the  Munsee 

diminutive  -3S. 

30.  Munsee  'sHpd!  “money,"  zv'shlpJtunis'i  “his  small  amount  of 
money.  ’ From  Dutch  zihiev  “siher  : cf.  zihx’igeld  (silvei)  money. 

31.  Munsee  sjznst  “blacksmith":  Unami  ssnnit.  From  Dutch  smid. 

32.  Munsee  S9uu':p  “whip,”  pi.  Sdxvi:p(d:  mhwi’.pdm  “my  whip.” 
From  Dutcli  zweep. 

33.  Munsee  isA’ip  “spade  (for  digging)  ; spade  (card)  ; playing  card,” 
pi.  skSpak;  mSkprJxn,  n'tdpk^m  “my  spade":  '^kophdmuuu,  'skaphdme-.w 
“lie  plays  cards.”  whence  Unami  'skuphdma:  “he  gambles  (1  sg. 
mukpdh9mn)  . From  Dutch  srbop  “spade  (for  digging)  ; spade  caid  , 
for  the  meaning  “card”  and  the  derived  Delaware  verbs,  cf.  Loup  skebcu 
“cartes,”  shebnmanten  “jouons  aux  cartes!"  (Mots  Loups  67).  The  use 
of  the  name  of  one  of  the  suits  as  the  general  term  for  “cards”  and  its 


derivatives  is  found  in  other  .\lgonquian  languages;  Western  Abnaki 
telap  “card"-'  (from  French  trefte  “club”)  : Fox  prkrhiivnk  “they  play 
cards’’^''  (from  French  pique  “spade”)  . 

34.  Mnnsee  'sozksJ  “sugar”:  LJnami  soAcH  (also  the  now  archaic 
'fi/A  /,  from  English)  . Dtitch  suikcr,  or  dialect  variant. 

за.  Munsee  t^h'mp  “Jew’s-liarp”:  wCAdmpam  “his  Jew’s-harp, 
(slang)  his  jienis.”  From  Dutch  trotnp  (also  mond-tromp)  a Jews- 
trump"  (Sewel  English-Dutcli  494,  Dutch-English  413)  . 

зб.  Munsee  lodut  “mitten,  glove,”  pi.  u'dntnk.  From  Dutch  want. 


^ Laurent  (1884:  50)  . 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  (192.5:  389,  line  14). 
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37.  M iinsee  xuaA'ilamo-.kaii  “watermelon,”  pi.  locr.talamo'.kanal. 
From  nonstandard  Dutch  waterliinoen  (W^NT  8.2:2416;  used  in  the 
Representation  of  Xeiv  Xetherland  of  1649;"  cf.  standard  Dutch 
watenneloen)  contaminated  with  a native  noun  final  from  the  (no 
longer  current)  noun  attested  liy  Zeisberger's  wulamocan  “calabasch.” 
Perhaps  Loup  SatelamS  (pi.  -nes)  “melon”  is  an  unreshaped  loan  from 
the  same  source  (Mots  Eoups  76)  . 

The  abo\e  list  probably  does  not  contain  all  the  loans  from  Dutch 
that  came  into  Delaware  but  must  cover  most  of  them."'*  In  a few 
cases  it  might  lie  argued  that  a German  or  even  an  English  source  is 
also  possible,  but  as  a whole  the  list  has  an  unmistakably  Dutch  cast. 
In  contrast,  there  appears  to  be  only  one  loanword  in  Delaware  which 
leflects  the  eaily  contact  with  the  Swedes  of  New  Sweden,  in  the 
modern  state  ol  Delaware: 

38.  Lbiami  tipa:s  “chicken,  domestic  fowl,”  pi.  tipd:s:ak.  From 
Swedish  tippa,  a woicl  used  to  call  cliickens,  plus  the  non-productive 
Llnami  climinutise  ending  -('>)sd- 

It  is  not  surprising  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Dutch  loan- 
words is  found  in  .Muusee,  the  Delaware  dialect  which  prevailed  in 
New  Netherland  ten  itory.  Only  the  word  for  “Irarrel”  has  a distribu- 
tion restricted  to  I'nami.  In  a number  of  cases  it  has  been  possible 
to  add  to  the  abose  list  words  in  the  Lou[)  language  of  the  middle 
Connecticut  V.dley  which  are  also  borrowed  from  Dutch.  It  is  clear 
that  when  all  the  data  on  the  distribution  of  such  loans  in  eastern 
North  .\merica  are  gathered  we  will  have  a valuable  insight  into  the 
iiistory  of  earh  Inclian-European  contacts,  .\long  these  lines  it  is  of 
interest  that  there  was  at  least  some  borrowing  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, font  Delawaie  loans  being  attested  in  Jersey  Dutcbis  and  a 
few  more  known  ft  om  the  Swedish  of  New  Sweden  and  New  Jersey: 

39.  Jersey  Dutch  Jisespm  “raccoon.”  From  Munsee  e:span  (contrast 
Unami  ndh^nnin)  . 

40.  Jersey  Dutch  spanspnk  “cantaloup.”  F'rom  ^pdnspe-kw. 

41.  Jeisey  Dutch  spaon  “cornmeal  mush.”  Fhom  Munsee  nsd-pa-7i, 

'‘^Jameson  (1909:  296,  n.  2). 

iia  For  example,  it  is  likeK  that  Munsee  meinuhhns,  "sheep,  goat,”  and  Unami 
nieki.'s,  "sheep,  goat."  leftecl  in  some  wa\  the  sound. imitative  syllable  in  Dutch 
mekken,  mekkrteu , "to  bleat  (of  goats  and  sheep)  " (\V\  I 9.47,a)  , hut  the  details 
are  as  yet  unclear. 

llell<|uist  (1939:  1189);  Holmer  (1946:  28). 

"Trince  (1910:  459-84);  Xan  Loon  (1939-40:  91-95,  107-19). 
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though  the  loss  of  the  first  \ o\vel  suggests  that  there  has  been  influence 
from  English  suppawn  (also  a borrowing)  . 

42.  Jersey  Dutch  tahgeAm  “strawberries.”  From  Munsee  wte:hi:m 
“strawberry,  strawberries”  (phonetically  Unami  te:hi:m  is  also  a pos- 
sible source)  . 

43.  Swedish  (New  Sweden)  dsspanti  (genitive  dspaans)  “raccoon. 
Same  source  as  the  Dutch  word  (no.  39)  , if  not  simply  a borrowing 
from  Dutch. 

44.  Swedish  (New  Jersey)  hopniss,  hapniss  “ground  nut,  Indian 
potato  (Apios  tuberosa)  From  Unami  lup^ni-.s  “Irish  potato” 
(meaning  transferred  from  aboriginal  application)  . 

It  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  that  a mere  reading  of  the  above 
list  gives  a direct  appreciation  of  the  kinds  of  domestic  animals  and 
other  items  of  European  origin  that  were  topics  of  conversation,  and  in 
most  cases  items  of  trade,  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonists.  But 
in  the  case  of  one  set  of  words  we  may  be  able  to  derive  a subtler 
insight  into  the  nature  of  these  contacts,  namely  the  animal  names. 
For  “pig,”  “chicken”  (in  both  dialects)  , and  “cat,”  the  Delaware  words 
are  not  based  on  the  ordinary  Dutch  or  Swedish  words  but  on  the 
special  calling  forms.  Could  this  indicate  that  the  Indians  picked  up 
these  words  by  overhearing  them  being  used,  rather  than  in  face-to-face 
conversations?  The  further  speculations  are  interesting  but  will  be 
left  to  the  reader. 


“Campanius  (1696:  145). 

Kalm  (1772:  385:  other  Swedish  words  presumabh  o£  Delaware  origin  are  on 
pp.  336-39.) 
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